SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


Reporters  see 
■e«  problems 
in  access  to 
public  records 

Senate  okays 
aniilrusi  bill; 
House  seeks 
financial  data 


Evans-Novak  of  The  Sun  -Times: 


They  predicted  the 
U.S.  call  for  more 
ABM  sites 
17  days  ahead 


Rowland  Evans,  Jr. 


Rowland  Evans,  Jr.  and  Robert  D.  Novak  don't  need  crystal 
balls  or  mirrors  to  predict  governmental  decisions. 

Instead,  they  use  their  numerous  contacts  and  aggressive  skills  to 
present  readers  with  astute  reports  which  often  accurately  gauge 
future  moves  made  in  Washington  and  other  capitals.  Because 
one  is  traveling  around  the  world  on  fact-finding  missions  and 
the  other  is  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  Capitol  Hill,  their  column 
consistently  finds  its  way  from  the  column  page  to  page  one. 

First-hand  knowledge  of  national  and  international  affairs  is  an 
Evans-Novak  trademark.  Their  crisp,  perceptive  analyses  of 
issues  and  personalities  is  another  reason  why  The  Sun-Times 
is  know  n  in  Chicago  as  “The  Bright  One.” 


Hew  consumer 
proteclicn  law 
will  change 
advertising 

Sla-Hi  shows 
lalesl  model 
of  newspaper 
bundle  system 


Robert  D.  Novak 
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Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc 


World  War  I  troops  at  Moulin  de  LaflFaux  in  1916;  from  The  Kugelman  Collection 

One  of  350,000  Photographs  Alive  and  Thriving  in 
The  University  of  Louisville  Photographic  Archives 


The  Archives  is  the  recipient  of  outstand¬ 
ing  photographic  collections  because  it 
fulfills  t\A/o  major  concerns:  preservation 
and  use. 

Photographs  are  cataloged  and  made 
available  to  qualified  people.  Far  from 
being  "dead  storage",  the  Archives  gives 
photographs  a  long  lease  on  life! 

Collections  of  national  and  regional 
scope  date  from  the  Nineteenth  Century 
to  the  1960's  and  represent  immense 
variety.  Individual  works  and  collections 
of  historical,  creative,  or  documentary 

®(]jc  < 

Louisville, 


importance  are  welcomed.  If  you  wish 
to  contribute  photographs,  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  corporate,  Donald  Anderson, 

Director  of  the  Photographic  Archives, 
will  assist  you  in  making  arrangements. 
Please  write  to  him  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40208,  or 
phone  636-4916,  Area  Code  502. 

Recently,  the  Louisville  newspapers  did 
exactly  this.  We  gave  our  photo  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  University.  Now  it  serves  not 
only  our  needs  but  those  of  everyone  who 
is  qualified  and  interested  in  using  it. 

Not  only  for  today,  but  for  the  future! 

•  The  Louisville  Times 

Kentucky 
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If  a  newspaper  has  a  pulse, 

why  not  show  it  beating? 


Rochester's  Democrat  &  Chronicle  has  a  strong  pulse. 

We  tell  our  readers  how  and  why  it's  beating  in  an  editorial  page  fea¬ 
ture,  "Report  To  Readers." 

A  newspaper  should  be  personal.  Its  readers  should  have  confidence 
in  it,  not  suspect  it. 

"Report  To  Readers"  explains  some  of  the  why  and  how  of  what  we  do 
—  or  don't  do.  We  try  to  help  our  readers  share  the  significant  issues  and 
challenges  that  confront  our  editors  and  reporters. 

We've  talked  about  things  like  our  credibility,  our  rules  on  letters-to- 
the-editor,  why  we  didn't  play  up  a  certain  political  press  release,  and  how 
we  research  our  editorials. 

Great  newspapers  must  be  prepared  to  account  for  their  stewardship. 
We  are.  And  we  do. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  how  we're  doing  it,  ask  Desmond  Stone,  Editor,  Edi¬ 
torial  Page.  He'll  send  you  samples. 


Rochester,  New  York  14614 

Member:  Gannett  Group 


*winged  ankles 

in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but . . , 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap... 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 

identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products—  TELETYPE 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 

in;  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is  f  ^ 

never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  “Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  “Teletype  it." 


'N 

#  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  V 


«  COUNTRYMAN  .  . 

*  LEND  ME  ' 
YOUR  E&P.  / 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
;  THEY’LL  SENATE  I 
%  TO  YOU  FOR  / 
$8.00 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON,  i 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


City  . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  ... 
□  Remittance  enclosed 


$8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


8-IC — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse  Hotel  Motor 
i  Inn,  Syracuse. 

,  I  1*14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Hotel  Stafford.  Tuscaloosa. 

12-14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor 
Inn,  Columbus. 

12-14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Columbia  Inn,  Columbia. 
12-18 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Runaway  Bay  Hotel, 
i  Jamaica. 

14 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Capital  Cabana, 
Columbia. 

15- 17 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 
15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

18- 21 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

i  20-22 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

i  21 — The  Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

22-24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  23-24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  E.xecutives  Association.  Shera- 
I  ton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 


5- 7 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6- 8 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

7- 8 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 

14- 16— Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 20 — Penney-Missourl  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

22- 26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 

23- 24 — Conference  on  Business-Government  Relations.  Shoreham,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


I- 4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel  Winchester.  Va. 

3-5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 

5-7 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editor.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
5-12 — International  Want  Ad  Week 

8- 10— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers.  Display  conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

I I —  Naational  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
12-14— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Anapolls,  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 
Toronto. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Tides  Hotel, 
Redington  Beach,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16.17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 

16- 18 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

17- 18 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

19 — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 
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When  world  leaders 


speak  out-does  your 
paper  miss  out? 


220  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212— MU  2-0400 


UPI 

Is  at  the  scene 


Jake  the  last  month,  for  example. 

UPI  subscribers  received  exclusive 

interviews  with  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Abba  Eban,  Averell  Harriman, 

Pat  Moynihan,  Lester  Pearson  and 

Milton  Eisenhower.  Also,  Spiro  Agnew, 
George  Romney,  David  Kennedy, 
General  Lev/is  Hershey  and 
George  Wallace. 


When  important  people  have 
important  things  to  say  about 
the  important  issues  of  the 
day,  UPI  delivers.  It’s  part  of 
the  job . . .  the  complete  job 
. . .  the  everyday  job.  For  the 
whole  story,  contact  your 
nearest  UPI  Regional  Executive 
or  Wayne  Sargent, 

\  UPl’s  VP  for  Sales  in 
New  York.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  hear 
them  out. 


to* 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 

It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


CoL 


otumn 


Garth  Hiebert,  the  Oliver  Towne  Columnist  in  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  treated  his  readers  to  an  interview  with 
TOM  JOHNSON  of  the  Sun,  who  was  convalescing  in  Mounds 
Park  Hospital.  "That  nice  Mr.  Johnson  with  the  polished  voice 
and  aura  of  modest  dignity”  (as  the  nurses  described  him)  is 
Thomas  M.  Johnson,  last  member  of  the  elite  corps  of  World 
War  I  reporters  which  included  such  as  Damon  Runyon,  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  Floyd  Gibbons  and  Westbrook  Pegler.  Tom  went 
over  to  France  with  the  first  U.S.  troops  to  cover  the  war  for 
the  New  York  Sun.  Only  shyly,  Hiebert  noted,  would  Tom  ad¬ 
mit  that  his  grandfather,  Isaac  William  England,  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley  .  .  .  Tom 
has  been  writing  a  book  on  the  U.S.  Army  Counter-Intelligence 
Corps  .  .  .  GEORGE  THUNE,  managing  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  Review,  a  business-oriented  paper,  came  closer  than  110 
financial  writers  in  predicting  the  Dow  Jones  closing  mark  for 
1969  and  won  a  snowmobile  from  the  W'all  Street  firm  of  Paine, 
W'ebher,  Jackson  &  Curtis.  He  forecast  817.23;  the  actual 
figure  was  800.36  .  .  . 

■*■  *  * 

Jack  Rosenbaum,  San  Francisco  Examiner  columnist,  reports 
that  the  same  item  appeared  in  his  column  on  consecutive  days 
and  more  than  100  readers  phoned  or  wrote  to  inform  him 
about  the  error — as  if  he  hadn’t  noticed.  “It’s  flattering,”  wrote 
Rosenbaum,  “to  know  somebody  cares.”  .  .  .  An  Indianapolis 
News  reporter,  visiting  a  house  of  ill  fame  (using  a  restaurant 
as  a  front)  in  Walkerton,  Indiana,  to  gather  facts  for  a  story 
exposing  the  place,  asked  one  of  the  girls  for  a  menu,  and  was 
told:  “We  don’t  serve  food.  This  is  a  house  of  prostitution,  you 
idiot.”  W^hich  is  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  hear  .  .  .  What  ever 
happened  to  the  real  Buster  Brown,  model  for  the  comic  strip 
(I'm  Buster  Brown/  I  live  in  a  shoe/  this  is  my  dog  Tige)  ? 
The  Spinal  Column,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by  JAMES 
W’.  FANCY  at  Union  Lake,  Mich.,  reported  that  Buster 
(Charles  A.  Cameron)  died  recently  at  the  age  of  70  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

SEVER.AL  RE.\DERS  have  called  this  column’s  attention  to  a 
chuckle  paragraph  in  a  New  York  Times  (Sunday,  January 
11)  story.  If  you  don’t  get  it  the  first  time  through,  try  again. 
It  read  as  follows:  “Representative  Tunney  will  open  his  for¬ 
mal  campaign  with  a  series  of  news  conferences  around  the 
state,  accompanied  by  his  attractive  blond  wife,  Mieke,  and  his 
8-year-old  son,  Edward  Kennedy.  Mr.  Tunney  was  Senator 
Kennedy’s  roommate  in  law  school.” 

*  *  * 

FACTS  OF  LIFE 
Advice  to  J-School  lads 

From  the  working  grads: 

They  don’t  pay  cash 

For  poor  trite  trash. 

— Jim  Wynn 

*  *  * 

“The  Notebook  of  a  Guilty  Bystander,”  by  Neiv  York  Daily 
Nell's  columnist  Robert  Sylvester,  will  be  Prentice-Hall’s  major 
non-fiction  issue  for  the  Fall.  The  book  contains  memories  of 
40  years  of  newspapering  and  newspaper  figures  as  well  as 
the  hoodlum  era,  Broadway  show  biz,  and  New  York  during 
The  Depression.  Time  theme  is  the  1930’s.  It  is  Sylvester’s 
eighth  published  book.  He  has  been  the  “Dream  Street”  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  News  for  14  years.  Previously  he  did  stints  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  New  York  American  and  the  New 
York  Evening  W  orld.  .  .  .  Andy  Capp,  the  work  hating  English 
dole-supported  character,  won  the  popularity  contest  in  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  to  determine 
the  most  popular  figure  in  its  weekend  comics.  Andy  Capp 
received  1088  votes,  with  Hi  and  Lois  next  with  929  and  The 
Better  Half  third  with  900  votes.  Andy’s  strength  came  mostly 
from  adults  while  the  leader  in  the  choice  of  teenagers  was 
The  Wizard  of  Id.  Bible  Stories  tailed  the  lists  in  both  adults 
and  teenager  sections. 
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pro  bono  publico 


The  announced  closing  of  Olmsted  Air  Force 
Base  in  1964  meant  the  loss  of  over  11,000 
jobs  plus  millions  in  revenue  for  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  A  staggering  financial  blowl 

Recovering  from  the  initial  shock,  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News  quickly  turned 
imminent  disaster  into  success  by 
organizing,  publicizing,  advising  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  Harrisburg  Area  Industrial 
Development  Corporation. 

Today,  the  Olmsted  Industrial  Park  and 
Airport  is  base  for  41  varied  firms  employing 
thousands  and  producing  more  revenue 
than  the  Air  Force  base  ever  had. 

This  is  relevance. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  €t  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  CurwUtiens 
Member,  Ameficao 
ButincM  PreM  Inc. 


6  Mo.  arerase  net  paid  June  30,  1969 — 25.413 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 


Source  protection  imperative 

The  time  has  come  for  a  real  legal  showdown  on  the  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  their  confidential  sources  of  information.  Court 
decisions  on  record  are  too  ambiguous  or  ambivalent  to  apply  to  the 
current  wave  of  subpoenas  that  would  require  news  media  to  produce 
reporters’  notes,  files,  film  and  other  material  obtained  in  the  normal 
course  of  covering  riots,  demonstrations  and  other  events,  but  neither 
edited,  publishetl  nor  broadcast. 

The  Department  of  Justice  confession,  reported  by  the  .Yen'  York 
Times  this  week,  that  some  agencies  have  gone  too  far  in  what  they 
are  demanding  from  the  news  media  strengthens  the  trailitional  ix>si- 
tion  of  the  press  that  it  is  not  an  arm  of  law  enforcement  and  its  privi¬ 
lege  of  shielding  informants  is  an  effective  weapon  in  fighting  crime. 
Newsmen  haven’t  usually  withheld  evidence  of  lawbreaking  which 
they  have  gathered  but  have  recognized  a  duty  to  cooperate  with 
prosecutors  and  grand  juries  while  refusing  to  violate  a  confidence. 
A  dozen  states  have  made  it  public  policy  to  shield  newsmen  from 
contempt  (itations  in  this  respect  but  there  is  no  federal  statute  and 
no  clear  ruling  by  the  .Supreme  Court  in  the  few  reporter  confideiue 
cases  it  has  considered. 

\'ehement  protest  of  the  wide  ranging  subpoenas  is  necessary.  So 
is  a  contest  that  will  bring  support  for  the  responsibilitv  of  tlie  news 
media  to  protect  their  sources.  In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  the 
press  must  avoid  creating  the  im|jression  that  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  stops  on  the  city  desk.  Tt  is  not  the  information  the  press 
wishes  to  witlihold.  but  the  names  of  the  people  that  divulged  it. 


Canadian  press  quiz 

.\t  this  stage  in  the  pKxeedings.  the  Sjiecial  Senate  liupury  on  the 
Mass  Media  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  deserves  some  complimen¬ 
tary  note  from  both  the  public  and  the  press.  The  conduct  of  the 
hearings  has  been  orderly,  eminently  fair  in  preparing  Senators  for 
the  quiz  by  formal,  written  submissions,  and  constructive  in  building 
a  record  of  the  newspaper  owners’  allegiance  to  public  service. 

Some  shortcomings  of  the  press  are  being  brought  to  life,  naturally, 
but  those  disclosed  up  to  now  hardly  justify  one  critic’s  complaint  that 
the  publishers’  testimony  has  been  mostly  “windy  nonsense.’’  The  press 
spokesmen  have  given  a  solid,  credible  account  of  their  stewardship 
and  although  some  of  the  lawmakers,  for  personal  or  other  reasons, 
may  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  them  on  fairness  in  news  presentation, 
the  broad  picture  is  one  of  an  intense  desire  for  perfectitm  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  is  being  reported  all  across  Canada,  as 
it  is  in  the  newspapers  of  the  large  cities,  readers  cannot  help  but  get 
an  understanding  of  what  day-by-day  balanced  presentation  of  news 
and  opinion  involves.  Critics  will  have  their  day,  in  due  time,  for  the 
inquiry  is  scheduled  to  run  a  long  time,  and  then  the  Senatorial  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  an  excellent  basis  on  which  to  determine  if  press 
councils  would  be  practical,  or  necessar)',  for  that  matter. 
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letters 

REPORT  CARD 

I  have  examined  the  term  papers  of 
your  journalism  seminar  (Jan.  17).  The 
assignment  seems  to  have  been  a  criticism 
of  statements  by  Professor  Bryce 
Rucker  who  says  the  interests  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  puldic  would  be  better  served  if  news 
and  editorial  policies  of  newspapers  were 
controlled  by  the  professional  members  of 
the  staff  (working  press)  instead  of  by 
corporate  owner  and  business  oriented 
executives.  I  have  graded  these  papers 
as  I  would  those  of  my  own  students, 
using  as  my  criteria  perception  of  the 
assignment,  preparation,  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  and  defensible  con¬ 
clusions. 

My  grade  list  follows: 

Grmle 

C  Charles  P.  Manship 
Editor  and  Publisher 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
and  Advocate 

D  John  A.  M  ontgomery 
Editor 

Columbia  (S.C.)  Record 

B  Vermont  Royster 
Editor 

U  all  Street  Journal 

C—  Gordon  Pates 

Managing  Editor 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 

F  Jack  B.  Krueger 
Executive  Editor 
Dallas  News 

B  *  Erw  in  D.  Canham 
Editor  in  Chief 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

C  *-  Allen  H.  Neuharth 

Executive  VicePresident 
Gannett  Newspapers 

A—  Norman  E.  Isaacs 
Executive  Editor 
Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal 
President 

American  Society  of  Newspaj)er 
Editors 

U  Newbold  Noyes 
Editor 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star 

C  —  Victor  Krulak 

F.ditorial  Director 
San  Diego  Union 

C  ^  Frank  Angelo 

Managing  Editor 
Detroit  Free  Press 
President 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 

C—  Lloyd  Stewart 
Reporter 

Fort  ff  orth  Star-Telegram 

President 

Theta  Sigma  Phi 

D+  W.  L.  White 
Editor 

Emporia  Gazette 


C  Bob  Eddy 

Editor  and  Publisher 
Hartford  Courant 

F  John  S.  Knight 

Editorial  Chairman 
Knight  New'spapers 

F  Jack  R.  Howard 

President 
Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 

F  Martin  S.  Hayden 

Editor 

Detroit  News 

F  Clayton  Kirkpatrick 

Editor 

Chicago  Tribune 

D—  David  Starr 

Editor 

Long  Island  Press 

I  Brady  Black 

Editor 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

And  to  Editok  &  Pt  blishkr,  a  flat  flunk 
for  loading  the  class  with  members  of 
the  establishment. 

Carbondale,  III.  Howard  R.  Long 

(Dr.  Long  is  chairman  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.) 

If  the  proposal  has  any  merit  it  has  to 
be  sold  to  the  members  of  “the  Establish¬ 
ment'’  and  accepted  by  them  before  it  can 
be  adopted. — EDITOR. 

STAFF  CONTROL 

I  was  fascinated  by  E&P's  syinposium 
(Jan.  17)  on  “staff  control  of  newspaper 
policy.*’  Every  one  of  the  20  respondents 
opposed  this  nefarious  scheme,  except  for 
Erwin  1).  Canham,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  who  appeared 
to  be  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  in  plain 
English. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  nearly 
unanimous  opinion.  Could  it  be  that  what 
E&P  called  “a  representative  cross  section 
of  newsmen'’  included  19  management 
jieople  and  only  one  reporter?  I  don’t 
know  what  that  reporter’s  problems  are, 
but  to  this  coj)y-reader  it  appears  as  if 
staff  control  might  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  remaining  18  management  folks.  But 
this  couldn't  be  whv  thev  oppttse  it,  could 
it? 

San  Jose,  Calif.  Robert  Di  dmck 

SHORT  CENTURY 

Concerning  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  decades  (E&P,  Jan.  24),  you  are 
wrong  and  Mr.  Maynard  is  correct  in 
regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  a  decade 
is  any  group  of  10  years — but  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  NOT  true  that  “the  year  2(K)0  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  21st  Century.” 
W  hat  you’re  saying  is  that  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  will  have  only  99  years,  which  must 
be  so  if  the  century  ends  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  1999.  But  it  doesn’t  —  it  has  to 
have  1(X)  years  or  it  is  not  a  century. 
Burlington,  Ft.  Franklin  B.  Smith 
(The  writer  is  Editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press). 


ON  INTEGRITY 

Pat  LaHatte  misses  the  point  entirely 
as  quoted  in  the  E&P  editorial  (Jan.  24) 
when  she  asks:  “What  makes  you  people 
think  you  have  a  corner  on  integrity?” 

With  over  40  years  on  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  10  years  a  daily  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  seven  years  a  daily  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  and  12  years  in  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  this  old  pro  can  state  without 
hesitation  there  isn’t  an  ounce  more  integ¬ 
rity  on  one  side  of  the  hall  than  on  the 
other. 

But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  only 
tragedy  can  possibly  result  to  newsroom 
and  public  when  a  general  manager  or 
publisher  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  his 
ability  to  sell  full-page  ads  and  promote 
special  editions. 

And  it  only  compounds  the  tragedy 
when  top  management  adopts  a  policy  to 
give  the  editor  “free  rein.” 

The  solution  lies  in  Henry  Watterson’s 
dictum  that  a  good  editor  needs  vast 
learning,  great  wisdom,  boundless  cour¬ 
age,  and  at  least  a  .51  percent  ownership, 
and  in  almost  a  half-century  on  big  news¬ 
papers  and  small,  North  and  South,  I 
found  the  best  editors  fitted  that  descrip¬ 
tion  without  exception. 

So  to  young  hopefuls  I  say  I’m  only 
sorry  I  didn’t  do  at  age  25  what  I  did  in 
my  50’s  and  got  a  51%  ownership  of  a 
thousand-circulation  four-page  weekly. 
The  rewards,  both  financially  and  in  satis¬ 
faction,  are  many  times  greater  than  are 
to  be  found  as  hired  editor  of  a  daily. 
Hogansville,  Ga.  Thorne  Lane 

(The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  Troup 
County  Herald.) 


Short  Takes 

H  L  was  named  to  succeed 
S  as  head  of  the  council,  thus  be¬ 
coming  hair-apparent  to  the  presidency 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

m  tin  Hi 

Police  sergeants  will  receive  $13,553 
retroactive  to  1968.  They  had  been  get¬ 
ting  $111,572. — New  York  Post. 

*  ♦  * 

HOUSE  FOR  RENT:  Separate  en¬ 
trances,  open  fireplace,  individual  ther¬ 
mostat  hating. — Montreal  Star. 

Hi  Hg  if 

Stuart  Phillips  has  completed  six  sons 
for  the  sequel  “Beyond  the  Valley  of  the 
Dolls.” — Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

The  new  constitution  would  expand 
home  rule  so  that  the  subjects  could  be 
handled  by  statues. — Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald. 

Hi  H  Hi 

HEADLINE:  No  Letdown  for  Mor¬ 
ticians. — Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

♦  ♦  * 

He  made  the  statement  at  the  close 
of  a  24-hour  stopover  in  Paris  after  a 
10-minute  African  tour. — Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

H  H  H 

E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  netvspapers. 
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In  New  York  advertising  agencies  it  takes  more  than 
one  mind  to  map  media  strategy  for  a  client.  Nearly 
three  out  of  four  executives  (in  and  out  of  the  media 
department)  participate  in  hammering  out  media 
choices.  Which  is  why  you  have  to  sell  a  variety  of 
agencymen.  As  The  Toronto  Star  does.  Through 
The  New  York  Times— the  marketplace  for  nine 
out  of  ]  0  daily  readers  among  top  advertising 
executives  in  New  York.  Call  Bob  Czufin,  Media 
Advertising,  (212)  556-1455.  To  bag  more  national 
advertising  for  your  newspaper. 


W«&t  silver*h«ir«d  Nrw  York  Ur 
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sells  space  in  New  York 
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Toronto  people. 


Last  year,  they 
made  more  than 
900,000  business 
and  pleasure  trips 
outside  of  Canada. 


U.S.  Travel  Representatives: 
$y  Kaplan  As^iates  Inc. 
125<»N.K.8thAve. 
North  Miami.  Florida  33161 
Phone;  (305)  891-7150 
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If  you  want  a  share  of  this  multi'mih 
lion  dollar  travel  market,  put  your  ad> 
vertising  in  The  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

The  Star  is  read  by  52%  of  the  peo^ 
pie  in  Metro  Toronto  —  a  readership 
that  no  other  newspaper  can  match.  On 
Saturdays,  when  our  regular  travel  sec¬ 
tion  appears,  we  re  read  by  776,000 
Toronto  people. 

We’re  tlie  best  travel  advertising 
medium  in  Canada's  most  travel- 
minded  market.  And  our  travel  linage 
proves  it 


Fr*«  booklet 

All  the  fKts  about  Toronto  newspaper  readers 


and  dieir  characteristics  are  available  in  a 
handsome,  free  booklet  For  your  copy  of  this 
valuable  reference  fpiide.  just  fill  out  and  re¬ 
turn  this  coupon  to  The  Toronto  Star, 

80  King  St  W.,  Toronto, Ontario, 

Att:  Mr.  Frank  Smith. 

Name:  . . . 

Finn:  . . . 

Address:  . . . . 
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Need  for  new  Fol  laws  discussed 

Computerized  city  records 
pose  problems  in  reporting 


By  Van  Pritohartt  Jr. 

(’ity  Kclilor,  Memphis  Press- 

When  a  journalism  i)i’ofessor 
told  a  proup  of  veteran 
newsmen  they  can  expect  a 
windfall  of  government  infor¬ 
mation  soon  from  computers, 
the  grouj)  eagerly  greeted  the 
possibility  but  at  the  same  time 
called  on  City  Hall  experience 
for  many  precautionary  notes. 

The  newsmen  —  mostly  man¬ 
aging  editors,  city  editors  and 
assistants  attending  a  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Austin — 
brought  out: 

When  City  Hall  record-keep¬ 
ing  is  computerized,  some  poli¬ 
ticians  may  quickly  learn  some 
new  ways  of  trying  to  keep  the 
records  from  reporters. 

First  must  come  a  legal  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  official  public  records  are 
the  ones  put  on  magnetic  disks 
and  magnetic  tape  by  the  com¬ 
puter  or  on  a  paper  printout. 

If  they’re  on  the  paper  print¬ 
out,  that  could  consist  of  a  room 
full  of  paper,  and  if  a  reporter 
has  to  look  through  all  that  to 
get  his  information  there  will 
be  no  windfall;  he  will  be  no 
better  off  than  now. 

MasM's  of  (lulu 

Access  to  this  windfall  thus 
will  be  by  using  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  computer  to  bring 
masses  of  data  on  housing,  pub¬ 
lic  finance,  etc.,  into  a  more 
meaningful  context  than  has 
been  possible  with  rejwrters 
trying  to  handle  such  data 
manually. 

There  arises  a  question  of 
whether  a  newspaper  should 
have  to  pay  for  time  on  the 
computer  for  acce.ss  to  public 
records,  or  whether  that  comes 
with  access  to  them.  And  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important  is  the 
question  of  when  use  of  the  com¬ 
puter  for  access  to  public  i‘ec- 
ords  should  be  available  to  the 
reporter. 

Could  a  City  Hall  clerk  who  is 
subservient  to  a  political  ma¬ 
chine  deny  access  by  maintain- 


•  Scimitar 

ing  that  the  computer  is  all 
booked  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  or  month  of  year  running 
the  city  payroll,  the  pension  roll, 
traffic  surveys,  etc.? 

Then  there’s  the  question  of 
how  an  investigating  reporter 
can  get  information  that  might 
be  damaging  to  the  powers-that- 
be  without  telegrai)hing  his 
punch.  City  Hall’s  computer  op¬ 
erator  would  see  what  informa¬ 
tion  was  sought.  One  solution 
would  be  for  the  reporter  to 
ask  for  not  only  what  he  wanted 
but  also  a  flood  of  extraneous 
information  as  a  sort  of  decoy. 

Another  question  is  how  does 
an  inquiring  reporter  know  that 
part  of  his  question  isn’t  cun¬ 
ningly  omitted  by  a  city  em¬ 
ployee  who  inputs  requests  to 
the  computer? 

Begun  in  New  Haven 

All  these  questions,  in  the 
context  of  the  seminar  discus¬ 
sion,  seemed  to  be  directed  at 
what  newspaper  editors  must 
do  to  assure  the  information 
windfall  predicted  by  the  jour¬ 
nalism  professor.  Dr.  Maxwell 
McCombs,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  already 
computerizing  its  record-keep¬ 
ing,  and  no  one  doubted  that 
many  or  most  other  cities  will 
do  so  soon. 

Thus  came  conclusions  among 
seminar  participants  that 
changes  should  be  sought  in 
laws — to  specify  whether  the 
magnetic  records  on  disk  and 
tape  or  the  paper  printouts  are 
the  official  public  records;  what 
access  to  the  public  records  will 
be  available  via  the  computer  of 
a  public  agency  or  political  sub¬ 
division;  when  such  access  will 
be  available,  etc. 

And  it  appeared  that  some  re¬ 
porters  should  be  schooled  at 
least  basically  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters — enough  to  know  what 
a  computer  can  do  in  cross- 
tabulating  data  to  put  it  into  a 
meaningful  context,  and  how 


questions  to  the  computer  are 
posed. 

In  some  cases  newsmen  might 
feel  the  need  to  know  whether  a 
program  written  by  a  city  em¬ 
ployee  for  output  of  requested 
data  is  in  fact  written  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  data.  Further,  some 
newsmen  will  want  to  be  able 
to  tell  whether  excuses  for  not 
producing  the  requested  data  are 
valid. 

Boom  for  excuses 

In  discussing  this  point.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Warlick,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  Computation 
Center,  said  at  first  that  he 
didn’t  think  a  reporter  has  to  be 
a  computer  expert,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  airline  reserva¬ 
tions  clerks  all  over  the  nation 
are  making  computer  inquiries 
without  much  computer  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  designing 
the  proper  interface  so  that  the 
person  needing  the  information 
can  get  at  it,’’  he  said. 

But  the  seminar  participants, 
having  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  with  recalcitrant  public 
employees,  asked  questions 
which  led  Dr.  Warlick  to  say 
there  are  thousands  of  excuses 
such  employees  could  give  for 
not  being  able  to  get  the  com¬ 
puter  to  produce  the  requested 
infonnation.  Further,  there  are 
many  excuses  they  could  give  as 
to  why  a  magnetic  tape  bearing 
information  recorded  by  the  city 
computer  would  not  work  on  the 
newspaper’s  computer,  he  said. 

It  was  brought  out  that  if 
public  records  are  on  magnetic 
tape  they  are  not  at  all  safe 
fi'om  quick  destruction.  Said  Dr. 
Warlick:  “You  can  take  care  of 
it  in  a  hurry  walking  by  with  a 
heavy  magnet.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  of¬ 
ficial  records  are  on  the  paper 
printout,  the  question  of  right 
of  use  of  the  city  computer  for 
access  to  the  information  may 
be  more  complex  than  if  use  of 
it  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  the  computer  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  from  magnetic  records. 

Some  businesses  and  agencies 
require  ink-and-paper  records 
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as  the  official  ones,  while  using 
the  computer  for  quick  access  to 
the  data.  Dr.  Warlick  explained. 

Reporters  who  want  to  learn 
about  the  use  of  computers  will 
find  that  most  universities  have 
a  basic  course  running  a  semes¬ 
ter  or  two,  generally  offered  day 
or  night.  It  was  brought  out 
that  a  general  understanding, 
which  may  be  gained  in  such  a 
course,  may  be  enough  to  pose 
questions  properly  and  know 
whether  excuses  for  not  produc¬ 
ing  information  are  valid.  There 
are  many  different  computer 
languages,  and  learning  the  one 
used  by  a  specific  agency  to  get 
information  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  far  more  time  than 
justified. 

As  for  what  the  information 
windfall  will  include.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Combs  said  newsmen  can  let  the 
computer  do  legwork  in  pulling 
together  many  social  indicators 
needed  for  in-depth  reporting  on 
urban  life.  This  will  allow  com¬ 
prehensive,  systematic  coverage 
on  urban  conditions,  both  nor¬ 
mal  and  abnormal,  helping  coun¬ 
ter  the  complaint  that  newspa¬ 
pers  tell  only  what’s  bad. 

Among  examples  of  social  in¬ 
dicators  for  a  neighborhood,  he 
listed  turnover  in  school  en¬ 
rollment,  trend  toward  subdivid¬ 
ing  existing  buildings,  voter 
turnout,  crime  statistics,  aver¬ 
age  age  of  adults  as  obtained 
from  voter  registrations,  trend 
in  assessments  and  building  per¬ 
mits,  density,  percentage  of 
dwellings  that  are  owner-occu¬ 
pied  and  newspaper  circulation 
per  capita. 

The  reporter’s  ingenuity,  as 
in  the  past,  will  be  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  reaping  the  windfall  of 
computerized  information.  As 
Dr.  McCombs  said :  “This  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 

prescriptive.  I  can’t  give  you  a 
cookbook.  You  have  to  do  it  on 
your  own.” 

He  believes  the  news  media 
are  too  event-oriented,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  some  social  movements 
create  pseudo  events  to  get  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  media.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  new  source  of 
computerized  data  should  be 
helpful  in  providing  depth  that 
will  help  get  away  from  being 
too  event-oriented. 


‘Dim't  stop  talking  with  people’ 

Those  in  the  seminar  readily 
agreed  that  computerized  data 
is  only  a  starting  point — a  news- 
peg,  perhaps — for  a  story,  and 
developing  it  will  depend  on  in¬ 
terviewing,  as  always.  As  Reed 
Sarratt,  executive  director  of 
the  SNPA  Foundation,  put  it: 
“Don’t  substitute  talking  with 
the  computer  for  talking  with 
people.” 

The  seminar,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  January  18-21, 
was  one  of  10  which  the  SNPAF 
is  hav'ing  this  year  at  Southern 
universities  with  the  aid  of  a 
$425,000  five-year  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grant,  now  in  its  second 
year.  There  were  16  newsmen 
participating.  Dr.  Wayne  A. 
Danielson,  dean  of  the  UT 
School  of  Communications,  was 
the  chairman. 

He  discussed  the  possibility 
of  the  computer  being  used  to 
form  a  running  newspaper  in¬ 
dex  as  an  offshoot  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This,  in  combination  with 
a  sy.stem  of  putting  newspaper 
pages  on  microfilm  affixed  to 
computer  punch  cards  for  quick 
locating,  would  eliminate  the 
need  of  “morguing”  clips — and 
provide  quicker  reference  to  the 
information. 

The  computer  could  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  index  ever>’  capital¬ 
ized  word  except  an  article  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence;  in¬ 
dex  each  word  other  than  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  head  and  lead;  and 
index  frequently  recurring 
words  in  the  text.  A  reporter 
seeking  information  could  avoid 
getting  an  unwieldly  number  of 
references  by  inputting  as  many 
constraints  as  desired.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  he  instructed  the  com¬ 
puter  that  he  wanted  to  see  ar¬ 
ticles  referenced  only  under 
Philadelphia  and  murder  and 
police  and  the  name  Graham,  he 
would  get  only  articles  about  a 
Graham  murder  case  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

A  further  possible  computer 
use,  Danielson  said,  would  be  in 
analyzing  the  complexity  of 
newspaper  wTiting.  The  com¬ 
puter  could  be  progn'ammed  to 


determine  the  number  of  mono¬ 
syllable  words  in  ratio  to  the 
others ;  the  number  of  letters 
per  word,  and  the  number  of 
words  per  sentence. 

CRT  editing  on  AP 

Another  piece  of  technology 
which  might  have  some  effect  on 
reporting  is  the  cathode  ray 
tube  (CRT)  editing  system, 
such  as  the  Associated  Press  is 
installing  in  New  York  for  edit¬ 
ing  A-wire  copy  from  regional 
bureaus  without  having  to  re¬ 
punch  it.  AP’s  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  manager,  E.  Blanton 
Kimbell,  said  he  hopes  to  get 
the  CRT  system  in  operation  in 
New  York  soon  and  he  told  how 
newspapers  receiving  the  AP’s 
high-speed  wire  at  1050  words 
per  minute  might  want  to  have 
the  report  fed  into  a  computer 
for  recording  on  disk  or  tape 
and  then  edit  them  on  a  CRT 
system.  This  would  allow  stor¬ 
ing  the  news  stories  until  an 
editor  was  ready  to  look  at 
them.  He  could  call  out  the  story 
he  wanted  when  he  wanted  it. 
And  he  would  be  able  to  edit  the 
story  and  still  output  a  justified, 
hyphenated  tape  for  automatic 
typesetting. 

In  the  CRT  system,  the  print 
is  displayed  on  a  screen.  Also 
appearing  on  the  screen  is  a 
little  marker  called  a  cursor. 
The  editor  has  controls  to  move 
this  cursor  to  the  spot  where  he 
wants  to  begin  editing.  Then  he 
may  delete  by  hitting  the  ap¬ 
propriate  key  on  his  typewriter 
keyboard,  or  write  inserts. 

AP,  which  eventually  will 
centralize  editing  for  the  A- 
•wire  in  New  York  with  use  of 
CRTs,  will  have  its  writers  send 
typewritten  copy  by  facsimile 
to  regional  bureaus,  beginning 
with  Atlanta  in  several  months, 
Kimbell  said. 


merly  a  vicepresident  of  Litton 
Industries  and  then  a  founder 
of  Teledyne  and  now  is  dean 
of  the  UT  College  of  Business 
Administration,  said  newspapers 
should  become  part  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  industry  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  will  account  for  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  by  the  year  2000.  In  this 
respect  he  predicted  a  trend  of 
newspapers  branching  out  into 
related  fields  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  industry,  such  as  publish¬ 
ing  books.  The  industry  would 
include  education,  computers, 
publishing,  consulting,  etc. 

A  part  of  this  would  be  com¬ 
munications  in  the  home.  And  in 
a  presentation  on  that  subject. 


led  by  Dr.  Richard  B.  Byrne, 
professor  in  the  UT  School  of 
Communications,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspaper  deliveries 
might  be  replaced  by  devices 
printing  out  news.sheets  in  the 
homes  of  subscribers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  might 
read  their  news  on  a  CRT — the 
television  screen.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  many  channels, 
apparently  fed  by  a  cable-tv 
sort  of  system,  so  that  a  sub¬ 
scriber  could  select  both  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  reading  speed. 
The  television  newscast  with 
news  read  verbally  at  about  150 
wpm,  would  be  obsolete  because 
of  giving  the  news  far  too 
slowly. 


Budget  break  brings  review 
of  embargoes,  Klein  says 


New  kind  of  newspaper 

Thus  virtually  all  the  punch¬ 
ing  will  be  done  in  the  regional 
bureaus  as  the  copy  is  input  to 
computers  for  routing,  and  re¬ 
punching  will  be  eliminated. 

Effect  on  this  on  AP  report¬ 
ing,  Kimbell  explained,  will  be 
that  a  great  deal  of  AP  man¬ 
power  will  be  freed  for  report¬ 
ing,  since  the  total  editorial 
staff  will  be  kept  the  same  size. 
The  centralized  editing  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  improve  quality  of  copy, 
and  there  was  some  speculation 
among  seminar  members  that 
this  might  inspire  reporters  to 
write  better  copy  in  the  first 
place. 

Seminar  leaders  and  partici¬ 
pants  also  did  some  speculating 
on  the  effect  of  technology  and 
conditions  in  general  as  far 
ahead  as  the  year  2000.  Dr. 
George  Kozmetsky,  who  was  for- 


Washington 

Premature  release  by  the 
Washington  Post  of  President 
Nixon’s  budget  figures  produced 
White  House  irritation  and 
drew  from  Herbert  G.  Klein,  di¬ 
rector  of  communications,  a 
warning  that  the  method  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  press  advance  access  to 
hold  -  for  -  release  information 
might  have  to  be  evaluated. 

The  President’s  Economic  Re¬ 
port  and  the  full  budget  were 
given  to  the  press  on  Friday,  to 
be  held  until  noon  on  Monday 
when  it  would  go  to  Congress 
and  be  officially  released. 

The  Post,  however,  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  Economic  Report  on 
Thursday  and  published  details, 
including  the  $208.8  billion  budg¬ 
et  tota,  in  its  Friday  morning 
editions.  The  Post  denied  that  it 
had  broken  a  release  date. 

“The  report  we  published  was 
obtained  by  our  reporter,  Jan 
Nugent,  who  was  doing  her  job 
of  digging  for  live  information,” 
Eugene  C.  Patterson,  managing 
editor,  said.  “When  we  printed 
her  information  there  was  no 
embargoed  copy  of  the  report 
available  to  the  Post.” 

Patterson  said  that  “this 
newspaper  was  not  among  those 
that  had  received  an  official  copy 
of  the  report  in  advance  of  a 
formal  release  date,  nor  was  it 
aware  that  such  embargoed 
copies  had  been  made  available 
to  certain  newspapers, 

•Sonic'  copies  out 

“The  Washington  Post  was 
not  informed  until  after  it 
printed  its  stories  that  em¬ 
bargoed  copies  of  the  report  had 
been  distributed  to  a  limited 
group  on  Thursday.  The  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  obtained  its  informa¬ 


tion  placed  no  restrictions  what¬ 
ever  on  its  use.” 

Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  the  White 
House  Press  secretary,  said: 

“I  personally  consider  the 
premature  release  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  light  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  custom  in  Washington  of 
providing  advance  copies  of 
complicated  material  to  the  press 
to  assist  them  in  preparing  their 
reports.” 

Joseph  Laitin,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Budget  Bureau  said  that 
it  was  difficult  to  understand 
the  Post’s  contention  that  it  was 
unaware  of  arrangements  to 
provide  the  information  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  formal  release  date 
because  “every  year  it  has  been 
handled  the  same  way  and  the 
Post  knows  it.” 

Nixon  jokes  about  it 

Klein  said  the  Po.st’s  action 
“endangered  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  press  in  advance 
in  the  future”  and  “poses  a 
question  which  we  are  going  to 
have  to  evaluate.” 

President  Nixon,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  take  the  prema¬ 
ture  publication  too  seriously, 
although  Klein  said  he  was  “ir¬ 
ritated”.  After  his  Friday  news 
conference,  the  President  re¬ 
marked  jokingly  in  the  presence 
of  Carroll  Kirkpatrick,  a  Post 
correspondent,  that  “we  aren’t 
going  to  investigate  the  news¬ 
papers  on  this  one.” 

Ben  Bagdikian,  who  recently 
joined  the  Post  as  national  news 
editor  after  working  for  the 
Rand  Corporation  on  a  press 
performance  study,  said  the 
whole  thing  amounted  to  no 
more  than  traditional  efforts  to 
find  out  as  much  about  the 
budget  as  possible  before  its  re¬ 
lease. 
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House  bill  requires  financial  review 

Senate  approves  antitrust 
exemption  for  newspapers 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

On  July  12,  1967,  the  vener¬ 
able  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of 
Arizona  introduced  S.1312,  to  be 
known  as  the  Failing  Newspa¬ 
per  Act,  with  co-sponsorship  of 
15  Senators.  The  bill  died  with 
the  90th  Congress,  from  which 
Senator  Hayden  retired. 

On  March  7,  1969,  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Haw'aii, 
with  the  co-sponsorship  of  24 
Senators,  introduced  S.1520  wdth 
the  title  The  Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act,  but  with  essentially 
the  same  provisions  as  S.1312. 

On  January  30,  1970,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  for  S.1520,  with  minor 
amendments.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  63  to  14. 

The  purpose  of  S.1520,  which 
now  goes  to  the  House,  was 
stated  in  a  Declaration  of  Poli¬ 
cy,  as  follows: 

“In  the  public  interest  of 
maintaining  the  historic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  new'spaper 
press  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the 
publication  in  any  city,  com¬ 
munity  or  metropolitan  area 
where  a  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  or  may  be  entered 
into  because  of  economic  dis¬ 
tress.” 

To  carry  out  that  policy,  the 
bill  provided  for  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  of  22  existing 
joint  operating  arrangements 
between  44  newspapers,  and  any 
future  of  such  arrangements 
which  might  be  negotiated 
where  one  of  the  newspapers 
was  in  danger  of  going  under 
because  of  financial  difficulties. 

That  was  the  bill  pa.ssed  by 
the  Senate  but  which  faces 
House  action  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  law  and  definitely  remove 
from  existing  and  future  agree¬ 
ments  the  .hreat  of  prosecution 
by  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Caller  awaits  data 

The  House  status  of  the 
measure  is  that  a  Judiciary 
subcommittee  of  which  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York 
is  chairman,  has  completed 
hearings  on  H.R.19123,  a  com¬ 
panion  measure  to  S.1520,  but 
has  not  reported  it  out. 


Celler  said,  after  passage  of 
the  Senate  bill,  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  was  awaiting  financial 
reports  from  the  44  papers  that 
are  parties  to  existing  agree¬ 
ments.  Twenty  have  submitted 
the  repoi’ts,  but  Celler  said  with 
some  of  them  it  was  “like  pull¬ 
ing  teeth”. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
House  committee  is  to  determine 
whether  perpetuation  of  the 
agi-eements  is  necessary.  At  the 
hearings,  Celler  and  ^p.  Wil¬ 
liam  McCullough,  Ohio  Repub¬ 
lican  and  ranking  minority 
member,  indicated  that  they 
would  favor  a  provision  which 
would  call  for  periodic  reviews 
to  determine  whether  once  “fail¬ 
ing”  newspapers  had  so  flour¬ 
ished  under  the  joint  arrange¬ 
ments  that  they  were  no  longer 
in  financial  peril  but  could  exist 
as  completely  separate,  inde¬ 
pendent  publications. 

H.  R.  19123  was  introduced 
July  1,  1968,  by  Rep.  Ed  Ed¬ 
mondson  of  Oklahoma  for  him- 
.self  and  Reps.  Page  Belcher  of 
Oklahoma,  Tom  Steed  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
of  Wisconsin  and  Spark  Mat- 
sunaga  of  Hawaii.  Others  have 
joined  so  that  the  bill  now  has 
more  than  100  co-sponsors  in 
the  House. 

Soiiale  bill  provisions 

The  specific  antitrust  exemp¬ 
tion  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  are: 

“It  shall  not  be  unlawful 
under  any  antitrust  law  for  any 
person  to  perform,  enforce,  re¬ 
new’,  or  amend  any  joint  news¬ 
paper  operating  arrangement 
entered  into  prior  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  this  Act,  if  at  the 
time  such  arrangement  was  first 
entered  into,  not  more  than  one 
of  the  newspaper  publications 
involved  in  the  performance  of 
such  arrangement  was  a  pub¬ 
lication  other  than  a  failing 
newspaper. 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  propose,  enter  into, 
perform,  or  enforce  a  joint  op¬ 
erating  arrangement,  not  al- 
I’eady  in  effect,  except  with  the 
prior  w'ritten  consent  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  granting  such 
approval,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  determine  that  not  more 


than  one  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lications  involved  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  w’as  a  publication  other 
than  a  failing  new’spaper;  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  any  pub¬ 
lication  may  propose,  enter  into, 
perform,  or  enforce  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  any  person  if  such 
an  agreement  was  not  prohib¬ 
ited  by  law,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.” 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of 
Michigan,  chairman  of  the 
Antiti’ust  and  Monopoly  sub¬ 
committee  w’hich  held  hearings 
on  Hayden’s  bill  and  subse¬ 
quently  on  S.1520,  proposed  an 
amendment  w’hich  would  have 
required  a  stricter  definition  of 
a  failing  new'spaper.  He  ob¬ 
jected  to  having  the  Attorney 
General  act,  in  effect,  as  both 
judge  and  jury’.  His  amendment 
W’as  rejected  by  a  vote  of  61  to 
16. 

Damage  suits  barred 

The  only  amendment  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  eased  the 
threat  of  civil  damage  suits 
under  the  antiti’ust  law.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  contained 
a  provision  that  the  exemptions 
“shall  have  no  application  to 
any  action  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  before  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act  by  any 
party  other  than  the  United 
States  upon  a  cause  of  action 
arising  under  the  antiti’ust  laws 
which  acci'ued  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.” 

Senator  Roman  Hruska,  Re¬ 
publican  of  Nebraska,  offered 
the  amendment,  which  passed 
66  to  20  over  the  objections  of 
Senator  Hart.  It  was  in  tw’o 
parts.  The  first  rolled  back  to 
last  November  4 — the  date  the 
bill  W’as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee — the  time 
limit  for  filing  of  triple  damage 
suits. 

The  second  provided  that  only 
the  named  plaintiffs  in  “class 
action”  suits  against  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Tucson  newspapers 
would  be  eligible  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages.  In  the  San  Francisco  suits, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  judg¬ 
ments  in  the  “class  action”  pro¬ 
ceedings  might  reach  $250  mil¬ 
lion.  Senator  Hart  said  that 
potential  claims  might  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  fraction  under 
the  Hruska  amendment. 


The  effect  of  the  amendment 
is  to  afford  legal  standing  to 
the  damage  suits  filed  in  San 
Francisco  and  Tucson  prior  to 
November  4,  1969,  but  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  triple  damage  actions 
after  that  date. 

An  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
New  Hampshire  Democrat, 
would  have  allowed  only  single 
newspaper  enterprises  which 
are  not  part  of  chains  and  not 
owmers  of  radio  and  television 
stations  the  benefits  of  S.1520. 
Senator  Hart  supported  the 
amendment.  Senator  Inouye  op¬ 
posed  it.  Inouye  said  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  bar  two  Hawaiian 
newspapers  from  receiving  anti- 
tinist  exemptions  even  though 
they  were  not  members  of 
chains  and  did  not  owm  radio 
or  television  stations  but  one  of 
them  had  purchased  control  of 
a  new’spaper  in  Guam. 

The  McIntyre  amendment 
W’as  defeated  63  to  13. 

More  delay  asked 

As  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consideration  of  the  bill  itself. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New 
York  suggested  that  action  be 
delayed  pending  further  study. 
Earlier  the  Senate  had  ignored 
a  proposal  by  Senator  Hart  that 
the  bill  be  returned  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Debate  on  S.1520  opened  with 
Senator  Hruska  explaining  its 
purposes  and  history.  Senator 
Hiram  Fong  of  Hawaii  noted 
that  the  first  joint  operating 
agreement  w’as  negotiated  in 
1933  by  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
new’spapers.  He  put  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  the  cities  in  w’hich  similar 
subsequent  agreements  were 
made,  beginning  with  El  Paso 
in  1936,  and  ending  with  Miami 
in  1966. 

Hruska  said  the  legislation 
W’as  requisite  because  of  “heavy 
fatalities  in  the  field  of  news¬ 
papers”  with  resultant  disap¬ 
pearance  of  independent  edito¬ 
rial  voices. 

“We  pride  ourselves  on  a  free 
press  in  this  countrj’,”  he  said. 
“But  there  have  been  shackles 
— in  fact  shackles  is  a  mild  term. 
There  has  been  oblivion  suf¬ 
fered  by  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  30  or  35  years. 
Unless  this  bill  is  passed  we  are 
apt  to  w’itness  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  newspapers  which  are 
now’  under  the  protection  and 
operation  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  if 
those  separate  editorial  voices 
w’ere  stilled,  if  the  picture  as 
we  now  know’  it,  as  restricted 
and  shrunk  as  it  is,  w’ere  made 
even  worse.” 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona  noted  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  arose  out  of  “the  Federal 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Reporters^  notes  sought 

‘Fishing  expedition’ 
subpoenas  resisted 


Executives  of  news  media 
said  this  week  they  were  con¬ 
sidering  legal  advice  on  ways 
to  contest  subpoenas  calling  for 
the  production  of  reporters’ 
notes,  tape  recordings,  film 
clips  and  other  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial  in  what  might  be  “fishing 
expeditions”  by  government 
agencies. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
appeared  to  be  concerned,  too, 
over  the  fact  that  the  broadly 
drawn  subpoenas  transgressed 
the  long-standing  policy  of  giv¬ 
ing  newsmen  a  voice  in  saying 
what  information  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  i)ublic  disclosure, 
especially  what  was  obtained  in 
confidence. 

Fred  P.  Graham,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  said  a  depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  indicated  the 
call  for  reportei-s’  files,  etc.  in 
current  investigations  would  be 
modified,  in  line  with  an  ar¬ 
rangement  already  worked  out 
with  one  magazine. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neie  York  Times, 
said  he  had  sent  Harding  F. 
Bancroft,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  to  San 
Francisco  to  “give  every  pos¬ 
sible  assistance”  to  a  Times  re¬ 
porter,  Earl  Caldwell,  who  has 
been  directed  to  appear  liefore 
a  federal  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gating  the  Black  Panther 
Party. 

Legal  counsel  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  Caldwell,  the  publish¬ 
er  stated,  and  the  Times  “is 
concerned  with  what  action 
might  l)e  taken  in  regard  to 
him,  and  also  the  possibility 
that  the  increasing  use  of  the 
subpoena  to  (dicit  information 
from  newspapermen  might 
hinder  them  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  news.” 

“It  could  well  set  up  a  barrier 
between  lejmrters  and  their 
sources  of  information,”  Sulz¬ 
berger  said.  “The  use  of  the 
subpoena  power  must  lie  bal¬ 
anced  against  the  right  of  the 
press  to  ojierate  freely  and  the 
right  of  Americans  to  a  free 
and  unham])ered  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation.” 

A  Times  editorial  asserted 
that  “this  newspaper  and  all 
the  mass  media  have  the  same 
duties  as  other  organizations  or 
individuals  to  cooperate  in  the 
processes  of  justice,  but  neither 
justice  nor  democracy  will  bene¬ 
fit  if  the  subpoena  power  is  mis¬ 


used  to  abridge  the  independence 
and  effectiveness  of  the  press.” 

Others  caught  up  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  wave  of  subpoenas 
in  various  investigations  of  the 
Black  Panthers  and  the  Weath¬ 
ermen,  a  radical  campus  gi'oup, 
include  Time,  Life,  and  News¬ 
week  and  CBS.  Some  of  the 
subpoenas  were  issued  last  fall 
and  in  some  cases  the  material 
requested  was  supplied  to 
grand  juries. 

Editors  at  Newsweek  said 
they  had  taken  pi-ecautions  to 
safeguard  any  confidential  in- 
fonnants  Ijefore  delivering  its 
files. 

Arm  of  llie  luw 

Hedley  Donovan,  editor  of 
Time  Inc.,  said  the  issuance  of 
subjjoenas  presents  serious 
problems. 

“It  appears  to  make  the  press 
an  arm  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  which  is  not  its  role,” 
he  declared.  “In  some  cases,  in¬ 
deed,  we  believe  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  have  found 
it  convenient  to  force  the  press 
to  supply  them  with  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  should  have  ob¬ 
tained  themselves.” 

It  will  be  Time’s  policy,  Don¬ 
ovan  added,  to  analyze  each 
subpoena  carefully  and  weigh 
its  relevance  to  trial  proceed¬ 
ings  or  criminal  actions. 

“Should  we  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  there  is  no  immediate 
relevance  and  that  a  law  en¬ 
forcement  body  is  on  a  ‘fishing 
expedition’  for  information,  we 
will  take  appropriate  legal  ac¬ 
tion  to  contest  the  subpoena.” 

I.egul  contr!it  duo 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  CBS,  said  that  broad,  unre¬ 
stricted  access  to  reporters’ 
notes,  notebooks  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  not  published  or  broad¬ 
cast  “can  have  a  direct  and  seri¬ 
ously  advei’se  effect  on  the  free 
flow  of  information,  and  access 
to  news  sources.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  intention  of  CBS  to 
contest  demands  of  this  nature 
as  soon  as  appropriate  cases 
are  presented.” 

J.  G.  Trezevant,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News,  said  a  move  by 
the  newspapers  in  circuit  court 
in  Chicago  to  quash  subpoenas 
by  the  Black  Panther  Party  of 
material  gathered  by  newsmen 


on  the  December  4  raid  in  which 
two  Panther  leadei’s  were  slain 
has  been  put  over  to  February 
13. 

Trezevant,  who  is  president 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said  it  is  a 
test  case  designed  to  establish 
guidelines  for  a  more  orderly 
process  of  obtaining  materials 
from  the  media. 

He  said  subpoenas  of  this  na¬ 
ture  had  led  to  reckless  “fishing 
expeditions”  through  newspaper 
files  and  harassment  of  editorial 
staffs. 

Coliiiiiiii>t  leslilie> 

Jack  Mabley,  associate  editor 
and  daily  columnist  of  Chicago 
Today,  testified  recently  at  the 
conspiracy  trial  of  seven 
charged  with  inciting  a  riot 
during  the  19(58  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  and  brought 
with  him,  under  subpoena,  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  reporter. 

Mabley  .said  he  would  have 
produced  the  records  without 
subpoena  and  actually  had  of¬ 
fered  to  do  so,  but  defense 
counsel  subpoenaed  them  any¬ 
way.  Mabley  said  he  had  no 
compunction  alwut  producing 
rejjorts  i)repai’ed  by  Dwayne 
Oklepek,  a  Today  reporter,  who 
infiltrated  radical  organizations 
and  reported  to  Mabley.  Oklepek 
has  since  retumed  to  college. 

Mabley  pointed  out  that  Ok¬ 
lepek  used  no  subterfuge  in 
l)eing  accepted  into  membership 
in  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
ciatic  Society.  He  gave  his  cor¬ 
rect  name  and  address  and  vol¬ 
unteered  to  work  for  the  group, 
eventually  advancing  to  press 
officer. 

“Actually,”  Mabley  said, 
“what  the  defense  wanted  sub¬ 
poenaed  was  all  the  material 
Oklepek  turned  in  to  me  which 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
his  testimony  as  a  government 
witness.  This  and  my  appear¬ 
ance  were  satisfactory*  with  me 
liecause  I  only  will  appear  in  a 
matter  in  which  there  are  spe¬ 
cific  facts.” 

Mabley  said  he  was  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  appear  before  the 
Cook  County  Grand  Jury*  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  SDS  Weather¬ 
men  disturbance  in  the  down- 
towm  area  but  failed  to  show  up' 
because  he  thought  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  “a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion.” 

James  Murray*,  a  Chicago 
Today  reporter,  testified  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  Chicago  riot 
conspiracy*  trial  this  week.  In 
cross-examination.  Defense  At¬ 
torney*  William  Kunstler  asked 
Murray*  if  he  had  brought  his 
notes  with  him  or  if  he  had 
tui-ned  them  over  to  the  FBI. 
The  reporter  replied  that  he  had 
destroyed  them  some  time  after 
witnessing  street  clashes  during 


the  Democratic  convention  in 
1968. 

‘Man  llie  barricades!’ 

Following  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew’s  recent  criticism 
of  the  news  media,  the  sub¬ 
poena  action  can  be  judged  as  a 
dangerous  threat  to  i)i*ess  free¬ 
dom,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
three  news  “anchor”  men — 
ABC’s  Frank  Reynolds,  CBS’s 
Walter  Cronkite,  and  NBC’s 
Chet  Huntley — at  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Radio  and  Television  So¬ 
ciety  luncheon  on  Wednesday. 
All  of  them  agreed  the  time  had 
come  “to  man  the  barricades.” 

The  first  recommended  action 
was  to  alert  the  small  radio  and 
television  stations  along  with 
the  weekly*  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  It 
was  the  small  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  publishers  of  the 
small  newspapers  who  had  led 
the  chorus  in  support  of  the 
Vice  President  when  he  first 
opened  his  attack  on  the  press 
for  alleged  prejudice  and  bias 
in  reporting  the  news,  the  com¬ 
mentators  said.  These  people 
must  be  aroused,  it  was  urged 
to  the  danger  threatened  by 
grand  jury  subpoenas. 

“We  are  in  for  trouble,” 
Huntley*  said.  “We  are  getting 
it  from  too  many*  sources.” 

Huntley*  felt  that  all  the  news 
media  should  be  brought  into  a 
concerted  protest. 

“Absolutely*,”  said  Cronkite. 
“My  feeling  is  that  indeed  we 
must  fight  back.  Indeed  we  must 
man  the  barricades.  .  .  .  We 
must  fight  harder  than  we  have 
in  the  past  to  protect  our  basic 
press  freedoms.” 

Reynolds  agreed.  “In  com¬ 
munications,”  he  said,  “we  have 
not  done  a  very*  good  job.  Our 
job  involves  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know,  and  to  preserve 
this  right  we  must  involve  the 
silent  majority*.” 

Sources  elcjsed 

Cronkite  said  the  threat  that 
reporters  and  tv*  news  crews 
would  have  to  disclose  confi¬ 
dential  information,  involving 
the  names  of  news  sources,  was 
already*  making  news  harder  to 
get. 

“At  CBS  in  the  last  week,” 
he  said,  “two  news  sources  (one 
in  private  business  and  the 
other  a  government  employe) 
have  refused  to  talk  any  more 
with  reporters.” 

Cronkite  thought  that  nobody 
v\*as  directly  intimidated  by  the 
Vice  President  but  that  “this 
vv*as  not  the  point.”  The  point, 
he  felt,  was  that  “big  govern¬ 
ment”  had  been  encouraged  to 
take  a  censorious  look  at  the 
press,  “and  this  is  what  we  are 
all  mad  about.” 
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BELT  CONVEYOR  In  the  BEST  system  designed  for  the  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Is  controlled  from  an  electronic  console.  The  system 
Is  adaptable  also  to  Installation  for  airport  baggage  handling. 


THE  SYSTEM  IS  CALLED  BEST— And  here,  Ron  Best,  a  Sta-Hi 
electronic  technician,  operates  the  console  of  the  new  bundle  escort 
system  totalizer. 


Phoenix  bundle  system  shown  at  Sta-Hi  plant 


|{y  (]ani|>lM‘ll  WatHoii 

Nkwport  Rkach,  Calif. 

Sta-Hi’s  new  mailroom  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  automatic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  bundled  newspapers 
thi'ouffh  stackers  and  into  dis¬ 
tribution  trucks  was  introduced 
here  January  2!)-.S0. 

The  “bundle  escort  system 
totalizer”  (called  BEST)  was 
demonstrated  by  operation  of  a 
total  system  set  up  inside  the 
company’s  ])lant  here. 

Later  this  will  become  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette's  enlarjred 
plant.  Demonstration  will  con¬ 
tinue  here  until  mid-Februaiy 
shipment  to  the  first  purchaser. 

Airport  help  seen 

BEST’S  adaptability  to  large 
and  medium-size  dailies  and 
even  to  airport  baggage  han¬ 
dling  was  displayed  before  a 
gathering  which  included  news¬ 
paper  executives  from  through¬ 
out  North  America  and  three 
European  countries. 

Randall  Barton,  R&G  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  descrilied  the  au¬ 
tomated  mailroom  handling 
project  he  had  once  thought  of 
“only  as  a  $700,000  dream”  as 
“a  dandy”  in  the  premiere  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  43-year-old  Sta-Hi 
Corporation,  which  is  a  subsid- 
iai-y  of  Republic  Corporation, 
pointed  out  that  the  system  is 
such  that  one  man  can  control 
the  entire  operation  quickly  and 
accurately. 

The  feature  of  the  high-speed 
synchronized  belt  conveyors 
linked  to  a  master  control  con¬ 
sole  is  its  maximum  flexibility, 
Spitaleri  said. 

Guests  watching  the  in-plant 
demonstration  from  five-tier 
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bleachers  set  up  in  the  “infield” 
of  the  installation  were  told  that 
BEST  will  move  up  to  150 
newspaper  bundles  to  multiple 
and  separate  truck  positions  or 
storage,  on  command,  at  the 
rate  of  333  feet  per  minute.  The 
pi’ogram  also  enables  retrieval 
from  storage. 

This  movement  of  bundles  or 
of  baggage  within  minimum 
space  requirements  assures  an 
accurate  count  of  whatev'er  is 
being  transported,  explained 
Donald  V.  Weber,  Sta-Hi  pr-esi- 
dent. 

Deflectors  positioned  at  de¬ 
sired  inteiwals  shift  the  bundles 
to  the  location  as  cormnanded 
by  the  console  operator.  Not 
more  than  15  bundles  a  minute 
will  go  to  any  one  spot,  how¬ 
ever. 

Weber  expressed  belief  the 
Sta-Hi  product  will  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  complex  bundle  distri¬ 
bution  which  have  mounted  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years. 

Increased  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  generated  the  need  to 
print  advance  sections,  which 
often  are  combined  and  shipped 
out  in  mixed  loads  with  the 
main  edition.  Many  dailies  have 
gone  into  regional  or  zoned  edi¬ 
tions,  requiring  two  or  more 
products  to  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  simultaneously,  Weber 
explained. 

The  basic  system  costs  from 
.$200,000  to  $2  million  in  accord 
with  the  volume  of  units. 

The  equipment  for  Phoenix 
provides  distriVmtion  to  12  de- 
liveiy  trucks  and  two  storage 
positions  and  “you  can  go  in 
and  out  of  a  truck  as  you  want,” 
explained  William  Baumgart¬ 
ner,  Sta-Hi  vicepresident. 

The  installation  will  handle 
for  February  7,  1970 


the  output  of  34  R&G  press 
units  operating  through  four 
Sta-Hi  stackers  for  regular  run 
papers  and  a  fifth  stacker  for 
inserts.  A  sixth  stacker  will  be 
added. 

REST  will  be  placed  in  a 
mailroom  with  27,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  area  is 
in  the  new  three-stor>’  and  full 
basement  building  which  added 
138,000  square  feet  of  space  to 
the  R&G  plant  and  enabled 
doubling  the  mailroom  space. 
Barton  said. 

The  R&G  plant  produces  some 
190,000  morning,  110,000  eve¬ 
ning  and  275,000  Sunday  papers 
as  well  as  ai'ound  90  pages  of 
inserts  a  w'eek.  Nonnally  the 
R&G  will  operate  with  two 
stackers  and  a  backup  line.  In¬ 
serts  may  be  “stackerized”  or 
manually'  inserted. 

The  expansion  of  the  Phoenix 
plant  of  the  Pulliam  Newspa¬ 
pers  was  designed  by  Chas.  T. 
Main  Inc. 

.SI. 5  million  market 

Spitaleri  estimated  the  mar¬ 
ket  potential  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment’s  application  to  mail  rooms 
at  more  than  $7  million  annual¬ 
ly'.  This  figure  represents  a  rea¬ 
sonable  share  of  a  $15  million 
a  year  total  newspaper  industi’y' 
market,  he  declared. 

Extension  of  the  newspaper 
system  for  handling  bundles 
into  the  airport  realm  requires 
only  an  enlarged  mechanical 
section  to  meet  the  heavier  load 
requirements  of  passenger  lug¬ 
gage,  Spitaleri  said. 

This  will  be  possible  whether 
baggage  be  placed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  manually'  or  in  carrier  un¬ 
loaders,  the  luggage  containers 
developed  for  jumbo  jet  liners, 
he  believes. 

Spitaleri  estimated  the  mar¬ 


ket  i)otential  in  the  aviation 
field  to  be  in  excess  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion  annually. 

• 

Decision  on  Hoe 
put  off  to  March 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan  took  revised  bids  for  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  assets  under  consid¬ 
eration  at  a  hearing  Thursday 
(Febi  uaiy  5)  and  said  he  would 
delay  a  “definitive  decision”  un¬ 
til  early  in  March. 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  in¬ 
creased  its  offer  from  $5  to  $8 
million  for  inventory  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  Hoe  pi'ess  divi¬ 
sion  but  reduced  the  scale  of 
payments  on  royalties.  Wood’s 
offer  excludes  the  Hoe  real 
estate  in  the  Bronx. 

A  new  proposal  in  w'riting 
also  was  made  by  Harris-Inter- 
type  Corp.  and  a  spokesman  for 
the  Italian-based  Fasco  Corp. 
said  it  might  tender  a  new  bid 
which  would  make  $5.5  million 
inmiediately  available  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Hoe  business. 

Sun  Chemical  Co.  withdrew 
from  bidding  for  the  Hoe  metal 
decorating  division  after  Crown 
Cork  &  Seal  Co.  raised  its 
offer  to  $950,000. 

Judge  Ryan  said  he  had  the 
power  to  sell  all  or  part  of  the 
Hoe  assets,  and  in  commenting 
on  his  postponement  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  bids,  he  declaimed  he  was 
not  conducting  a  “distress  sale.” 
He  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
the  Hoe  petition  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  last  July  and  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  the  company  under  a 
tiusteeshij). 

The  next  hearing  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  2  p.m.  March  12  in  the 
U.S.  Court  House. 
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Eltra  reports 
gain  in  sales 
and  earnings 

Eltra  Corporation  reported 
this  week  higher  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  first  quarter  of  op¬ 
erations  ending  1  )ecemlK»r  31. 

J.  A.  Keller,  president,  in¬ 
formed  stockholders  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York  City 
on  February  4  that  volume  of 
business  had  increased  by  $8,- 
8.37,000  from  the  corresponding 
first  quarter  a  year  ago  to  $117,- 
813,000. 

Earnings  for  the  cjuarter  were 
up  slightly  over  last  year,  going 
from  $5,931,000  to  $0,042,000. 
On  the  basis  of  average  shares 
outstanding,  earnings  per  share 
were  up  3c  to  78c. 

Keller  said  the  outlook  for  the 
second  quarter  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  good  in  view  of  the  cur¬ 
tailments  in  automobile  produc¬ 
tion  stemming  from  attempts  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  to 
control  inflation  through  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates. 
These  restrictive  factors,  Keller 
said,  also  have  affected  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  appliances,  farm 
machinery,  heavy  industrial 
equipment  and  many  others.  As 
a  result,  he  said  second  quarter 
earnings  will  probably  be  down 
from  year  ago  figures. 

Eltra’s  consolidated  sales  for 
fiscal  1969  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  $431,942,812.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  leasing  subsidiary 
Equilease  Corpoi-ation,  contrib¬ 
uted  $57,321,479.  Consolidated 
net  income  was  $22,589,365  last 
year,  compared  with  $22,146,357 
for  the  previous  year. 

Keller  noted  that  it  was  the 
sixth  full  year  of  Eltra’s  merged 
operation  as  well  as  the  sixth 
year  of  consecutive  increases  in 
sales  and  earnings. 

Oilier  eoiiipanies 

Eltra  Corp.  was  formed  in 
1963  through  the  merger  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  and 
Electric  Autolite  Company. 
Since  then,  the  corporation  has 
acquired  control  of  several  com¬ 
panies,  including  Prestolite  Co., 
an  automotive  parts  manufac¬ 
turer;  Stanley  Flagg,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  pipe  fittings;  North 
American  Refractories  Co.,  a 
manufacturer  of  refractory 
products;  and  Burros  Mills, 
basically  in  the  grain  storage 
and  flour  milling  business. 

The  policy  of  gradually  buy¬ 
ing  back  the  corporation’s  stock 
is  continuing,  Keller  said  in  his 
report  to  the  stockholders,  for 
purposes  that  include  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  stock  options  and  future 


acquisitions.  He  said  some  ac¬ 
quisitions  under  negotiation  in 
1969  could  not  be  concluded  for 
economic  reasons.  However,  in¬ 
terest  continues,  he  said. 

Keller  mentioned  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  stockholders  that  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  Chi¬ 
cago  had  ruled  in  August,  1969, 
that  some  Mergenthaler  photo- 
typ.setting  machines  contained 
components  which  infringed  on 
two  patents  owned  by  Photon 
Inc.  of  Wilmington,  Mass.  He 
said  the  decision  is  under  ap¬ 
peal,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Eltra  is  discussing  a  settlement 
with  Photon. 

In  a  question  and  answer  pe¬ 
riod,  Lewis  Gilbert,  a  stock¬ 
holder,  asked  why  Eltra  was  not 
one  of  the  bidders  for  the  R. 
Hoe  &  Company  assets. 

G.  E.  Taylor,  treasurer  of 
Eltra,  said  that  Eltra  had  indi¬ 
cated  an  interest  in  a  “certain 
segment”  of  the  Hoe  company 
but  decided  not  to  enter  a  bid 
becau.se  of  the  long  time  that 
would  be  incurred  pursuing  the 
matter.  Taylor  said  Eltra  had 
tried  to  acquire  Hoe  before  the 
Chapter  10  proceedings  began 
in  July. 


'¥7'*  that  “we  will  have  to  vote  for 

T  IttT Tad  Szulc,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
one  in  the  press  corps  here  who 

Avvolc  oVi'ir  never  tried  to 

SUV  cover  the  ARVN  in  regions  they 
*  now  control.” 

Associated  Press,  in  re- 
JLCIJvX  Id.  o  spouse  to  the  same  query,  said 
its  war  reporters  had  encoun- 
“Vietnamization”  is  making  it  tered  no  such  difficulty, 
more  difficult,  it  seems,  for  some 

reporters  to  reach  the  areas  of  Incidents  related 

combat  \\  here  South  Vietnamese  Whitehead,  in  a  statement 

forces  have  taken  over.  from  Saigon,  de.  bed  the  sit- 

Tad  Szulc  of  the  Ach;  \  ork  uation  this  way: 

Times  reported^  that  the  Penta-  ‘"To  start  with,  for  several 
gon  is  faced  with  a  problem  of  nionths  they  (South  Vietnam- 
getting  United  States  newsmen  ^se)  have  had  a  rule  that  a  cor- 
full  access  to  areas  controlled  respondent  cannot  visit  an 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.”  ARVN  unit  unless  he  takes  with 
Szulc  wrote  that  the  Pentagon  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
acknowledged  that  in  recent  from  the  joint  general  staff  in 
months  several  South  \  ietnam-  Saigon.  The  commander  of  the 
ese  divisional  commanders  have  unit  in  the  field  approves  the 
either  excluded  American  cor-  trip  and  thus  has  advance  no¬ 
respondents  or  declinecl  to  pro-  tjee  the  correspondent  is  coming, 
vide  information  or  guidance  to  This  is  very  cumbersome.  But  if 
visiting  newsmen.”  a  correspondent  follows  the 

1  he  Vietnamese  may  not  like  rules,  gets  his  letter  of  intro- 
what  some  reporters  write.  duction  and  sets  out,  his  trou- 
V' alter  F,  Whitehead,  United  bles  are  not  over. 

Press  International  manager  for  “Here’s  what  happened  to 
Vietnam,  has  acknowledged  in  yPI  correspondent  Robert  Kay- 
response  to  a  query  from  E&P  j^r  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Me- 

-  kong  Delta,  a  region  under  the 

A  TVT  A  sway  of  the  ARVN : 

^  I  ^  /\  “Kaylor  got  to  Can  Tho,  the 

IV  Corps  headquarters,  found 
Mrs.  Ruth  Berge-  there  was  no  ARVN  transpor- 
resident  of  Good  tation  to  take  him  to  the  Ca 
lines  treasurer.  Mau  peninsula  where  heavy  ac- 

l  its  related  activi- 

ight  from  the  es-  ,  thumbed  a  ride  with  the 

nv  of  the  late  col-  ^ 

V  PeTr<5on  who  logistical  support  down  there. 

rd  interest  “W’hen  ^hen  he  reached  Ca  Mau,  he 
said  Osenenko,  "as  told  by  U.S  advisors  they 
■’S  widow,  felt  she  ^alk  to  him  because 

«  the  Vietnamese  commanding 
to  continue  in  the  i  ,  j  i  •  • 

r  more”  Dorothy  had  been  complaining 

.f  Leonard  Marks! 
of  tho  TT  <?  To  *ags  to  newsmen. 

■  ..  “The  Vietnamese  did  not  haye 

;ency,  was  another  ■  ^  m  ^ 

an  information  officer,  only  a 
will  stay  on  with  ....  ,  ,  u  4. 

.  ,  .  political  officer  who  could  not 

m  an  a  yisory  anything.  Kaylor  then 

o  er  owner  was  general  had  made  a 

Pf’  •^TTniu  that  only  the  general  him- 

dio  station  WHOM,  newsmen.  Un¬ 

to  Osenenko  the  fortunately,  the  general  llyed  50 
-aches  900  papers  miles  away, 
or  another.  .Jack 

olumn  alone  is  in  General's  consent  needed 
The  syndicate  han-  « ‘You  cannot  go  anjAvhere 
paper  features,  in-  ^vithout  the  general’s  consent,’ 
ms  by  Harry  Gol-  Xaylor  said.  ‘And  the  political 
rothers  and  Sheila  warfare  officer  nor  anyone  else 
lies,  puzzles,  youth  forward  command  post 

veil  as  commentary  would  think  of  disturbing  the 
offered  and  Osen-  general  on  such  a  matter  on 
5  syndicate  is  seek-  gf  incurring  his  w'rath. 

es  to  merge  into  They  say  the  general  may  come 
•ation.  tomorrow'.’ 

are  Syndicate  was  “Kaylor  said  in  this  instance 
1884  by  S.  S.  Me-  a  French  teleyision  crew  had 
thor’s  agent.  North  been  waiting  for  two  days  with 
ew’spaper  Alliance  no  result.  He  finally  found  a 
in  1920  by  John  N.  fellow  American  who  gaye  him 
lay  NANA  seryices  some  interesting  material  on  a 
ers,  Osenenko  said,  deep  background  basis. 
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Koster  firm  buys  NANA 


North  American  Newspaper 
.Alliance  and  three  of  its  related 
activitie.s — Bell  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Women’s  News  Service  and 
NANA  Photo  Service — have 
been  acquired  by  the  Good  Read¬ 
ing  Corporation  (70  Pine  St., 
New  York  City). 

John  Osenenko,  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  executive  vicepresident, 
said  the  purchase  was  made  for 
an  undisclosed  amount  of  money. 

Good  Reading  is  involved  in 
the  writing  and  distribution  of 
educational  and  advertising  pub¬ 
lications. 

Koster  has  had  a  previous 
ownership  interest  in  NANA. 
He  headed  an  investor’s  syndi¬ 
cate  known  as  Koster-Dana 
Corp.  that  purchased  the  syndi¬ 
cate  from  Ernest  Cuneo,  an  at¬ 
torney,  in  1963.  Sale  of  the 
group’s  interest  to  unidentified 
persons  was  announced  in  1965. 

Osenenko  said  he  will  remain 
as  the  syndicate’s  executive 
vicepresident.  “The  whole 
thing’s  very  good,”  he  said  of 
the  sale,  “and  everything  will 
continue  just  as  before.” 

Henry  S.  Koster,  president  of 
Good  Reading,  will  become 
chairman  and  president  of 
NANA. 

Charles  Anderson  Dana  Jr,  a 
director  of  Good  Reading,  be¬ 
comes  vicechairman.  Albert  A. 
Hoff  moves  to  treasurer  from 
his  position  as  controller.  Sid¬ 
ney  Goldberg  remains  as  vice- 


president  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Berge- 
sen,  a  vicepresident  of  Good 
Reading,  becomes  treasurer. 

NANA  and  its  related  activi¬ 
ties  were  bought  from  the  es¬ 
tate  and  w'idow'  of  the  late  col¬ 
umnist  Drew  Pearson,  who 
owned  one-third  interest.  “When 
Drew  died,”  said  Osenenko, 
“Luvie,  Drew’s  widow,  felt  she 
didn’t  want  to  continue  in  the 
business  any  more.”  Dorothy 
Marks,  wife  of  Leonard  Marks, 
former  head  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency,  was  another 
owner.  She  will  stay  on  with 
the  syndicate  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  other  owner  was 
Fortune  Pope,  president  of 
New  York  radio  station  WHOM. 

According  to  Osenenko  the 
syndicate  “reaches  900  papers 
in  one  way  or  another.  Jack 
Ander.son’s  column  alone  is  in 
625  papers.”  The  syndicate  han¬ 
dles  55  newspaper  features,  in¬ 
cluding  columns  by  Harry  Gol¬ 
den,  Joyce  Brothers  and  Sheila 
Graham.  Comics,  puzzles,  youth 
features,  as  well  as  commentary 
features  are  offered  and  Osen¬ 
enko  says  his  syndicate  is  seek¬ 
ing  properties  to  merge  into 
the  new  operation. 

The  McClure  Syndicate  was 
founded  in  1884  by  S.  S.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  an  author’s  agent.  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
was  started  in  1920  by  John  N. 
Wheeler.  Today  NANA  services 
130  newspapers,  Osenenko  said. 


Consumer  laws  will 
change  advertising 

Washington  stantial  nationwide  liability 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of  under  federal  law  by  use  of  one 
Utah,  chairman  of  the  Senate  misleading  ad.” 

Subcommittee  for  Consumers, 

said  this  week  he  feels  that  the  .Monetary  damage  .^uiis 


counter  protection  regulation. 

“Obviously  advertising  plays 
a  central  rote  in  developing  un¬ 
realistic  consumer  expectation,” 
Harlow  said.  “It  seems  self  evi¬ 
dent  that  adherence  to  the  truth 
is  vital  to  advertisers  as  well  as 
advertising  agencies  so  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  pay  attention  to  adver¬ 
tising.  When  advertising  makes 
unrealistic  claims  and  produces 
consumer  frustration,  a  clamor 


consumer  movements  presented 
challenges  to  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry. 

“I  want  to  touch  upon  one 
aspect  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  consumer¬ 
ism  which  very  frankly  puzzles 
me,”  the  Senator  said  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session  of  the  12th  annual  Gov¬ 
ernment  Affairs  Conference. 
“If  I  understand  your  business 
correctly,  you  try  to  convince 
the  potential  shopper  that  your 
client’s  product  is  the  best  buy 
for  any  number  of  I'easons. 

“Why  then,  have  many  of  the 
changes  we  are  making  legisla¬ 
tively  in  the  consumer  field  not 
been  made  voluntarily  for  the 
advantage  the  improvements 
would  make  in  your  competitive 
position? 

“I  consider  it  a  challenge  to 
the  advertising  industry’  to  cre¬ 
ate  labeling  which  would  facili¬ 
tate  comparison  shopping  be¬ 
tween  sizes  of  the  same  brand, 
and  advertise  the  convenience 
and  candor.” 

Congress  will  act 

Senator  Moss  said  the  91st 
Congress  would  undoubtedly  en¬ 
act  legislation  that  would  im¬ 
plement  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act,  requiring  war¬ 
ranties  that  are  easy  to  read 
and  understand  without  squint¬ 
ing  at  the  fine  print,  dealing 
with  door-to-door  selling  and 
auto  safety  and  the  problem  of 


One  Administration  proposal 
is  the  creation  of  a  consumer 
protection  division  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .lustice.  A  function 
of  this  division  would  be  to  en¬ 
force  the  statute  relating  to 
monetary  damage  suits. 

Harlow  acknowledged  that 
there  might  be  overlapping  be¬ 
tween  the  JiKstice  Department 
division’s  functions  and  those 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  he  said  that  “by  creat¬ 
ing  a  consumer  protection  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  Administration  would 
leave  open  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
aligning  the  consumer  protection 
and  antitriKst  responsibilities  of 
the  Dejiartment  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.” 

The  commission,  Harlow  as¬ 
serted,  had  lost  a  large  measure 
of  public  confidence  in  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  the  existing 
consumer  protection  responsi¬ 
bilities  “because  it  had  carried 
on  many  protracted  and  trivial 
procedures.”  A  restructuring  of 
the  agency,  he  said,  was  a  goal 
of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Harlow  preached  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  the  gospel  of  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Encouragement  of  un¬ 
reasonable  consumer  expecta¬ 
tion  inevitably  leads  to  con¬ 
sumer  dissatisfaction,  he  .said, 
and  generates  pressure  for 

Classified  Linage 


often  develops  for  a  remedy  far 
worse  than  the  infraction.” 

IVrsiiasioii  or  suiiclion 

A  legitimate  role  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  asserted,  was  to  en¬ 
courage  adherence  to  the  truth, 
first  by  persuasion  and  later,  if 
necessary,  by  sanctions. 

“This  role  properly  conceived 
is  not  an  anti-business  one,” 
Harlow  declared.  “It  is  an  effort 
to  create  greater  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  market  place 
which  .should  lead  to  greater 
sales  and  profits.” 

The  President,  Harlow  said, 
has  sought  to  give  the  FTC  a 
new  weapon  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  advertising 
community — the  right  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  against  un¬ 
fair  or  deceptive  commercial 
practices.  This  could  result  in  “a 
multi-million  dollar  advertising 
campaign  being  stopped  in  its 
tracks  after  one  showing  of  a 
deceptive  ad.  Such  a  proposal 
would  place  a  premium  upon 
thorough  policing  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  agency  and  pre¬ 
vent  ‘hit  and  run’  advertising 
where  damage  is  done  before  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  can  act.” 

The  delegates  also  were  told 
by  Samuel  Thurm,  advertising 
vicepresident  of  Lever  Brothers, 
that  the  advertising  industry  it- 

. . .  Year  1969 


air  pollution. 

Consumer  protection  was  the 
keynote  of  the  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation. 

The  Nixon  Administration’s 
proposals  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  fraud  and  deceit  in 
the  market  place  were  described 
by  Bryce  Harlow,  Congressional 
Relations  and  National  Affairs 
Counselor  to  the  President. 

Harlow  emphasized  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Consumer  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  of  1969,  put  forward 
by  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  pending  in  Congress,  which 
would  prohibit  a  clearly-defined 
range  of  frauds  and  would  open 
the  courts  to  consumers,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  as  a  class,  to  re¬ 
cover  monetary  damages. 

If  this  were  passed,  Harlow 
said,  a  national  advertiser  and 
his  advertising  agency  would 
“run  the  risk  of  creating  a  sub- 


1969 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  20,998,070 

Santa  Ana  Register  ..  I3,426,S24 

Washington  Post  .  18,032,671 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  14,664,033 

Houston  Post  .  14,619,632 


Evening 


Miami  Herald  .  14,371,715 

New  York  Times  .  13,940,792 

Dallas  News  .  13,497,110 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  13,420,923 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  13,197,169 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  14,670,430 

New  York  Times  .  14,089,898 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,877,011 

Boston  Globe  .  9,278,560 

Chicago  Tribune  .  8,570,892 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  7,234,979 

Miami  Herald  .  7,126,968 

Houston  Chronicle .  6,813,900 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  6,433,957 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  6,398,825 


1968 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  19,720,335 

Washington  Post  15,509,192 

Cleveland  P'ain  Dealer  14,065,567 

Santa  Ana  Register  13,650,759 

Houston  Post  .  .  13,062,182 

New  York  Times  ,  .  13,021,307 

Miami  Herald  .  12,115,512 

Atlanta  Constitution  11,606.669 

Dallas  News  .  11,562,911 

Minneapolis  Tribune  11,544,017 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  17,257,739 

Santa  Ana  Register .  13,650,759 

Toronto  Star  .  13,450,069 

Seattle  Times  .  12,926,307 

Miami  News . 12,059,449 

San  Jose  News  ..  .  11,532,883 

Atlanta  Journal  .  11,456,595 

Minneapolis  Star  .  11,404,972 

Toronto  Telegram  .  10,993,386 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star  . 10,037,101 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  13,860,741 

New  York  Times  .  13,126,784 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,091,470 

Boston  Globe  .  8,825,983 

Chicago  Tribune  .  7,460,552 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  6,600,634 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  6,160,560 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  5.891,943 

Washington  Post  .  5,881,209 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  5,455,645 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 
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BRADFORD  B.  REYNOLDS,  vice- 
president  of  Parade,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  supplement's  pub¬ 
lisher  sales  staff.  He  joined  Parade 
in  1966  and  has  been  in  charge  of 
advertising  sales  in  the  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  territory.  Previously, 
he  was  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  This  Week. 

self  was  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure  responsible  for  clamor  for 
“the  severest  controls  over  ad¬ 
vertising”  because  it  had  failed 
“to  make  clear  our  respect  for 
the  consumer,  a  respect  that  is 
essential  to  the  effective  func¬ 
tioning  of  our  advertising  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Thurm  said  distrust  and  hostil¬ 
ity  toward  business  “grows  to 
levels  hard  to  accept  or  even  to 
believe”  and  in  the  general  cli¬ 
mate  of  protest  and  confronta¬ 
tion  “our  own  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing  has  become  a  prime  target.” 

This  was  in  part  due,  he  said, 
to  the  serious  failure  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  “to  make 
clear  our  respect  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.”  “And  we  have  failed  as 
communicators  as  well — failed 
in  the  task  of  explaining  to  the 
w'orld  what  advertising  is  really 
about,  and  how  it  really  works,” 
Thurm  declared. 

A  serious  problem,  according 
to  Thurm,  “is  the  partial  truth 
of  some  accusations  about  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Although  advertisers  have 
been  “consumerists”  for  many 
years,  Thurm  said,  they  have 
failed  to  get  across  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  “our  respect  for  the 
consumer.” 

“There  are  some  of  us  who 
really  do  think  that  consumers 
are  morons,  unfortunately. 
Some  of  them  occasionally  say 
so  in  public,  confirming  our 
critics’  suspicions  and  aiding 
their  case  against  us. 

• 

Ad  rep  named 

Pomona,  Calif. 

The  Pomona  Progress-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  Ontario  Daily  Re¬ 
port,  Donrey  Media  Group 
newspapers,  are  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  Western  Dailies. 
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Label  explanations  boost  sales 

Supermarket  ads  telling 
shopper  how  to  get  smart 


|{y  Susan  Rosenhauni 

Now  that  “consumerism”  has 
l)ecome  a  household  word,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
advertising  reflects  the  move¬ 
ment,  as  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  strives  to  remove  from  the 
housewife’s  mind  the  impression 
that  she  is  l)eing  gypped. 

.K  popular  target  of  attack 
by  the  consumer  movement  is 
the  supermarket.  And,  with  in¬ 
flation  eating  away  at  the  food 
dollar,  food  retailers  are  feeling 
increased  pressure  to  come  up 
with  a  more  viable  package  of 
quality-plus-thrift. 

One  food  chain  in  the  New 
York  area  claims  it  anticipated 
the  consumerism  trend  by  insti¬ 
tuting  a  new  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  program  as  eaidy  as  Oc- 
tol)er,  1968.  The  company.  Hills 
Supermarkets,  called  a  press 
conference  last  week  to  report 
results  of  its  campaign. 

Hills,  whose  parent  company 
is  Pueblo  Supermarkets,  has  67 
stores  throughout  New  .Jersey, 
New  York  City,  Long  Island 
and  Connecticut.  It  is  the 
twenty-second  largest  chain  in 
the  country,  fourth  largest  in 
New  York  City  and  largest  in 
Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties, 
Long  Island.  Pueblo  is  the 
lai’gest  food  chain  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean. 

■84-  niillittii  for  ads 

The  campaign,  which  has  been 
costing  alK)ut  .$4  million  a  year, 
consists  ])rimarily  of  full-page 
newspaper  ads  with  housewife¬ 
pleasing  headlines  such  as:  “Sir¬ 
loin,  explained;”  “Pot  Roast, 
explained;”  and  “Meat  labeling, 
explained.”  Copy  in  each  goes 
on  to  exjjlain  why,  for  example, 
one  should  buy  a  brisket  cut  for 
l)ot  roast,  what  color  a  good 
brisket  should  l)e  when  bought 
and  how  much  fat  it  should 
contain.  The  ad  features  a  lai'ge, 
scrumptious-looking  piece  of 
brisket  and  ends  with  the  tag¬ 
line:  “Hills — we  dare  to  make 
you  a  smarter  shopper.” 

The  thinking  behind  all  this, 
according  to  Pueblo’s  chairman, 
Harold  Topijel,  is  that  since 
consumerism  is  going  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  mass  food  retailing  in 
this  decade,  the  industry  would 
do  better  joining,  rather  than 
fighting  it. 


The  ads  are  strikingly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  traditional 
price-  and  item-filled  promotions 
found  in  supermarket  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  were  creatwl  by  Mar¬ 
tin  &  Landey  Al  low  Advertising 
agency,  based  on  findings  by 
Oxtoby-Smith,  marketing  re¬ 
search  firm,  which  determined 
what  it  is  that  customers  really 
want  to  know  about  the  food 
they  buy. 

C.aiiipaigii's  petals 

Toppel  explained  that  the 
campaign  was  devised  with 
three  goals  in  mind:  to  identify 
Hills  as  quality  merchants;  to 
introduce  and  communicate  the 
expertise  of  the  company’s  de¬ 
partment  managers  and  em¬ 
ployes;  and  to  etlucate  the  con¬ 
sumer  herself  as  to  the  level  of 
quality  she  could  expect  at  a 
Hills  store. 

The  results:  increased  sales, 
as  much  as  10  percent  higher 
on  advertised  items,  plus  record- 
breaking  sales  at  individual 
stores ;  higher  morale  among 
Hills  employes;  and  several  ad¬ 
vertising  awards  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  including  one  from  the 
suiiermarket  industry. 

Ed  Epstein,  Hills  president, 
went  on:  “We’re  all  for  the  kind 
of  consumerism  which  can  be 
defined  as  the  customer’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  right  to  know 
w'hat  she  gets  for  her  money.” 
Hills  banks  on  this  philosophy 
l)ecause,  he  said,  “informed  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  responsible — and 
will  appreciate  responsible  per¬ 
formance.  That  means  higher 
profits.” 

Quality  questioned 

By  asking  the  shopper  to 
question  our  quality,  Epstein 
said,  we  are  conveying  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  consumerism.  “If  we 
don’t  educate  and  protect  the 
consumer,”  he  predicted,  “the 
government  will.”  The  key  to 
successful  retailing,  then,  is 
satisfying  the  consumer. 

And,  the  only  way  to  talk  to 
her  is  through  the  mass  media, 
“particularly  through  the  news¬ 
paper  where  we  can  achieve  a 
dialogue.” 

The  campaign  thus  far  has 
centered  on  meat  items,  because 
Hills  management  felt  that  was 


the  area  of  greatest  mystery  to 
the  average  housewife.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ads,  the  company 
has  been  distributing  booklets 
on  meats  and  menus  at  its  out¬ 
lets  for  take-home  use,  including 
one  on  meat  labeling  which  lists 
every  meat  label  description 
carried  in  the  store  and  where 
on  the  animal  the  cut  comes 
from.  More  than  a  million  have 
been  given  away  to  date. 

All  these  materials,  said  Ep¬ 
stein,  “are  making  our  custom¬ 
ers  the  smartest  in  the  world.” 
And,  he  added  proudly,  “More 
pots  in  Brooklyn  are  filled  with 
the  recommendations  of  our 
meat  manager  than  anyone 
would  believe.” 

‘Silly  con>unicriMM’ 

Similar  programs  are  planned 
for  fx’esh  produce,  dry  groceries, 
dairy  products  and  appetizers. 
Explaining  further,  Epstein 
said:  “We  are  tiying  to  create 
a  ‘Tiffany  standard’  in  our 
stores  by  ‘opening  up  all  the 
black  boxes  of  mystery  items’ 
and  eventually  becoming  ‘the 
housewife’s  discretionary’  food 
broker.’  ” 

As  to  the  controversial  issue 
of  Unit  Pricing,  or  listing  the 
price-per-pound  or  equivalent 
unit  for  grocery  goods,  Epstein 
categorized  such  regulations  as 
“silly  consumerism.”  He  called 
the  idea  behind  it  a  “great  con¬ 
cept,”  but  in  its  current  pro¬ 
posed  form  (now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  State  leg- 
islatui*e),  “it  will  wipe  out  8.5 
to  50  percent  of  the  small  mer¬ 
chants.”  Shoppers  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  size  or  package  or 
brand,  he  said,  but  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  rests  with  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  should  standard¬ 
ize  their  packaging. 

Ad  agency’s  route 

In  a  recent  panel  discussion, 
John  Bowen,  executive  vice- 
president  at  Benton  &  Bowles, 
looked  at  the  role  of  the  ad 
agency  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement.  He  said  that 
agencies  “must  believe  and  act 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
Ixecause  not  to  do  so  is  to  fail 
our  responsibility  to  our  clients 
and  our  larger  responsibilities 
as  an  important  factor  in  our 
social  anxl  economic  system.” 

The  statement  turned  out  to 


be  something  of  a  j)rediction. 
McCann-Erickson  jumped  on 
the  consumer  Ixandwagon  with 
the  appointment  of  a  senior 
vicepresident  and  boai’d  mem¬ 
ber,  Margot  Sherman,  to  a  new¬ 
ly  created  post  of  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs  Coordinator  for  the  agen¬ 
cy.  In  making  the  announce- 
Rolxert  Marker,  McCann  presi¬ 
dent,  said: 

“The  best  route  to  solving 
the  problem  of  consumerism  is 
a  marketing  route,  managed  at 
the  marketing  level  of  business. 
The  marketing  concept  Ixegins 
with  the  determination  of  con¬ 
sumer  wants  and  needs — and 
coordinates  with  ju’oduction  and 
engineering  to  develop  goods 
and  services  to  satisfy  tho.se 
needs.”  He  continued:  “Market¬ 
ing  management  is  the  planning, 
organizing  and  control  of  nil 
activities  required  to  develop 
and  bring  a  product  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  at  optimum  profits  .  .  , 
It  is  the  level  which  addres.ses 
itself  to  knowing  and  sei’\’ing 
the  consumer  .  .  .  the  marketing 
man  is  the  consumer’s  sei'\’ant.” 

The  agency  president  went 
on:  “I  am  also  sugge.sting  that 
innovative,  aggressive  action  to 
embrace  the  consumer  and  his 
after-purchase  satisfaction  of¬ 
fers  your  business  the  greatest 
persuasion  and  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  1970’s.  And,  now 
that  we  are  moving  into  an  eco¬ 
nomic  cooling  period,  business 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
listen  more  attentively  to  the 
consumer — and  after  listening, 
to  start  doing  something  for 
him.” 

Concluding:  “The  great  ad¬ 
vertising  success  of  the  7()’s  will 
not  come  from  supei-ficial  and 
flashy  creativity,  but  from  a 
greater  reality  between  the  rhe¬ 
toric  of  the  message  and  the 
consumer’s  day-to-day  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  product  or  sei*vice. 
What  good  is  high  awareness 
of  brand  or  store  message  with¬ 
out  comparable  proportions  of 
tim-st,  belief  and  acceptance?” 


Time  Iiio.  reduces 
research  profjraiii 

Time  Inc.  is  cutting  back  on 
its  program  for  research  and 
development  in  the  graphic  arts. 
Springdale  Laboratories,  a  six- 
building  complex  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  been  put  up  for  sale 
and  the  staff  of  80  employees, 
mostly  technicians,  is  being  re¬ 
duced  to  20. 

Over  the  past  20  years 
Springdale  has  been  responsible 
for  .several  major  developments 
in  the  printing  industry.  The 
announcement  of  the  cutback 
said  Time’s  goals  for  technical 
progress  can  be  reached  sooner 
by  working  with  other  com¬ 
panies. 
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Responsibility  with  complete  independence 


of  the  nominal  capital — re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier — ^\vas  decided. 

Federation  of  journalists 


Staff  in  control  of  Paris  paper 
carries  out  ‘a  quiet  revolution’ 


By  Peter  A.  Gaskell 

United  Press  International 

Paris 

Its  traditional  structures  pro¬ 
foundly  altered  by  the  collapse 
of  France  in  World  War  II,  the 
French  press  has  in  recent  years 
effected  a  “quiet  revolution” 
that  has  aroused  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  spearhead  of  these 
changes  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ment  carried  out  by  Le  Monde. 

Founded  in  1944,  Le  Monde 
is  both  a  prestigious  publication 
and  a  financial  success  under 
the  part-ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  of  its  own  staff. 

Le  Monde  journalists  like  to 
think  of  themselves  as  the  trail- 
blazers  of  the  employee-partici¬ 
pation  idea  in  business  that  is 
one  of  the  underlying  economic 
aims  of  the  French  government 
since  the  de  Gaulle  ei*a. 

Offered  as  a  model 

Le  Monde  has  been  through 
several  crises  and  numreous 
difficulties  in  attaining  its  pre¬ 
sent  position  which  has  become 
a  model  for  what  many  other 
French  newspaper  staffs  would 
like  to  achieve. 

The  newspaper  is  what  the 
French  call  a  “company  of 
limited  responsibility”  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  200,000  old 
francs  (360  dollars)  divided 
into  1,000  lots. 

Under  a  distribution  decided 
in  1968,  40  percent  of  the  lots 
are  held  by  the  juridically-con¬ 
stituted  Society  of  Jouimalists 
of  Le  Monde  with  another  40 
percent  in  the  hands  of  the  as¬ 
sociated  founder-members  of  the 
paper. 

The  other  lots  were  divided 
in  the  following  way: 

--5  percent  to  the  “Society  of 
Cardres  of  Le  Monde”.  (Jour¬ 
nalists  and  all  persons  in  re¬ 
sponsible  jobs.  The  latter  could 
include  the  chief  of  messengers 
just  as  well  as  the  advertising 
director.) 

— 4  percent  to  the  “Society  of 
Employees.”  (Clerks.) 

— 11  percent  ex  officio  to  the 
managers  of  the  newspaper. 

This  distribution  of  lots, 
which  effectively  gives  control 
of  the  newspaper  to  its  em¬ 
ployees — both  journalists  and 


others — was  the  result  of  six 
years  of  negotiations. 

In  the  words  of  the  chief 
diplomatic  correspondent,  Jean 
Schwoebel,  who  is  president  of 
the  Society  of  Journalists: 

“At  Le  Monde  we  have  car¬ 
ried  out  a  quiet  revolution. 

“Newspapers  are  not  herds 
of  cattle  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
They  have  a  responsibility  to 
society,  they  are  a  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  it  is  right  that  jour¬ 
nalists  should  have  the  im¬ 
portant  say  in  how  they 
operate.” 

Schwoebel  added: 

“Tbe  vital  thing  for  news- 
paper.s — and  thus  for  the  jour¬ 
nalists  who  work  for  them — is 
independence. 

“Newspapers  must  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  political  pressures — 
which  is  generally  accepted — 
but  they  must  also  be  free  of 
economic  pressures.” 

In  his  book  “Press,  Power  and 
Money,”  Schwoebel  w’rote  of 
the  founding  in  19.'51  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalists  of  Le 
Monde: 

“For  the  first  time  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Le  IMonde  showed 
the  spectacle  and  example  of 
journalists  who  took  their  fate 
in  their  own  hands  and  openly 
affirmed  that  a  press  under¬ 
taking  is  not  an  economic  under¬ 
taking  like  the  others,  being 
only  governed  by  the  rules  of 
commercial  law’.” 

Journalists,  Schwoebel  w’rote, 
were  for  the  first  time  assuming 
the  intellectual  and  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  printed 
w’ords. 

DeCaulle  asked  for  it 

At  the  liberation  of  France 
in  1944,  new’spapers  which  had 
continued  to  be  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  occupation  were 
suspended  by  the  provisional 
government.  Among  them  w'as 
Le  Temps,  France’s  most  re¬ 
spected  pre-war  newspaper. 

At  the  instigation  of  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  a  former 
correspondent  of  Le  Temps, 
Hubert  Beuve-Mery,  was  asked 
to  found  a  new  newspaper  of 
prestige  using  the  premises  and 
installations  of  Le  Temps. 

Beuve-Mery  accepted  on  con¬ 
dition  he  W’as  given  complete 


freedom  to  manage  and  run  the 
newspaper,  w’hich  led  to  the 
decision  to  set  up  Le  Monde  as 
a  company  w’ith  limited  respon¬ 
sibility. 

This  juridical  definition 
meant  that  the  Monde  company 
was  a  company  of  persons  and 
not  of  capital.  The  symbolic 
nominal  capital  of  200,000  old 
francs  (about  360  dollars  at 
to<lay’s  exchange  rate)  w’as  di¬ 
vided  among  nine  associates,  in¬ 
cluding  Beuve-Mery,  in  200  lots 
— know  in  French  as  “parts”. 

The  associates  received  no 
dividend  on  their  lots,  only  a 
fixed  6  percent  interest.  It  was 
also  decided  that  the  lots  could 
only  be  inherited  if  other  as¬ 
sociates  exercised  no  peremp- 
tive  rights  to  them. 

When  staff  intervened 

In  1951,  serious  divergencies 
of  opinion  among  the  associates 
of  Le  Monde  spurred  by  out¬ 
side  political  pressures  led  to 
editor-director  Beuve-M  e  r  y ’s 
resignation.  Beuve-Merj’,  w’ho 
W’as  in  effective  control  of  the 
new’spaper,  held  40  lots,  and 
tw’o  other  associates  each  held 
the  same  number,  w’hich  gave 
the  three  men  a  majority 
among  the  nine  associates. 

Beuve-Mery  envisaged  dis¬ 
solving  the  company.  His  fellow 
associates  demanded  the  setting 
up  of  a  new  managing  board. 

At  this  point  the  newly-creat¬ 
ed  Society  of  Journalists  step¬ 
ped  in  W’ith  the  demand  that 
nothing  be  settled  W’ithout  the 
opinion  of  the  editorial  staff. 
They  even  threatened  to  w’alk 
out. 

Difficult  negotiations  finally 
led,  tow’ard  the  end  of  1951,  to 
a  new  division  of  lots  in  the 
company,  w’ith  a  28  percent 
share  going  to  the  Society  of 
Journalists.  This  allow’ed  them 
to  block  any  proposed  measure 
of  vital  importance  to  the  new’s- 
paper’s  future,  since  such  mea¬ 
sures  w’ere  subject  to  the  three- 
quarters  majority  vote  obliga¬ 
tory  in  a  company  of  limited  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Beuve-Mery,  supported  by  his 
editorial  staff,  withdrew  his 
resignation,  and  remained  di¬ 
rector  until  his  retirement  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

Later,  after  six  years  of  ne¬ 
gotiations,  the  new’  distribution 
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The  Monde’s  special  formula 
of  co-property  and  co-manage¬ 
ment  has  sparked  a  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  societies  of  journalists 
throughout  the  French  press 
world. 

These  societies  have  formed 
a  federation,  w’hich  has  a  total 
of  about  2,000  members — about 
one-fifth  of  all  France’s  jour¬ 
nalists — and  is  now  pressing  for 
official  statutes  as  specifically 
journalistic  bodies,  since  the 
societies  have  so  far  only  a 
juridical  existence. 

French  journalists,  according 
to  Schw’oebel,  w’ant  more  news¬ 
papers  to  go  over  to  the  Monde 
formula. 

“We  believe  it  is  the  way  of 
the  future,”  Schw’oebel  told  me. 
‘It  is  the  only  way  to  preserve 
new’spapers’  independence  and 
fulfill  our  mission  to  report  and 
observe  truthfully.  It  does  not 
mean  that  W’e  as  journalists 
interfere  in,  say,  purely  man¬ 
agement  decisions.  But  it  means 
W’e  have  our  say  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  questions  that  from  time 
to  time  face  newspapers.” 

An  example  of  this  occurred 
several  years  ago  w’hen  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Joui’nalists  opposed  a 
proposal  to  distribute  substan¬ 
tial  profits  to  Le  Monde’s  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  journalists  urged 
the  need  for  new  rotary  presses, 
w’on  the  day,  and  the  presses 
were  there  to  enable  Le  Monde 
to  print  700,000  copies  daily 
during  the  riots  in  France  of 
May-June  1968. 

Profits  ploughed  back 

In  fact,  most  of  the  profits 
Le  Monde  makes  are  ploughed 
back  into  the  company.  New 
printing  installations  are  to  be 
opened  in  the  Saint  Denis  sub¬ 
urb  of  Paris  later  this  year,  for 
instance.  But  all  employees  of 
the  company  receive  on  average 
about  one  and  a  half  months 
extra  salary  in  bonus  from  the 
annual  profits. 

Now  averaging  a  daily  sale 
of  430,000  copies,  Le  Monde  is 
on  the  crest  of  a  w’ave.  Its  real 
capital  is  estimated  at  about 
100  million  francs  (18  million 
dollars) ,  and  over  the  past  few 
years  it  has  progressively  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation. 

But  what  w’ould  happen  if 
the  paper  started  losing  money? 
I  asked  Schw’oebel.  He  replied 
unhesitatingly: 

“We  would  make  all  the 
sacrifices  necessary,  cuts  in 
salary  and  so  on.  Above  all,  we 
w’ould  make  the  effoi-t  of  im¬ 
agination  to  overcome  the 
crisis. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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They  speak  out  on  issues  when  necessary 

Senators  question  Canadian 
editors  on  opinion  policies 


is  to  manufacture  and  manipu¬ 
late  news,  Cooper  said.  His 
newspaper  did  not  want  news 
to  be  managed. 

However,  the  newspaper  hon¬ 
ors  time  embargoes  placed  on 
stories  from  The  Canadian 
Press.  Member  newspapers  of 
the  news-gathering  co-operative 
could  be  fined  for  breaking  a 
release  time. 


(Compiled  from  reports 
Ottawa 

The  two  daily  newspapers  in 
Halifax  reserve  the  right  to  crit¬ 
icize  any  public  policy  but  refrain 
from  publishing  editorial  criti¬ 
cism  just  to  be  critical,  the  spe¬ 
cial  Senate  Committee  on  Mass 
Media  was  told  as  hearings 
continued  last  week. 

The  committee  quizzed  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  newspapers 
about  why  the  morning  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald  and  the  evening 
Mail-Star  had  not  commented 
editorially  about  certain  public 
issues. 

Senators  cited  reports  to  the 
effect  that  the  two  newspapers 
do  not  criticize  the  Nova  Scotia 
government. 

The  newspapers  are  owned  by 
Halifax  Herald  Ltd.,  which  is 
held  65%  by  Graham  W.  Den¬ 
nis,  25%  by  his  sister,  and  10% 
by  L.  F.  Daley,  company  solici¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident. 

No  political  ciidorscnienl 

Yves  Fortier,  the  committee 
lawyer,  said  research  has 
shown  that  the  Halifax  dailies 
had  never  taken  an  editorial 
stand  on  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment’s  handling  of  the  heavy 
water  plant  in  Glace  Bay  or 
Pope  Paul’s  pronouncement 
against  birth  control.  Nor  had 
the  newspapers  directly  en¬ 
dorsed  a  political  candidate. 

Daley  replied  that  the  news¬ 
papers  regarded  the  Pope’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  conscience,  rather  than  a 
subject  for  editorial  comment. 

Daley  and  Dennis  flatly  de¬ 
nied  suggestions  that  K.  C.  Irv¬ 
ing,  New  Brunswick  industrial¬ 
ist  and  newspaper  owner,  has 
any  direct  or  indirect  financial 
interest  in  the  Halifax  Herald 
Ltd. 

Fortier  said  the  Halifax 
newspapers  had  commented  dur¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  flag  debate 
and  was  not  that  also  a  matter 
of  personal  conscience? 

Daley  said  religious  matters 
touch  people  more  deeply.  Peo¬ 
ple  can  be  readily  offended  if 
their  personal  religious  feelings 
are  attacked. 

On  not  endorsing  political 
candidates,  Dennis  said  Nova 
Scotia  is  a  small  province  and 
the  newspapers  take  pains  to 
make  sure  political  parties  get 
equal  news  coverage. 


by  The  Canadian  Press) 

Discussing  the  heavy  water 
plant,  a  Nova  Scotia  Crown 
corporation  in  which  technical 
troubles  have  delayed  produc¬ 
tion,  Dennis  said  it  is  a  thorny 
problem  in  which  the  credit  of 
Nova  Scotia  could  be  jeopar¬ 
dized.  The  newspapers  try  not 
to  aggravate  the  situation,  but 
they  keep  after  the  subject  by 
publishing  background,  explana- 
torj’  articles. 

Dennis  said  the  position  of 
the  newspapers  is  to  await 
events  and  see  whether  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy-water  project 
can  be  worked  out. 

Senator  Keith  Davey  (L-On- 
tario) ,  committee  chairman, 
asked  whether  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Halifax  Herald  Ltd.  has  a 
monopoly  in  the  print  media  in 
Halifax.  Dennis  said  it  is  not  a 
monopoly.  Daley  agreed  the 
newspapers  are  overwhelmingly 
dominant. 

Asked  whether  Halifax  Her¬ 
ald  Ltd.  had  ever  been  invited 
to  sell,  Dennis  said  most  of  the 
newspaper  groups  in  Canada 
had  made  approaches.  He  added 
that  he  believes  the  newspapers 
should  be  owmed  by  Nova  Sco¬ 
tians.  He  regards  that  as  a 
sacred  trust. 

Usually  support  government 

Senator  Herbert  Sparrow  (L- 
Saskatchewan)  asked  about  a 
report  the  newspapers  had 
never  criticized  the  present 
Nova  Scotia  government  or  the 
previous  administration  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Stanfield,  now  federal  Op¬ 
position  leader. 

Dennis  said  that  if  there  had 
been  a  need  for  criticism,  the 
newspapers  ■would  have  criti¬ 
cized. 

Daley  said  the  newspapers 
support  the  government  in 
power  as  long  as  they  think  the 
government  is  doing  a  good  job, 
but  the  right  to  criticize  is  in 
reserve. 

On  news  coverage  of  political 
campaigns,  Senator  Orville 
Phillips  (PC-Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land)  asked  whether  the  news¬ 
papers  accept  coverage  provided 
by  the  parties. 

Harold  Shea,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff,  said  sometimes 
when  a  reporter  is  unable  to  get 
to  a  meeting  the  speaker  will  be 
telephoned  and  asked  what  he 
had  said.  Sometimes  party 


statements  are  carried. 

It  was  explained  that  the 
newspapers  try  to  cover  one 
meeting  a  night  for  each  party 
and  the  parties  are  asked  to 
signify  which  they  want  cov¬ 
ered. 

Senator  Davey  asked  whether 
the  newspapers  were  reluctant 
to  put  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  parties  in  choosing  what 
to  cover.  “We  are  all  Nova  Sco¬ 
tians,”  Dennis  said,  “and  we 
trust  each  other.” 

James  L.  Cooper,  president  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
told  the  committee  that  the  days 
of  the  personally-owned  and  op¬ 
erated  newspaper  died  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  the 
United  States  and  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  in  Britain.  The  old  news¬ 
paper  formula  of  “sex  and 
crime,  food  and  fashion”  is  not 
good  enough  anymore. 

Seourily  in  merg<T 

Cooper,  who  testified  that  his 
newspaper’s  1965  merger  with 
the  FP  Publications  group  has 
brought  security  without  inter¬ 
ference,  said  readers  nowadays 
want  more  sophisticated  fare — 
sociological  stories,  background, 
and  reasoned  editorials  and 
comment.  Further,  he  said, 
readers  want  “participatory 
journalism”  where  they  can 
join  in  dialogue  about  issues  of 
the  day. 

Thus,  the  Globe  has  found 
the  best  thing  it  can  give  its 
writers  is  time  to  work  on  ma¬ 
terial. 

Cooper,  dapper  and  white- 
haired,  w’ith  light-hearted  re¬ 
sponses  for  many  questions  dur¬ 
ing  his  70-minute  appearance, 
was  commenting  on  an  accusa¬ 
tion  that  the  Globe  had  failed 
to  cover  promptly  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  and  lay-off  in  the  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  a  substantial  advertiser. 

Doyle  said  there  is  far  less 
emphasis  now  on  whether  the 
Globe  is  first  with  the  news;  it 
is  more  important  to  report  ac¬ 
curately  and  fully. 

In  answer  to  other  questions. 
Cooper  said  that  the  Globe  de¬ 
cided  it  would  not  acknowledge 
embargoes  on  news  releases 
partly  because  public  relations 
men  w'ere  timing  releases  for 
afternoon  new’spapers.  The 
Globe  was  left  trailing. 

The  Globe  is  not  enamored  of 
public  relations  men,  whose  job 


Cooper  said  he  was  against 
the  idea  of  a  press  council,  a 
body  where  grievances  against 
newspapers  could  be  examined. 
He  said  the  British  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  has  not  worked  well. 

He  suggested  the  committee 
.should  consider  instead  the  idea 
of  a  journalism  study  center  at 
a  university — not  a  place  to 
teach  journalism,  but  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  could  study  the 
press  and  i*elevant  matters  and 
report  regularly  its  findings. 

Such  a  .study  center  might  be 
a  vehicle  for  bringing  into  the 
open  a  lot  of  the  soul-searching 
that  newspaj>ers  do  privately 
now,  he  said. 

On  narrow  profit  margin 

Sale  of  the  Ottawa  Journal 
to  the  FP  Publications  group 
was  done  reluctantly  but  blot¬ 
ted  out  financial  nightmares 
and  left  editorial  freedom  in¬ 
tact,  Journal  president  Norman 
Smith  said. 

The  move  was  made  because 
the  newspaper  was  struggling 
on  a  narrow  profit  margin,  with 
slight  leeway  to  pay  for  un¬ 
foreseen  expenses  or  develop¬ 
ment.  Profit  in  its  final  year  of 
independence  amounted  to  about 
$142,000.  Smith  said  that  range 
of  profit  was  not  enough  to  de¬ 
fend  the  newspaper  against  un¬ 
expected  expenses,  such  as  a 
strike  of  employees. 

There  were  fears  that  if  the 
owners  tried  to  carry  on,  a  fu¬ 
ture  financial  bind  might  force 
a  bargain-basement  sale  to  the 
rival  Ottawa  Citizen,  a  Southam 
newspaper,  and  reduce  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  to  reliance  on  a 
single  daily. 

Role  of  ‘prudent  investor’ 

The  function  of  the  press  is 
best  performed  by  people  who 
have  no  political,  business  or 
other  special  interests  outside 
the  field,  Southam  Press  Ltd. 
said  in  a  brief  to  the  committee. 

With  newspapers  in  10  cities, 
the  company  said  it  has  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  others  but  plays  no 
part  in  their  operations  “beyond 
that  of  a  prudent  investor.”  It 
also  has  investments  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  broadcasting  companies, 
but  no  majority  interest  or 
management  position  in  any  of 
them. 

The  brief  was  presented  by 
St.  Clair  Balfour,  president,  and 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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This  /s"Oc/c/  Bodkins" . . 


1 

UJftC 
iS  the 
tessep 
m’hoo?. 


l3»C-SiDi; 


‘WHAT'.'CRTES 
THE  LESSER 
HOOHOO/AN 
APARTMENT 


GlRWJTlN€x 

SecKCTMlUfS 

FROKNJ 

W»M(ThgHT!? 


HuniMn  .the  vwdpete..  bods, 
drive  nve'bats*^ich  is'dickw*.. 
which  *is  another  bird,  so  the 
hints  will  drive  me  bird.. 

^  Now.l  uwlerstand.?'  . 


HDO-HOO.. 

'SLANG'^SAJfS 
ERED,..  IT 
MEANS  CUCKOO; 


JTW^HECESSKRY 
TO  CURB  THE 
OKLAHOMANS..* 
EXPLAINS  THE 
LESSER  K)OH»- 
’they  WERE 
OVEEtlY'PRIENDiy 
WITH  THEIR 
nsH..* 


Can  loaded  out  of  hb 
KISSED  a  taxM 


555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  (41 5)  GA  1  -1 1 11 


Spokane’s  substitute 
for  ‘tap’  ads  succeeds 


Ky  Paul  E.  ('arler 

There  is  no  magic  fomaula 
for  selling  a  merchant- spon¬ 
sored  community  promotion 
campaign,  but  here  is  a  testi¬ 
monial  about  a  plan  that  has 
been  bringing  home  the  bacon 
in  Spokane  for  27  years. 

144  Spokane  merchants  have 
put  together  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
motion  fund  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  every  year  since  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II. 

This  testimonial  may  then  be 
an  unusual  one  since  many 
newspapers  have  had  com¬ 
munity  merchants  -  sponsored 
promotions  only  to  find  their 
campaigns  fell  by  the  wayside 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Why 
hasn’t  Spokane’s  failed? 

As  with  many  newspapers 
across  the  country,  our  pro¬ 
motion  started  out  of  necessity 
when  local  business  firms  were 
receiving  almost  daily  requests 
to  lain  war  effort  advertising. 
The  “tap”  for  space  went  lar¬ 
gely  to  the  department  stores. 
The  smaller  stores  were  anxious 
to  participate  in  supporting  the 
various  war-bom  campaigns, 


(Mr.  Carter,  who  is  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Spokesman-Keview  and  Spokane 
Chronicle,  made  this  report  to 
the  recent  sales  conference  of 
the  International  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives.) 

but  they  were  handicapped  by 
budget. 

Consequently,  in  1943,  more 
than  170  Spokane  stores  banded 
together  to  mn  eight  pages  a 
month,  four  in  the  morning 
Spokes»iau-Kevieiv  and  four  in 
the  evening  Chronicle.  These 
ads  featured  blood  donations, 
scrap  drives,  “E”  bonds  food 
conservation,  employment  in 
war  industries,  etc. 

Permuiient  coiiiiiiiltee 

A  committee  of  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  was  fonned  to  admini¬ 
ster  the  cooperative  promotion 
fund  development  by  our  own 
display  advertising  salesmen. 
The  committee’s  early  campaign 
efforts  were  so  successful  that. 


following  the  war,  they  voted 
to  continue  pi'omoting  various 
community  events  and  set  up  a 
permanent  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tion  now  known  as  the  Spokane 
Area  Development  Committee. 

This  is  a  tough-selling,  big 
project.  As  a  side  lienefit,  how¬ 
ever,  our  salesmen  have  no 
other  “tap”  page  work  to  do  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  The 
merchants  understand  this  and 
many  are  willing  to  participate 
in  one  grand  effort  knowing 
they  won’t  be  approached  week¬ 
ly  by  our  men  tapping  for  a 
special  cause. 

The  key  to  the  program  in 
those  early  days,  just  as  it  is 
today  was  the  dozen-member 
volunteer  sponsoring  committee. 
These  men  are  all  the  city  fa¬ 
ther  type,  and  seiwe  without 
compensation.  Their  names  ap¬ 
pear  prominently  in  each  ad. 
They  meet  once  a  month  to 
evaluate  the  many  requests  for 
space.  By  the  way,  any  organi¬ 
zation  approaching  me  or  the 
newspapers  to  solicit  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  chairman  or  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  committee.  The 
group  also  decides  upon  subject 
matter  for  future  ads,  and  ap¬ 
proves  each  individual  ad  as  the 
copy  and  layout  are  finished. 

An  advertising  agency  owner 
is  retained  as  secretary  by  the 
committee  for  a  small  fee.  He 
develops  the  theme  for  the  year 


and  actual  copy  and  layout  for 
each  ad.  As  retail  advertising 
manager,  I  act  as  the  behind- 
the-scenes  financial  secretary’. 

$182  per  sponsor 

Sponsorships  in  the  program 
are  sold  by  our  salesmen  during 
November  and  December,  with 
a  few  windup  calls  going  into 
early  January.  Each  sponsor 
pays  $3.50  per  week,  or  $182 
per  year.  Space  is  charged  at 
the  (General  rate,  since  both  Re¬ 
tail  and  General  accounts  are 
involved.  As  the  newspapers’ 
contribution  we  allow  a  20% 
discount,  absorb  all  the  sales 
costs,  handle  tear  sheets  mail¬ 
ings,  etc. 

In  just  a  few  days,  one  of 
Spokane’s  fine  hotels  will  be 
the  scene  of  our  annual  SADC 
victory  luncheon.  Each  sales¬ 
man’s  billfold  will  lie  a  little 
fatter  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
affair  than  at  the  beginning,  as 
we  pay  them  a  bonus  for  selling 
sponsorships  on  a  sliding  scale: 
$4  for  each  the  first  five  spon¬ 
sors,  and  on  up  to  $10  per  spon¬ 
sor  for  men  selling  the  most 
sponsorships.  We  add  another 
$2  to  the  salesman’s  bonus  foi- 
each  new  participant. 

In  addition  to  the  concluding 
cash  payoffs,  as  an  aid  to 
getting  in  early  renewals,  we 
offer  a  special  “Night  on  the 
Town”  prize  di'awing  after  the 
{ContiuHvd  on  page  22) 


GetTwo  Cheaper 
than  one,IVIarvie  Sa^ 


Dear  Mar  vie: 

The  12,000  lines  per  liour  throughput  on 
TYPESET-S  isn’t  enough.  1  need  at  least  twice 
that.  1  saw  one  guy  ad\ertising  twice  that. 
W'hat  do  you  think? 

Big  Timer 

Dear  Big: 

The  best  way  to  get  24,000  lines  per  hour 
throughput  is  to  buy  two  TYPESET-8s. 
First  of  all,  it’s  cheaper.  Two  of  ours  cost 
less  than  one  of  the  other  brand.  One  sys¬ 
tem  hacks  up  the  other  so  you  get  security. 
And  furthermore,  you  can  buy  it  from  the 
guys  who  make  computers.  Us. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Someone  told  me  that  TYPESET-S  is  less  than 
the  $29,900  1  thought  it  was.  Is  there  a  sale  or 
something? 

Dear  Shop:  Shopper 

The  new  TY’PESET-8  goes  for  $16,900  and 
it’s  more  than  a  sale.  It’s  a  design  change 
that  uses  a  non-expandahle  control  for  one 
reader  and  one  punch  that  makes  the  hig 
difference.  But  the  machine  has  the  same 


throughput,  the  same  proven  software,  and 
the  same  DIGITAL  organization  standing 
behind  it. 

Dear  Marvie: 

When  you  got  computerized  typesetting  and 
something  goes  wrong,  who  do  you  call? 

Nervous 

Dear  Nerve: 

If  it’s  TYPESET.8,  call  DIGITAL.  If  it’s 
another  system,  first,  figure  out  if  the 
trouble  is  in  the  hardw  are,  the  software,  or 
in  the  peripherals.  Then,  check  that  care¬ 
fully,  because  it’s  very  difficult  to  know  for 
sure.  Then  call  the  expert  in  that  special¬ 
ized  field. 

Murt  ie  mil  he  glad  to  help  you  u  ith  your  prohlems 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  ij  moie  personal,  in 

Oa  letter,  to  \ian  ie,  Digital 
Ec/uipment  Corporation, 

Xiaynard,  \iass.  If  they  're 
urgent,  call  (6//)  8(j/-j///. 

mmm 
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In  the 

last  twenty  years, 
only  one  newspaper 
has  won  more 
Pulitzer  Prizes 
than  The 

Des  Moines  Register 


Our  Congratulations  to  The  New  York  Times 


F 


Thomson  starts 
his  HQ  building 
in  boyhood  area 

Toronto 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  braved 
near-zero  temperatures  to  of¬ 
ficiate  (January  22)  at  a 
ground-breaking  ceremony  to 
mark  the  start  of  construction 
of  a  $10  million  building  here 
that  will  house  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  headquarters  of  his  news¬ 
paper  empire. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 
will  occupy  the  top  five  fioors 
of  the  25-story  Thomson  Build¬ 
ing  w'hen  it  opens  in  the  fall  of 
1971. 

A  dozen  dignitaries  watched 
as  the  newspaper  baron,  his 
hands  bare,  joked  with  photog¬ 
raphers,  felt  the  edge  of  a  silver 
spade  for  sharpness,  and  then 
plunged  it  into  ground  loosened 
for  the  occasion. 

At  ceremonies  inside  a  huge 
tent.  Lord  (Roy)  Thomson  re¬ 
called  that  when  he  was  a  young 
man  living  in  Toronto  “this 
used  to  be  a  pretty  crummy 
neighborhood.” 

But  now  the  Thomson  build¬ 
ing  would  be  “on  a  premium 
site,”  across  the  street  from  the 


ultra-modern  city  hall  at  Queen 
and  Bay  streets. 

“From  it,  I  can  look  straight 
up  Bay  street  where  I  used  to 
live,”  he  said. 

The  Thomson  group  in  Can¬ 
ada  consists  of  28  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  15  weeklies.  These 
interests,  plus  Thomson  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies,  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  from  executive  offices  in 
the  new  building. 

• 

Help  wanted  ad  index 
takes  sharp  deeliiie 

The  help-wanted  advertising 
index  dropped  sharply  in  De¬ 
cember  for  the  third  consecutive 
month,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  reports.  At 
216  (’57-’59=100),  the  index 

stands  6  points  below  Novem¬ 
ber’s  reading.  It  is  9  points  be¬ 
low  its  level  of  a  year  ago. 

The  index  has  slipped  a  total 
of  19  points  from  September’s 
record  235.  It  fell  8  points  in 
October,  5  points  in  November, 
and  6  points  in  December. 

Want-ad  volume  declined  last 
month  in  6  of  the  9  regions 
measured.  The  largest  drop  was 
recorded  in  the  Mountain  region 
where  18  points  were  pared 
from  November’s  figure. 


^Tap  ’  ads 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


first  four  weeks  of  selling,  and 
again  four  weeks  later.  On  a 
luck-of-the-day  selection  one 
slip  in  the  hat  for  each  spon¬ 
sor’s  contract  turned  in  by 
drawing  date,  the  winning 
salesman  may  take  his  wife  to 
a  fancy  restaurant  for  dinner, 
and  he  also  receives  two  tickets 
to  a  prominent  athletic  event. 

The  1970  participation  re¬ 
cently  closed  with  144  sponsors, 
so  the  committee  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  $26,000  to  budget 
for  newspaper  advertisements, 
engravings  and  secretarial  fees, 
most  of  the  26  pages  to  be  in 
black  and  one  color. 

The  cash  incentives  and 
dinners  will  be  around  $800 
this  year,  or  3%  to  raise  the 
$26,000  kitty. 

Affairs  promoted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  include  sports  events 
such  as  skiing,  basketball  base¬ 
ball,  hockey,  and  football;  the 
annual  liliac  festival,  interstate 
fair,  boy  scout  national  jam¬ 
boree,  united  crusade,  sjunphony 
orchestra,  Christmas,  city  re¬ 
development  and  many  other 
subjects. 


A  month-long  calendar  of  im¬ 
portant  events  appears  in  each 
ad.  As  a  feather  in  the  cap  for 
SADC  members  the  February 
ad  contains  pictures  of  each 
sponsor,  which  brings  about  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  for  these 
community-minded  merchants. 
Also  each  ad  during  the  year 
contains  a  list  of  all  participat¬ 
ing  firms  grouped  by  types  of 
businesses. 

Although  we  put  in  a  great 
many  planning  and  selling 
hours,  we  feel  the  26  pages  of 
extra  business,  believe  it  or  not, 
are  worth  the  effort.  Just 
cutting  out  all  other  “tap”  page 
work  is  worthy  of  mention  as 
a  benefit  to  the  program. 

• 

Editorialists  cited 

Winners  of  editorial  writing 
awards  in  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  category  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  compe¬ 
tition  were  inadvertently  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  list  published  in 
E&P,  January  24.  They  were: 
First,  Ross  Mackenzie,  Richmond 
News  Leader;  runner-up,  Ann 
Lloyd  Merriman,  Richmond 
News  Leader;  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  George  J.  Hebert,  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star;  and  M.  Carl  An¬ 
drews,  Roanoke  World-News. 


HARRY'S  FRIEND 
HAD  US  FOOLED. 
WHAT  WE  THOUGHT 
WAS -WASN'T. 

JUST  AS  ALL  YELLOW 
EARTH  MOVING 
MACHINES  AREN'T 
MADE  BY 
CATERPILLAR. 


ACTUALLY, 
CATERPILLAR®  AND 
cat®  arf 

TRADEMARKS  OF 
CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS* 
WE  MAKE. 


Caterpillar.  Cat  ar>d  O  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 


these  include 

WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOU'VE  EVER  BEEN 
CAUGHT  IN  A  MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
IN  CORRECTLY  USINGOUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


rn  CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  *  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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"In  The  Evening  Bulletin  you  reach  66%  of  all 
adults  in  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  who  serve  Scotch.” 

"Light  on  the  soda,  please." 

"Plus  59%  of  all  those  serving  Canadian.” 

"Heavy  on  the  ice." 

"And  56%  of  all  those  serving  Bourbon.” 

"I'll  drink  to  that." 


In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper 


Papers  can’t  be  dull,  says 
Gorkin;  and  his  mail  isn’t 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  editor  of  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  supplement  that  tries  not 
to  be  dull  finds  his  mail  from 
readers  is  far  from  dull,  too. 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade, 
told  the  members  of  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association  here 
last  week  that  some  readers  re¬ 
gard  him  as  gutless,  stupid, 
scared,  traitorous,  and  one  of  a 
rotten  bunch  of  pinkos. 

It’s  open  season  for  extrem¬ 
ists,  Gorkin  said,  and  it’s  not 
unusual  for  him  to  receive  let¬ 
ters  lambasting  Parade  for  ar¬ 
ticles  about  the  alleged  Vietnam 
atrocities  or  the  story  on  the 
Japanese  general  who  led  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  general  theme  is  that 
newspapers  are  “glorifying  the 
wrong  people,”  Gorkin  said. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  view,  the 
press  has  a  job  to  do — “to  in¬ 
form,  interpret,  advocate,  and 
entertain.” 

“There  are  many  dull  news¬ 
papers,”  Gorkin  declared.  “They 
fail  to  fully  recognize  that  we 
are  living  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world.  It  used  to  be  that  a 


mass  circulation  publication 
could  establish  a  formula  and 
.stick  with  it  for  as  long  as  10 
years.  This  is  no  longer  true. 

“The  tastes  and  trends  change 
much  more  quickly  today  than 
formerly.  And  once  you  lose 
your  momentum  you’ve  lost  your 
readers.  A  short-sighted  econ¬ 
omy  that  fails  to  provide  a 
meaningful  editorial  product 
means  long-teimi  bankiniptcy.” 

• 

Vi  a$^liiii»tuii-Baltiniore 
paiibl  elects  officers 

Washington 
Llewellyn  King,  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Washington  -  Baltimore 
Newspaper  Guild,  defeating 
Ronald  Sarro,  an  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
585  votes  to  324.  King  had  been 
the  vicepresident. 

Raymond  Dick,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sportsweek  section  of 
the  Star,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  defeating  Robert  Levey, 
chief  of  the  Post’s  city  bureau, 
594  votes  to  306. 


Beverly  R.  Carter 


Beverly  Carter  moves 
to  Knight  Newspapers 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Beverly  R.  Carter  was  named 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  the  Charlotte  News.  He  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  the  Aug¬ 
usta  Herald  and  will  move  to 
Charlotte  before  March  1. 

James  L.  Knight,  president  of 
the  Knight  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Charlotte,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  Alvah  H.  Chapman 
Jr,  executive  vicepresident  of 


Knight  Newspapers,  introduced 
Carter  to  the  Observer  and 
News  staffs. 

Carter  succeeds  John  S.  Pres¬ 
cott  Jr,  now  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Dailg  News  in  the 
Knight  group. 

Carter,  37,  is  a  native  of 
Richmond. 

• 

Tourism  oampai^i 
^oes  all  print 

Chicago 

Illinois  will  .spend  $1  million 
in  an  all-print  campaign  to  in¬ 
troduce  “The  New  Illinois”  to 
prospective  tourists  and  indus¬ 
try. 

Tourism  business  for  the  state 
is  estimated  at  $2  billion  an¬ 
nually,  with  the  realization  of 
income  of  alwut  7  cents  on  every 
toui'ism  dollar  spent  in  the 
state. 

Sunday  supplements  will  run 
in  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  Indiaruipolis  tSar 
and  News,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Sun-Times  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  according  to 
James  &  Thomas,  the  agency 
that  worked  on  successful  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogil- 
vie  when  he  ran  for  Cook 
County  sheriff,  county  board 
president,  and  the  governorship. 


for  smoother  solids, 
sharper  halftones,  try  new 

ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 
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Japan  court 
says  person 
may  bar  pic 

Tokyo 

The  Japanese  Supreme  Court, 
deciding  a  seven-year-old  law¬ 
suit,  ruletl  that  a  person  may  not 
be  photographed  without  his 
consent. 

The  ruling,  which  plainly  ap¬ 
plies  to  news  photographers,  re¬ 
lated  to  a  student  demonstration. 

On  June  21,  1962,  students  at 
Ritsumeikan  University  School 
of  Law  in  Kyoto  gathered  to 
demonstrate  against  changes  in 
the  university’s  constitution  and 
administrative  system.  They  had 
official  permission  to  march 
down  a  street  in  four  columns. 
Midway,  police  charged,  the 
demonstrators  reshuffled  them¬ 
selves  into  eight  columns. 

Policeman  Kiyoshi  Akizuki 
raised  his  camera  and  began 
taking  pictures.  Law  student 
Toshihide  Hasegawa,  then  21, 
a.sked  him:  “Are  you  a  camera¬ 
man?”  Akizuki  did  not  answer. 
Hasegawa  swung  his  sign,  a  pla¬ 
card  attached  to  a  flagpole,  and 
struck  the  officer  in  the  face, 
slightly  injuring  him. 


The  Kyoto  District  Court 
found  Hasegawa  guilty  of  two 
charges,  assault  and  obstruct¬ 
ing  police,  rejecting  his  lawyer’s 
contention  that  the  policeman 
(who  was  in  plainclothes)  had 
illegally  photographed  their 
client  because  he  had  neither 
Hasegawa’s  permission  nor  a 
warrant.  They  based  this  on  Ar¬ 
ticle  13  of  Japan’s  postwar  con¬ 
stitution,  which  states,  “All  of 
the  people  shall  be  respected  as 
individuals.  Their  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  shall,  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  be  the  supreme  con¬ 
sideration  in  legislation  and 
other  government  affairs.” 

The  district  court  said  this 
guaranteed  the  right  to  refuse 
one’s  picture  being  taken,  but 
upheld  the  policeman’s  action 
bwause  he  photographed  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  that  imperiled 
public  welfare. 

Hasegawa  appealed  to  the 
Osaka  High  Court.  It  upheld  the 
verdict  on  April  27,  1965.  He 
took  it  to  the  15-member  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

In  the  first  such  case  to  come 
before  Japan’s  highest  court, 
the  judges  made  a  unanimous 
ruling  that  a  person  who  does 
not  want  to  be  photographed  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  re¬ 
fuse.  This  did  not,  however,  ap¬ 


ply  in  Hasegawa’s  case.  Now  28 
and  an  employee  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  he  demonstrated  against, 
Hasegawa  heard  final  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  verdict  and  sentence 
— one  month  at  hard  labor,  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  year. 

Japanese  journalists  took  the 
ruling  very  lightly  and  the 
Japan  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Editors  Association  main¬ 
tained  that  it  changed  nothing 
at  all. 

“We  have  been  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  similar  prin¬ 
ciples,”  said  a  spokesman. 

• 

Tv  book  undergoes 
revamping  at  Today 

Chicago 

Chicago  Today  is  producing  a 
new  television  section  for  its 
Sunday  newspaper  with  deco¬ 
rator  covers,  recommended 
shows  of  the  week,  selected  mov¬ 
ies  and  the  week  in  sports. 

Staff  witers  Johanna  Stein- 
metz,  the  paper’s  tv  columnist; 
Mary  Knoblauch,  movie  critic 
and  sports  editor  Rick  Talley 
have  teamed  up  to  write  the  new 
magazine. 

In  addition,  there  are  selected 
listings  for  youngsters’  pro¬ 
grams  and  a  movie  index  with 
cast  listings  and  a  rating  sys¬ 
tem.  Stories  and  features  also 
have  been  added. 


Wilson  succeeds 
Cater  on  Copley 
paper  at  Elgin 

Elgin,  Ill. 

W.  Hoyt  Cater,  publisher  of 
the  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News 
since  April  1962,  has  retired. 

D.  Ray  Wilson,  a  member  of 
the  Courier-News  staff  since 
November  1  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-News-Van- 
guard  newspapers  in  Culver 
City,  Calif.,  succeeds  Cater. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  James  S.  Copley,  chairman 
of  Copley  Press. 

Cater,  a  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Corporation, 
is  a  native  of  Alvord,  Tex.  He 
joined  the  Copley  group  in 
1946  as  an  advertising  salesman 
at  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate.  He  succeeded  C.  Ray¬ 
mond  Long  as  publisher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor  of  the 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  in 
1962. 

Wilson  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  printer-pressman. 

Before  joining  the  Copley  or¬ 
ganization  in  1959  with  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  he  was  business  manager 
for  a  group  of  four  weekly 
newspapers  in  Arizona. 


, .  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 
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Inside-outside  teams 
roll  up  linage  gains 

By  B.  K.  BackvoM 

CAM.  Monlptoniory  AdverliM-r  and  Alakaiiiu  Juiirnal 


We  take  credit  for  being  the 
originators  of  the  team  system 
that  we  have  developed,  using 
an  Ad-Visor  in  the  phone  room 
and  an  outside  salesman.  Each 
team  member  has  his  or  her 
own  list  of  daily  contract  ac¬ 
counts.  Each  one  must  assist  in 
servicing  his  partner’s  list  of 
accounts. 

We  were  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  needing  room.  Our  out- 


(Excerpt  from  a  talk  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  .Adver- 
t’sing  Executives  sales  confer¬ 
ence  at  Atlanta  recently.) 


side  sales  staff  was  in  an  area 
too  small  to  cuss  a  cat  in  with¬ 
out  getting  fur  in  your  teeth. 
There  was  no  hope  of  expand¬ 
ing  their  working  area — we 


simply  had  to  move  them  to 
some  other  area. 

In  addition,  we  had  10  direct 
lines  coming  into  phone 
room,  and  one  big  end  of  that 
room  did  not  lend  itself  to  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  phone  staff.  Fur- 
themiore,  we  weren’t  planning 
an  expansion  there,  anyhow. 
.About  that  same  time  we  woke 
up  to  a  fact  that  had  been 
plaguing  us  for  years.  The 
.salesmen’s  phones  were  exten¬ 
sions  off  the  company  switch- 
l)oard  and  even  though  they  had 
furnished  their  clients  with  the 
main  number  in  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  it  seemed  like  half  or 
more  still  called  in  on  the  direct 
lines  to  the  phone  room.  So, 
several  times  every  day  the 
salesmen  either  had  to  get  up 
to  go  in  the  phone  room  and 
lean  over  someone’s  shoulder  to 
take  a  call,  ask  the  girl  to  take 


the  customer’s  number  or  have 
the  customei-  call  in  on  the  other 
line. 

Then  all  at  once  we  saw  the 
answer  to  several  problems.  We 
moved  the  salesmen  into  one  end 
of  the  phone  room,  put  their 
old  extension  on  the  10  line  call 
<lirectors  that  we  jjut  on  their 
desks  and  then  we  had  it 
knocked.  The  salesmen  had  the 
elbow  room  they  needed  and 
they  akso  had  excellent  telephone 
facilities. 

In  our  six-position  phone 
room  we  had  three  .Ad-Visors 
handling  daily  linage  contract 
accounts.  When  the  salesmen 
came  at  noon  there  was  always 
a  stack  of  calls  on  their  desks 
and  the  same  was  true  at  dead¬ 
line.  Most  of  these  calls  were 
the  nitty  gritty  of  this  business; 
a  small  correction,  tearsheets 
lequest  or  a  reader  ad  they 
wanted  to  get  in.  The  girls,  on 
the  other  hand,  constantly  had 
a  problem  getting  their  custom¬ 
ers  to  come  in  and  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  or  getting  the  contracts 
mailed  back  to  them.  Eveiy  now 
and  then,  they  missed  a  good 
size  ad  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  customer’s  mats. 

When  we  finally  saw  the 
physical  layout  with  the  whole 
sales  force  in  one  place,  we  saw 
the  fringe  benefit  we  were  look¬ 
ing  for.  We  then  set  up  three 
teams,  each  with  one  phone  girl 
(we  call  them  Ad-Visors)  and 
one  outside  salesman.  Each  one 
would  still  have  his  own  ac¬ 
counts  and  would  draw  commis¬ 
sion  on  these  accounts  regard¬ 
less  of  the  source  of  the  linage, 
him  or  his  partner. 

The  thing  was  an  immediate 
hit  with  the  clients. 

We  ran  a  survey  and  decided 
to  consider  the  accounts  that 
were  TF  (till-forbid)  year  in 
and  year  out  the  same  as  one 
that  was  losing  linage.  We  took 
like  periods  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore  and  compared  and  found 
that  from  the  start  it  was  a 
good  move.  We  went  from  about 
35%  of  them  running  ahead  the 
previous  year  to  a  strong  50% 
in  the  first  three  months.  Now 
70%  of  our  accounts  are  con¬ 
sistently  showing  increases  over 
quota.  This  is  in  the  face  of  a 
rate  increase. 

One  of  our  .Ad-Visors  is 
handling  53  daily  linage  ac¬ 
counts.  Last  month  39  of  them 
were  over  quota. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  we 
have  eliminated  pick  up  calls 
and  accounts  that  really  could 
be  serviced  by  a  robot.  We 
haven’t,  but  we  are  working  on 
it.  I  can  say  that  we  have 
created  time  for  the  outside 
salesman.  We  haven’t  robbed  all 
that  much  time  from  the  Ad¬ 
visors  and  a  lot  of  the  time  is 

{Continued  on  page  30) 


AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

ANNOUNCES 
Its  Sth  Annual 

Science 
Writers 


JE.\.\  LATZ  GRIFFIN 
Joliet  Herald  News 


TIIKOnOIlK  RKRI.AXn 
etiiciiiio.  Ill, 


Award  Competition 

Established  to  help  “broaden  and  deepen  the  public  under¬ 
standing  of  dental  disease,  dental  treatment  and  research.” 

In  1969,  Mrs.  Jean  Latz  Griffin,  staff  member  of  the  Joliet  (III.)  Herald 
News,  and  Theodore  Berland,  a  free-lance  writer  from  Chicago,  were 
awarded  the  $1,000  first-place  prizes  in  the  competition’s  newspaper 
and  magazine  divisions.  Awards  of  Merit  were  presented  to  three 
other  entrants. 

The  competition,  which  is  supported  by  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  again  will 
offer  $1,000  for  the  best  newspaper  story  and  $1,000  for  the  best 
magazine  article  on  dentistry. 

Articles  published  between  July  1,  1969  and  June  30,  1970  will  be 
eligible  for  consideration.  Deadline  for  submitting  entries  is  August  31, 
1970. 

For  more  information,  write;  American  Dental  Association,  Science 
Writers  Award  Committee,  211  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 


1968  First  Place  Winners 


Newspaper 


Arthur  J.  Snider 
Chicago  Daily  News 


Magazine 

Howard  L.  Lewis 
Business  Week 
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David  Nimmer,  Public  Eye. 


Who  really  runs  Minneapolis?  Who  says  what  goes  in 
St.  Paul?  What’s  the  deal  about  police  moonlighting? 
Do  high  school  kids  really  take  drugs?  Nimmer  knows. 
And  Nimmer  tells.  In  his  series  of  reports  for  The 
Minneapolis  Star. 

Why  does  Nimmer  investigate?  Because  "We  care," 
as  he  puts  it.  "We  ought  to  care,  especially  when 
people  feel  nobody  else  does."  Nimmer  has  a  heart 
for  the  public.  And  an  eye  for  the  public  to  let  people 
know  who’s  maneuvering  whom  behind  the  scenes. 


Nimmer’s  reporter  potential  helped  bring  him  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  His  reporter  performance  has  brought  results, 
such  as  a  shake-up  in  the  Minneapolis  Building  In¬ 
spection  Department  and  corrective  legislation  by  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  on  debt  pro-rating. 

David  Nimmer  cares.  What  he  investigates  and  re¬ 
ports  because  he  cares  is  one  more  reason  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  are  the  most 
influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


The  Minneapolis  Star/ The  MinneapolisTribune 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  President 
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PROMOTION 

Horoscopes  add  to 
planning  calendar 

By  Georjje  ^'ilt 


In  this,  the  age  of  Aquarius, 
it  figures  that  the  horoscope 
theme  would  form  the  basis  for 
a  good  promotion  program.  One 
of  the  best  we’ve  seen  comes 
from  Art  Shafer,  ad  director 
at  the  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Ec¬ 
centric. 

.Art  pioduced  a  three-))iece 
package.  First,  a  broadside 
tells  “the  story  of  two  mer¬ 
chants  and  how  they  made  plans 
for  a  .super  successful  new 
year.” 

This  copy  tells  of  a  “down-to- 
earth  merchant,  a  level-headed, 
completely  organized  man  who 
sat  down  and  figures  when  he 
would  order  merchandise,  and 
when  he  would  advertise  his 
new  merchandise  and  his  sales, 
using  seasonal  events  to  his  liest 
advantage.  And  how  he  would 
budget  ever>’thing.” 

Then  he  told  about  Merchant 
Number  Two,  named  Ann,  a 
down-to-earth  level-headed  wo¬ 
man,  who  just  happened  to  look 
to  astrology  for  guidance  in 
some  matters,  who  used  the 
‘charts’  to  help  her  in  ordering 
new  stock,  holding  sales,  adver¬ 
tising,,  and  so  on. 

.Art’s  promotion  told  how  Joe 
and  .Ann  (who,  according  to  the 
story,  vvere  married  to  each 
other)  could  use  the  Eccentric’s 
“Compi'ehensive  Planning  Kit” 
to  plan  their  1970  advertising 
Punch-line  is  that,  of  course, 
l)oth  came  up  with  the  same 
plan. 

The  kit  included,  for  Joe,  a 
planning  calendar,  showing  how 
he  could  use  the  Eccentric  to 
showcase  his  merchandi.se  and 
time  his  ads  for  best  results. 


The  two-color  card  suggested 
when  to  advertise  spring  fash¬ 
ions,  bridal  sections,  back  to 
school,  home  and  garden,  fall 
fashions,  Christmas  gifts,  and 
other  mechandise.  There  was 
space  for  him  to  write  in  his 
ad  plans,  too.  (.And,  of  course, 
a  little  copy  plugging  the  Ec¬ 
centric  and  its  coverage.) 

For  .Ann,  however,  the  Ec¬ 
centric  provided  a  full-page, 
coated  stock  broadside,  head¬ 
lined:  “It’s  in  the  stars  .  .  . 
Your  Eccentric  Horoscope  for 
the  Year  .Ahead.”  Two  blocks 
of  copy  accompanied  each  of 
the  horoscope  signs. 

To  the  left  of  each  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  1970  horoscope  for  that 
particular  sign.  For  Capricorn, 
for  instance,  the  copy  reads. 
“Exciting  months  are  ahead  of 
you  .  .  .  this  is  one  year  you’ll 
probably  remember  for  a  long 
time.” 

To  the  right  of  each  sign,  the 
advertiser  finds  on-the-level 
hints  to  help  him  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  many  buying  and 
selling  opportunities  the  Eccen¬ 
tric  offers.  Again,  for  Capri¬ 
corn:  “Happy  New  Year,  but 
first,  finish  up  the  old  year  pro¬ 
perly  .  .  .  plan  for  those  year- 
end  clearance  ads  in  the  Eccen¬ 
tric.” 

Copy  is  light  and  breezy,  and 
art  features  a  giant  astrological 
calendar,  smack  in  the  center  of 
the  “O”  of  “1970.”  Again,  as 
in  the  planning  calendar  piece 
for  business-like  Joe,  plenty  of 
information  on  the  Eccentric 
and  its  coverage  of  the  mai  ket. 

The  horoscope  piece  reminds 
readers  to  read  the  advice  for 


all  of  the  signs,  not  just  those 
of  the  reader,  to  be  sure  that  the 
anonymous  astrologist  also  has 
a  good  year. 

It  looks  like  a  very  good  year 
for  the  Eccentric. 

*  *  * 

SEMINAR— More  than  180 
junior  high  and  high  school 
students  from  33  Quincy,  Mass, 
area  communities  were  at  Can¬ 
ton  High  School  last  Saturday 
for  the  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger's 
eighth  annual  Scholastic  Press 
Seminar.  The  students,  in  most 
cases  bearing  samples  of  their 
school  publications,  met  with 
Patriot-Ledger  editors  and  staf¬ 
fers  to  discuss  new  policies, 
writing,  interviewing,  press 
censorship,  and  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  opportunities. 

K.  Prescott  Low,  associate 
publisher,  presented  the  keynote 
address,  “What  do  we  owe  you 
and  what  do  you  owe  us?”  He 
said:  “It  is  important  that 
newspaper  striv^e  for  perfection 
in  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of 
thier  coverage,  for  a  free  press 
is  the  bond  that  holds  a  demo¬ 
cracy  together.  It  is  important 
that  young  people  who  want  the 
opijortunity  to  improv^e  society 
consider  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

“Changes  in  our  society,”  he 
said,  “have  created  a  need  for 
more  skilled  and  dedicated  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  in  newspapers  likes 
the  future  of  a  free  press  and 
democracy  itself.” 

Editors  and  staffers  led  round¬ 
table  discussion  on  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  “What  Kind  of  Pic¬ 
tures  Hein  Tell  the  Story.”  to 
“Career  Opportunities  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Following  luncheon.  Richard 
W.  Carlisle,  news  editor,  con¬ 
ducted  a  student  publication 
clinic,  in  which  scholastic  news¬ 
papers  were  ev^aluated  for  page 
lavout.  use  of  pictures,  stories 
and  editorials. 

4:  4:  4c 

THE  BIG  ONE  —  “Metro 
Rockford  .  .  .  the  Big  One,”  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  Rockford 
market  and  its  265,000  people, 
has  been  published  by  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Repuhlic. 

The  28-page  booklet,  prepared 
by  Oliver  L.  Cremer,  research 
manager,  is  a  picture-packed 
presentation  on  Metro  Rockford 
growth  and  development.  Cre- 
mere  received  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  Research  .Award  at 
the  1968  INP.A  Conference  in 
Rochester,  N.Y, 

The  “Big  One”  theme  empha¬ 
sizes  Rockford’s  position  as  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of 
metal  fasteners  and  screw  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  nation’s  second- 
largest  machine  tool  center. 

Richard  G.  Lundgren,  direc- 
I  tor  of  advertising  and  assistant 


general  manager,  said  the  mar¬ 
ket  data  booklet  was  designed 
to  permit  updating  of  popula¬ 
tion,  income  and  retail  sales 
data  by  inserting  or  replacing 
pages  as  the  1970  Census  infor¬ 
mation  becomes  available.  The 
booklet  with  color  on  all  28 
pages,  utilizes  a  plastic  spine 
binder.  Pages  can  be  added  or 
deleted  to  keep  marketing  facts 
current.  Six  pages  have  four- 
color  photos.  Altogether,  there 
are  22  pictures,  24  illustrations, 
18  graphs  or  charts,  and  three 
maps. 

iti  *  * 

QUAD-CITIES  — “Only  Chi¬ 
cago  is  Larger,”  says  a  market¬ 
ing  analysis  on  the  Quad-Cities 
market  (Rock  Island,  Moline, 
East  Moline  and  Davenport), 
published  by  the  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch  and  the  Rock  Island 
Argus.  The  8-page  booklet 
points  out  that  “more  than  a 
third  of  a  million  people  are 
concentrated  in  the  three-county 
metro  area.  The  booklet  includes 
demographics,  major  industrial 
employers,  expanding  industry, 
educational  data,  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  distribution  and  retail¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  current  data  on 
newspapers  serving  the  area. 
Copies  are  available  by  writing 
to  Harold  E.  Swanson,  manager 
of  General  advertising. 

• 

Lotto  extends  PR 
news  wire  to  Canada 

.A  Teletype  network  transmit¬ 
ting  news  releases  simultan¬ 
eously  to  media  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  started 
recently  by  P  R  Wire  Service 
Inc. 

Jack  Lotto,  president  of  the 
public  relations  news  distribut¬ 
ing  agency,  said  its  5,000-mile 
leased  teleprinter  circuit  links 
150  newspapers,  wire  services 
and  magazines. 

The  P  R  Wire  Service,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1961  and 
now  headquartered  in  New' 
York,  distributes  news  releases 
for  1,000  corporate,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms,  associations,  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  member-clients. 
Lotto  said. 

Lotto  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  lines  leased  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  at  $100,000  a  year. 

Buys  ad  firm 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  Green  Bay  Newspaper 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Press-Gazette,  has  purchased 
Romo  Display  Advertising  Inc. 
from  Les  Rose  and  William 
Moultrie.  Romo  manufactures 
display  advertising  materials 
and  produces  billboard  posters. 
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here's  how  it  stacks  up 


The  News  King's  big  feature  is  flexibility. ..  perfecting 
units  and  roll  stands  may  be  installed  in-line  or  stacked 
to  fit  your  space  requirements.  Convenient  controls  on 
each  printing  unit  — plus  self-adjusting  automatic  web 
tension  control  makes  press  operation  easy,  and  cuts 
your  manpower  needs.  The  News  King  is  available  in 
up  to  6  perfecting  units,  which  can  produce  up  to  24 
broadsheet  pages.  With  3  perfecting  units,  it  produces 
up  to  12  broadsheet  pages.  Profits  stack  up  too,  as  the 
News  King  produces  a  more  attractive  newspaper  in 
sparkling  black  and  white  and  color  at  a  production 
rate  up  to  15,000  newspapers  per  hour. 

In  combination  with  a  sheeter  and  folder,  the  News  King 
is  ideal  for  commercial  printing,  too... all  designed  and 
manufactured  to  American  Type  Founders'  high  stan¬ 
dards.  Put  a  "King"  to  work... it's  the  "American"  way. 
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Ad  revenues 
gained  7.8% 
on  ’69  linage 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily 
newspapers  increased  7.89^  in 
1969.  This  added  more  than 
$400  million  to  the  1968  total 
and  brought  the  1969  advertis¬ 


ing  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  to  $5.7  billion,  according 
to  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  figures  are  based  on  lin¬ 
age  measurements  by  Media 
Records  for  52  cities,  and  re¬ 
flect  changes  in  rates  and  linage 
distribution  as  measured  by  the 
Bureau. 

Classified  advertising,  with 
an  11%  rise  attained  the  big¬ 
gest  percentage  increase.  The 
classified  increase  represented  a 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 


Classification 

1969 

Gain 

1968  Loss  % 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including  Dept. 
December 

Store) 

201,723,000 

207,485,000 

97.2 

111.8 

November 

204,852,000 

185,010,000 

110.7 

114.6 

Year  to  date 

2,003,022,000 

1,917,404,000 

104.5 

110.4 

Department  Stores 

December 

64,069,000 

69,648,000 

92.0 

99.5 

November 

76,841,000 

61,367,000 

110.6 

105.2 

Year  to  date 

629,340,000 

625,691,000 

100.6 

98.5 

General 

December 

21,745,000 

24,164,000 

90.0 

95.0 

November 

31,720,000 

32,535,000 

97.5 

103.8 

Year  to  date 

300,080,000 

296,134,000 

101.3 

101.1 

Automotive 

December 

9,760,000 

9,327,000 

104.6 

108.0 

November 

13,704,000 

13,079,000 

104.8 

99.6 

Year  to  date 

173,263,000 

170,958,000 

101.3 

102.4 

Financial 

December 

7,036,000 

7,110,000 

99.0 

130.5 

November 

.5,901,000 

6,195,000 

95.2 

108.5 

Year  to  date 

81,677,000 

72,838,000 

112.1 

121.8 

Total  Display 

December 

240,264,000 

248,086,000 

96.8 

110.3 

November 

256,177,000 

236,819,000 

108.2 

112.2 

Year  to  date 

2,558,042,000 

2,457,334,000 

104.1 

108.9 

Classified 

December 

66,924,000 

67,900,000 

98.6 

114.8 

November 

83,423,000 

79,044,000 

105.5 

118.1 

Year  to  date 

1,017,084,000 

923,724,000 

110.1 

117.1 

Total  Advertising 

December 

307,188,000 

315,986,000 

97.2 

111.2 

November 

339,600,000 

315,863,000 

107.5 

113.5 

Year  to  date 

3,575,126,000 

3,381,058,000 

105.7 

120.1 

*lndex  is  percentage  of  current  figure  to  average  for  last  five  years. 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis,  Boston 


rise  of  more  than  $150  million, 
bringing  the  year’s  total  to  $1.6 
billion. 

Retail  advertising  revenues  in 
daily  newspapers  for  the  first 
time  exceeded  $3  billion.  The 
year’s  gain  of  6.7%  represented 
a  gain  of  more  than  $190  mil- 
liott  over  1968. 

National  advertising  revenues 
for  1969  amounted  to  $1.05  bil¬ 
lion,  up  $60  million  or  6.1% 
from  1968. 

December,  affected  by  a  cal¬ 
endar  change,  recorded  a  1.8% 
decrease  in  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers.  The 
change  involved  the  shift  of  the 
first  Sunday  after  Thanksgiving 
from  December  1  in  1968  to 
November  30  in  1969,  thereby 
moving  the  revenues  for  one  of 
the  biggest  days  of  the  year 
from  December  in  1968  to  No- 
v'ember  in  1969.  In  addition,  De¬ 
cember  of  1968  had  attained  a 
14.9%  increase. 

Retail  advertising  rev'enues  in 
December  were  off  by  2.0%  and 
classified  by  0.9%.  The  general 
ad%’ertising  decrease  was  5.6%, 
and  the  automotive  increase  w'as 
9.7%.  The  total  for  December 
national  ad  revenues  was  minus 
2.3%. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  gained  6%  and 
automotive,  6.3%.  The  strength 
in  automotive  during  1969  is  all 
the  more  noteworthy  in  view  of 
the  10.8%  increase  recorded  by 
this  category  during  1968,  the 
Bureau  stated. 

• 

Adverlisinjj  courses 
listed  ill  directory 

Lubbock,  Texas 

With  2,473  students  graduat¬ 
ing  from  71  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  offering  advertising 
education  last  year,  the  field 
showed  a  23  percent  jump  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  figures  were  released 
with  the  announcement  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  1970  addition  of 
“Where  Shall  I  Go  to  College  to 
Study  Advertising?”  edited  by 
.Advertising  Profs.  Donald  G. 
Hileman  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  Billy  I.  Ross  of 
Texas  Tech  University. 

The  directories  are  available 
at  35  cents  apiece.  Orders  .should 
be  addressed  to  .Advertising  Ed¬ 
ucation  Publications,  3429  55th 
St.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79413. 

• 

Correcliuli 

Television  ad  revenues  went 
from  $57.8  million  in  1949  to 
$3.2  billion  last  year — not  to 
$33.2  billion  as  indicated  by  a 
stuttering  keyboard.  (E&P  Jan. 
10,  page  20).  And  the  California 
legislative  chamber  renovation 
provided  special  ports  for  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  not  “special 
part-s”  (Jan.  17,  page  26). 


Classified  Jubilee 
has  13,991  ads 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
started  the  decade  of  the  ’70s 
with  a  flourish,  Sunday,  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  when  its  annual  all- 
Classified  Jubilee  edition  ran  to 
104  pages  and  carried  13,991  in¬ 
dividual  ads  and  244,666  net 
Classified  lines. 

The  Times’  eight  suburban 
sections  that  day  published  an 
additional  5,012  Classified  ads 
and  107,721  net  lines.  The  giant 
Jubilee  edition  has  been  an  an¬ 
nual  start-the-year  promotion 
for  Times  Classified  Ads  since 
1955,  Frank  W.  Lester,  Times 
director  of  classified  advertising, 
points  out. 

• 

Record  ad  linage 

Philadelphia 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
1969  set  a  new  record  for  adver¬ 
tising  volume  published  by  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  The  to¬ 
tal  of  56,068,000  lines  repre¬ 
sented  a  gain  of  2,678,000  lines 
over  1968. 


Team  selling 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


being  used  to  sell.  Being  a 
realist  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  also  have  created  more 
time. 

We  discovered  that  our  sales¬ 
men  initially  decided  that  we 
had  created  a  secretary  for 
them  and  the  next  thing  we 
knew  the  girls  were  doing  ever>’- 
thing  from  typing  all  the  guts 
of  an  ad  to  typing  letters.  They 
were  being  worked  to  death 
and  really  didn’t  have  time  to 
work  with  their  own  accounts. 
The  salesmen  had  missed  the 
point  that  they  were  no  more 
than  equal  partners  and  they 
were  still  to  do  their  own  work 
and  assist  their  partners  with 
theirs  as  much  as  they  assisted 
them.  It  took  some  time  getting 
the  point  across  to  all  the  men. 

The  girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  that  all  they  had  to  do 
is  tell  a  .salesman  to  be  at  one 
of  their  accounts  at  a  certain 
time  and  he  was  supposed  to 
drop  everything  and  be  there. 
It  took  some  patience  to  get  the 
idea  across  that  these  calls  had 
to  be  worked  into  his  schedule 
and  that  she  had  to  check  with 
him  before  she  committed  him. 
Then  we  found  that  in  a  couple 
of  cases  that  it  just  never 
worked  into  the  salesman’s 
schedule.  We  have  virtually 
eliminated  that  by  putting  the 
scissors  to  the  payroll  for  one 
and  the  other  got  the  message. 
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I  Moclerat( 

^  ^  Proce 

page-size  negatives 
dry-to-ory  m 
8  minutes  . 


Moderately  priced,  the  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film 
Processor,  Model  317,  processes  page-size  lith 
negatives  ready  for  use  in  about 
8  minutes.  Development,  fixing,  drying, 
•  and  replenishment  cycles  are  automatic  to  give 
you  consistently  high  quality.  Push  work 
through  at  top  speed,  with  less  chance  of 
^  makeovers.  The  VERSAMAT  317  Processor  is 
backed  by  unexcelled  technical  service  and  a  full 
line  of  sensitized  products.  For  more  information  write: 

Graphic  Arts  Sales, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 


uiMawRam 


With  over  forty  systems  installed  and  a  growing  list 
of  orders,  the  Linotron  505  is  outpacing  its  rivals 
among  cathode-ray  tube  photocomposing  machines. 
We  believe  this  trend  will  continue  as  more  and  more 
newspapers,  in-plant  operations  and  commercial 
typesetters  compare  the  SOS’s  price  and  features 
with  competing  equipment. 

Linotron  505  is  unsurpassed  by  any  CRT  system  in 
versatility  and  typographic  quality.  Speed  of  compo¬ 
sition  actually  exceeds  the  requirements  of  most 
users,  and  with  a  Linotron  505  system,  traditional 
Mergenthaler  service  is  “part  of  the  package.” 

Ask  your  Mergenthaler  sales  engineer  to  arrange 
a  showing  of  the  new  16mm  color  and  sound  movie 
on  Linotron  505,  or  write  Graphic  Systems  Sales, 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  a  Division  of  ELTRA 
Corp.,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 


Mergenthaler 


graphic  arts 
company 


news-people 


Snyder  McClIntock 


Promotions  are  fjiven 
to  circulation  men 

Camden,  N.J. 

The  appointment  of  Gary  C. 
Snyder  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  announced  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Stretch,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post.  Snyder  had  been 
circulation  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  newspaper  since 
1967. 

Raymond  H.  McClintock, 
manager-home  delivery,  has 
been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Snyder,  37,  started  his  career 
with  the  Courier-Post  as  a 
newspaperboy.  His  father,  Har¬ 
old  M.  Snyder,  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  Courier-Post 
from  1934  until  his  death  in 
1955. 

McClintock.  42,  joined  the 
Courier-Post  in  1961  as  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  after  working  for 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

*  * 

Frank  Hewlett  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  the  Honohdu 
Star  Bullethi,  and  Rich.\rd  H. 
Stewart  of  the  Boston  Clobe 
were  elected  to  the  standing 
committee  of  Capitol  Press  Gal¬ 
leries. 

#  *  * 

Maxwell  McCroiion,  day 
managing  editor  of  Chicago  To¬ 
day — named  managing  editor.  In 
11  years  with  the  newspaper,  he 
has  been  Sunday  features  editor 
and  a  magazine  writer. 


WRITE  SHORTHAND 

(in  StreanfLine — naturally) 

It’s  been  called  **in$tant  short¬ 
hand”  and  there's  a  money>back 
guarantee  YOU  will  learn  it  in 
iust  six  hours.  Full  airmailed  course 
only  $12.  Write  for  details:  Norman’s 
Stream  Line  Shorthand.  Brow  Top. 
Branthwaite.  Workington,  Cumber¬ 
land.  England. 


Gary  Ostrom — named  public 
service  coordinator  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  suceeeding  Dick  Yaeger 
who  has  been  promoted  to  asso¬ 
ciate  director  for  public  affairs 
for  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
Ostrom  joined  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  a  year  ago  as  editor  of  the 
employee  publication. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Haring,  former  copy 

editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour- 
}ial  and  reporter  for  several 
newspapers — named  copy  chief 
of  Boys’  Life  magazine. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ann  Criswell,  food  editor 

for  the  Houston  Chronicle — re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Texas  Restaurant 
.\ssociation’s  1969  communica¬ 
tions  excellence  award. 

*  *  ♦ 

Eva  Hodges,  a  staff  writer 
with  the  Denver  Post  for  nearly 
20  years — named  to  succeed 
Gretciien  Weber,  retired,  as 
fashion  editor. 

*  if  if 

Adrian  M.  Frederickse.n, 
news  etlitor  for  the  Aberdeen 
(Wash.)  World — promoted  to 
editor.  He  has  been  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  since  1946. 

It:  4: 

Dick  Wheerler — from  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  where 
he  was  a  reporter  to  the  staff 
of  the  Carson  City  (Nev.)  Ne¬ 
vada,  Appeal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  Otto  —  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  area  development 
reporter  to  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  at  Cincinnati  General 
Hospital. 


New  jobs  filled, 
promotions  made 
in  Moncton  firm 

Moncton,  N.B. 

A  realignment  of  corporate 
and  news  positions  has  been 
carried  out  by  Moncton  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Moncton  Daily  Times  and  the 
Moncton  T ranscript,  following 
the  death  December  13,  1969,  of 
Bennett  W.  Isner,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

J.  K.  Grainger,  president  and 
publisher,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  E.  W.  Larracey, 
managing  editor,  to  the  joint 
position  of  company  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Five  other  changes  are; 

J.  Harold  Crawford — to  com¬ 
pany  controller. 

Fred  A.  Smith — to  production 
manager. 

John  J.  Ward — to  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Bruce  Par¬ 
sons,  who  retired  on  pension. 

James  D.  Nichol,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Transcript, 
became  managing  editor  of  both 
newspapers. 

George  W.  Taylor  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
general  news  editor.  He  had 
been  city  editor  of  the  Tran¬ 
script. 

The  creation  of  the  general 
news  editor  position  is  a  new 
departure  for  the  Transcript. 
Future  plans  of  management  in¬ 
clude  establishment  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  news  desk. 


Frank  Lodge  resigned  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  and  joined  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  as 
director  of  photography. 

*  * 

Bob  Geivet,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Indepejident,  Press- 
Telegram  reporter,  received  the 
first  “Sky”  Dunlap  Memorial 
Award  for  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence  from  the  Orange  County 
Press  Club. 

♦  ♦  * 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  chair¬ 
man,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspa¬ 
pers — named  to  the  advisory 

board  of  Stanford  University’s 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace. 

♦  *  * 

Ray  Foli — named  as  Chicago 
newspictures  bureau  manager  of 
United  Press  International.  Since 
1965  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Chicago  pictures  desk. 

*  *  * 

Terry  M.  Brady— appointed 
to  TV  Guide  magazine’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  sales  staff  in 
Detroit.  He  was  with  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

*  ^  * 

Tho.mas  a.  (Terry)  Ryan, 
recently  assigned  to  cover  the 
Nevada  state  capitol  at  Carson 
City,  has  been  named  corre¬ 
spondent  in  charge  of  the  Las 
Vegas  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Mike  Doan  transferred 
to  the  Los  Angeles  bui’eau. 

♦  ♦  « 

Rorert  W.  Fenwick,  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  Denver 
Post — elected  president  of  the 
International  Rodeo  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

«  Ik  * 

Clinton  H.  Johnson,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Hanover 
(Pa.)  Evening  Sun — elected 

president  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

ik  Ik  Ik 

Jim  Eady  resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  to  join  the  campaign  staff 
of  Milton  Shapp,  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

«  «  * 

John  Ragsdale,  a  member 
of  staff  of  the  Paragoidd  (Ark.) 
Press — named  general  manager 
of  the  Arkadelphia  (Ark.) 
Siftings  Herald,  succeeding  J. 
D.  Alexander. 

«  Ik  Ik 

William  F.  Black — from 
suburban  zoned  edition  re¬ 
porter  to  Harrisburg  capitol 
correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bidletin. 


THE  MAN  HIMSELF — Ted  Durein,  managing  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
terey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald,  was  irked  when  he  couldn’t  find  out 
in  advance  who  would  be  named  the  local  Outstanding  Citizen 
of  1969.  He  went  to  the  award  ceremony,  anyhow,  only  to  learn  he 
was  the  man  being  honored.  He  has  been  with  the  Herald  35  years. 
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Campbell  B.  Niven 


New  England  press 
elects  Campbell  Niven 

Boston 

Campbell  B.  Niven,  publisher 
of  the  Times-Record  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Maine,  has  been  elected 
1970  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Press  Association. 

The  vicepresidents  are  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Lewis,  Journal-Tran¬ 
script,  Franklin,  N.  H.  and 
Francis  J.  O’Connor,  Hamden 
(Ct.)  Chronicle.  Mrs.  Celine 
Slator,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Addison  County  Independ¬ 
ent,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  She 
is  the  first  woman  officer  to  be 
elected  by  the  association  of 
more  than  250  weekly  and  com¬ 
munity  daily  newspapers. 

Clifford  S.  Billingham,  Ded¬ 
ham,  was  chosen  as  the  winner 
of  a  $500  scholarship  from  the 
Association.  He  is  a  senior  at 
Northeastern  University. 

As  part  of  Northeastern’s 
Co-operative  Plan  of  Education, 
he  is  the  editor  of  the  Dover- 
Sherbom  Suburban  Press.  He 
has  had  experience  with  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
as  a  reporter  and  has  worked 
in  the  Information  Office  of  the 
U.S.  AiTny  Laboratories. 

*  *  * 

SDX  founder’s  wife 
initiated  at  DePauw 

Green  Castle,  Ind. 

Alpha  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  DePauw  University  has 
its  first  women  members  and  one 
of  them  is  Mrs.  Nina  Pulliam, 
wife  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  a 
founder  of  the  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity  here  in  1909. 

Other  women  in  the  initiation 
class  here  were:  Wendy  Gifford, 
Indianapolis;  Mary  Ganz,  Don 
Mills,  Ont.;  Mary  Leonard,  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights,  Ill.;  and  Mary 
Roberta  Smith  Hamer,  Carmel, 
Ind. 
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Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
makes  changes  in 
executive  staff 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  has 
executive  promotions  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board. 

Buren  H.  McCormack  was 
named  as  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  He  will  continue  in  his 
post  of  executive  vicepresident. 

The  board  also  elected  as  a 
director  Vermont  Royster,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wail  Street  Journal 
and  a  senior  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  executive  promotions  and 
reassignment  of  duties,  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  F.  Kerby, 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  are: 

Vermont  Royster,  to  senior 
vice  president,  retaining  his  du¬ 
ties  as  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  to  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
He  had  been  executive  editor, 
Dow  Jones  Publications  and 
News  Services.  He  succeeds 
Robert  Bottoi-ff,  w’ho  announced 
his  retirement. 

John  J.  McCarthy,  to  vice¬ 
president/finance,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  He  retains  the  title  of 
treasurer. 

George  W.  Flynn,  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent/operations,  a  new  position. 
He  was  business  manager. 

Donald  A.  Macdonald,  to  vice¬ 
president/advertising  sales,  a 
new  position.  He  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Edgar  A.  Roll,  appointed  to 
the  management  committee  in 
June,  1969,  will  continue  as  cir¬ 
culation  sales  director  and  a 
member  of  the  management 
committee. 

Promotions  on  the  editorial 
side  included: 

Edward  R.  Cony,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  executive  editor  of  Dow 
Jones  publications  and  news 
services. 

Sterling  E.  Soderlind,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  foreign  news  coverage,  to 
managing  editor  of  the  WSJ. 

Joseph  E.  Evans,  from  senior 
associate  editor  to  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

*  *  ♦ 

Governor’s  press  aid 

Trenton,  N.J. 

Thomas  P.  Flynn,  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  has  been  named 
to  the  $25,000  a  year  job  of 
press  secretary  to  New  Jersey’s 
Governor,  William  T.  Cahill. 
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Executives  move  up 
oil  Troy  newspapers 

Troy,  N.Y. 

.Alton  T.  Sliter,  publisher  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Record 
Newspapers  for  several  years, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
corporation  at  the  annual  stock¬ 
holders  meeting.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  publisher. 

Sliter  succeeds  John  F.  Roy 
in  the  presidency.  Roy  resigned 
because  of  failing  health. 

Joseph  J.  LaChapelle  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  and  Walter  J.  Bene- 
dett  as  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

LaChapelle  becomes  general 
manager  of  the  Record  News¬ 
papers  after  several  years  as 
business  manager.  Benedett  has 
been  promoted  to  business  man¬ 
ager;  John  F.  Clark  is  the  new- 
advertising  director;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  McDonough  is  advanced 
to  retail  advertising  manager. 

♦  *  » 

Frank  .Anderson,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram — named  city  editor  of 
the  Independent.  Bill  Hazilett, 
previously  city  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  —  to  the  Orange 
County  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

*  ♦  * 

Jerry  Emerson,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Golden  (Colo.)  Daily  Transcript 
since  August  1968,  has  been 
named  publisher.  Mike  Sjiith, 
formerly  of  the  Great  Bend 
(Kan.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Transcript. 

*  *  * 

J.  .Albert  Wedemeyer,  city 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  has  retired 
after  40  years  in  the  newspaper 
business.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Joseph  McKinney,  has  assist¬ 
ant. 

*  ♦  * 

Bob  Tartaglione,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  circulation  director  of 
the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun — 
appointed  circulation  consultant 
for  the  Cowles  Florida  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  ♦  * 

John  C.  Tracy  Jr.  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Cole  County  (Ill.) 
Times-Courier  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  after  serving  as  an  assistant 
editor  of  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  in  Chicago. 

*  ♦ 

Raymond  L.  Spangler,  with 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incor¬ 
porated  since  1937  and  former 
editor  and  publisher.  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune — retired 
as  PNI  vicepresident. 


Campbell  Heath 


Promotion  aud  ad 
directors  iiamefl 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ethan  H.  Campbell  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Xews-Press  &  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Victor  .A.  Modeer,  business 
manager  of  the  newspapers, 
made  the  announcement.  He  said 
Campbell  will  organize  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  for  the 
News-Press  and  Gazette. 

Campbell  started  December 
9,  1946,  in  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  advanced  to 
merchandising  manager  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1952.  He  left  in  September, 
1964,  to  be  the  Republican  state 
committee  chairman  for  Mis¬ 
souri  and  returned  as  general 
advertising  manager  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1967.  He  will  continue  in 
that  capacity  after  becoming 
promotion  manager. 

Richard  .A.  Heath  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the 
News-Press  &  Gazette.  He 
started  as  a  carrier-salesman  in 
1944  for  the  papers  while  at¬ 
tending  school.  He  began  part- 
time  work  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  in  1957  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  classified  advertising 
in  1951  and  to  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1953.  Last  December, 
after  two  years  as  advertising 
manager  of  Townsend  New’spa- 
pers.  North  Kansas  City,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  News-Press  and 
the  Gazette  as  local  advertising 
manager. 
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Home  furnishings 
Hrilers  are  cited 

Chicago 

Eight  Dorothy  Dawe  awards 
in  seven  categories  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings  news  coverage  were 
presented  at  the  American  Fur¬ 
niture  Mart  recently. 

Winners  were; 

Women’s  staff  of  the  Long¬ 
view  (Tex.)  Neivs; 

Kay  Murphy,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  editor,  Miami  Herald; 

Ruth  Wagner,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  editor,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post;  ' 

Rita  Reif,  women’s  news 
writer.  New  York  Times; 

Barbara  Stafford,  Newsday 
Specials,  Long  Island,  N.Y.; 

Mary  Green,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  editor.  Family  Circle  mag¬ 
azine,  New’  York; 

Robert  Houseman,  Decorating 
Your  First  Home,  New  York; 

Jean  Lemmon,  contributing 
home  furnishings  editor.  Apart¬ 
ment  Ideas,  Des  Moines. 

Trustee  elected 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
Press  International,  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  recently.  Walker 
Stone  is  president  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 


NOTICE: 

Fire  Fighters 
Awards  Contest 

The  contest  honors  news 
media  for  reporting  and 
photography  that  best 
portrays  the  profession¬ 
al  and  hazardous  work 
of  the  Fire  Fighter  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Six  categories,  each 
with  a  first  prize  of  $500 
and  second  prize  of 
$250. 

Material  published  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1  and  Dec. 
31,  1969,  is  eligible. 

Entry  deadline  is  March 
15,  1970. 

Further  information 
available  from  your  lo¬ 
cal  Fire  Fighters  Union 
or: 

Awards  Contest 
International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters 
905  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Christopher  J.  Pierson 


Chris  Pierson  joins 
syndicate  sales  staff 

Christopher  J.  Pierson,  a 
third  generation  newspaperman, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  and 
General  Features  Corporation 
as  the  midwest  and  southeast¬ 
ern  sales  representative  for  the 
California  feature  services  as 
w’ell  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh  28  years 
ago,  Pierson  was  graduated 
from  Gilmour  Academy  in 
Cleveland  and  Spring  Hill  Col¬ 
lege  in  Mobile,  w’here  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  philosophy  and  political 
science.  For  two  years  he  was  a 
business  representative  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Pierson’s  father,  the  late 
Charles  E.  Pierson,  was  a 
Scripps-Howard  editor  for  28 
years,  serving  in  Toledo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
later  executive  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  late  Barney  Furay,  a 
vicepresident  of  United  Press’ 
foreign  bureaus,  was  Pierson’s 
grandfather. 

Bureau  at  Capitol 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Art  Miller  has  been  named 
head  of  the  newdy-opened  Cali¬ 
fornia  capital  bureau  of  Lesher 
New'spapers,  announces  Dean 
Lesher.  The  service  will  provide 
the  Contra  Costa  Times  here  and 
four  other  Lesher  dailies  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  with  news  closely  affect¬ 
ing  their  communities. 

• 

On  features  desk 

Cincinnati 

Luke  Feck  has  returned  to  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  assist¬ 
ant  features  editor,  mainly  in 
charge  of  amusements  and  cul¬ 
ture  coverage. 


\^eekly  group  promotes 
3  on  advertising  staff 

Several  promotions  have  been 
made  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Sun  Newspapers,  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area  weekly 
newspapers. 

James  Marson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  announced  that  David 
Gaines,  formerly  major  ac¬ 
counts  supervisor,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager; 
Joe  Charnoski,  formerly  north 
area  sales  manager,  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising 
manager;  and  Jim  Moore,  Skip 
Anderson  and  Dell  Anderson, 
all  formerly  retail  advertising 
representatives,  have  moved  up 
to  sales  supervisors. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harry  Gabbett,  newspaper¬ 
man  for  more  than  42  years,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  I).  Lee,  a  former  ad 
salesman  for  his  hometovv’n  pa¬ 
per,  the  Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader — now  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  Ackerman  Advertising 
(Division  of  Lennen  &  Newell), 
Oklahoma  City. 

*  ♦  * 

John  M.  Johnston,  retired 
Chicago  Daily  News  associate 
editor  and  financial  columnist, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Board  of  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joe  Mayo,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican — named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  Colvert  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Colvert  has 
retired. 

Hfi  ifi  ifi 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  publisher  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune — 
re-elected  president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  S.  Morton,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Dartmouth  Free  Press,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Hansard  for 
the  Nova  Scotia  legislature. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Miller,  a  products 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
supplement.  Home  magazine, 
has  been  named  West  Coast  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hearst  magazine. 
House  Beautiful. 

4c  4c 

Adam  Kalb,  publisher  of  the 
Nampa  (Ida.)  Free  Press — 
elected  president  of  Idaho  Al¬ 
lied  Dailies  Association. 

*  *  lie 

W.  H.  Treloar,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Panax  Corporation  in 
Michigan — named  a  consultant 
for  development  fund  and  alum¬ 
ni  relations  at  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  University. 


JAMES  E.  TOMKIN,  general 
manager  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic,  is  the  third  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  organization  to 
become  president  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington. 

His  predecessors  from  Yakima  are 
W.  H.  Robertson,  present  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  late  Colonel  W.  W. 

Robertson,  an  Allied  founder. 

Cartoonist  in  politics 

David  C.  Gerard,  whose  “Citi¬ 
zen  Smith”  daily  comic  strip  is 
distributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  will  seek  the 
Republican  nomination  for 
Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  com¬ 
missioner  in  the  May  5  primary. 
Gerard  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  City 
Council. 

*  4:  4: 

Robert  K.  Bruce,  former  edu¬ 
cation  writer  for  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star,  has  joined 
the  Central  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity  Information  Services  staff. 

«  4=  4= 

Jack  Curley,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Orange  Coast  (Calif.)  Pilot — 
elected  president  of  the  Harbor 
Area  United  Fund. 

*  *  * 

Maury  Falstein,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Sun-Times — elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club. 

*  ♦  * 

Jack  Hicks — from  Columbus 
(0.)  Dispatch  state  government 
reporter  to  Kentucky  editor  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 

Lester  Tanzer,  general  editor 
— promoted  to  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report. 

4«  4=  4= 

Jonathan  Cottin,  Vermont 
newsman,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  National  Journal,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Center  for  Po¬ 
litical  Research,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  formerly  covered  Con¬ 
gress  scene  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  News. 
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pr/index  I  DIRECTORY  01 PBESS  CONTACTS 


PR/INDEX  now  appears  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as 
a  monthly  feature,  and  can  be  found  in  the  first  issue 
of  each  month. 

In  ten  months  of  publication  as  a  weekly  feature, 
this  classified  directory  of  press  contacts,  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed, 
has  proved  its  usefulness  to  E&P's  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers,  with  listings  under  a  wide 


variety  of  subject  headings,  and  its  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
ducing  response  from  newsmen  for  more  than  a  score 
of  organizations  who  have  published  listings  in  PR/ 
INDEX. 

If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your 
advertisement  belongs  in  PR/INDEX.  Write  to  E&P  for 
complete  kit  showing  exactly  what  PR/INDEX  can  do 
for  your  company  or  industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
^x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  Individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos,  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs:  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations:  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau:  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY — News  specialists 
at  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  Inquiries  about 
Insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari- 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau. 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 1C 
William  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  ano 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept.. 
One  Tower  Square.  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifcally  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  In 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10020;  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS.  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 

industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  International  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  Information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager,  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  212/PLaza  4-1075. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 
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December 

linage 


The  linege  tabulation  shown  here  has 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
for  exclusive  publication  by  Editor  & 
Publisher.  They  may  not  be  printed  or 
published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  Dec.  1969  Linages 
•Includes  35,573  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
§lncludes  27,813  lines  PARADE 
crincludes  35,961  lines  WEEKEND 


1969 

1968 

AKRON. 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .... 

.  3,177,590 

3,031,300 

§Beacon  Journal-S  ... 

.  1,171,491 

1,430,456 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,349,081 

4,461,756 

ALBANY. 

,  N.Y. 

•Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,955,688 

1 .456.50Q 

Times  Union-m  . 

.  1,505,104 

1,372,011 

§Times  Union-S  . 

.  824,328 

1,019,579 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,285,100 

3,848,090 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.M. 

Journal*m  . 

.  2,200,242 

2.067,698 

§Journal‘$ 

706,368 

840,560 

Tribune-e  . 

.  2,194,533 

2,081,847 

Grand  Total  . 

5,101,143 

4.990,105 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution*m 

.  2,930,267 

2,600,769 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  & 

3,946,370 

3,687,522 

Constitution-S  . 

1,327,869 

1,651,182 

Grand  Total .  8,204,506  7,939,473 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-e  1969—3,946,370  includes  194,452 
lines;  1968—3,687,522  includes  129.232  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

§News-American-S  _  661,998  886,948 


f  \ 

WHAT  IS  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT 
FACTOR 
IN  BUILDING 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
COUNT  VOLUME? 


Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 


Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Serving  newspaper  ClauHled 
Advertising  since  1927 

kl  I  j 


1969  1968 

News-American-e  .  1,638,262  1,576,178 

Sun-m  .  1,647,762  1,645,842 

Sun-e  .  2,268,813  2,324,523 

Sun-S  .  1,421,187  1,857,986 

Grand  Total  .  7,638,022  8.291,477 

NOTE:  News-American-S— 1969  includes 
9,440  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  1,062,548  1,207,790 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  .  2,295,359  2,247,467 
§Advocate-S  .  591,192  803,242 

Grand  Total  .  2,886,551  3,050,709 

NOTE:  State-Times-e  &  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,706,647  1.647,656 

§Press-S  .  514,239  695,619 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  460,417  482,991 

Grand  Total  .  2,681,303  2,826,266 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Hera  Id-m  .  1,226,063  1,106,849 

News-e  .  2,499,925  2,354,243 

§News-S  .  833,000  1,148,990 

Grand  Total  .  4.558,988  4,610,082 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1969—2,499,925  includes  85,928 

lines;  1968—2.354,243  includes  73,541  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . . .  770,555  830,906 

Advertiser-S  .  373,891  564,067 

Globe-e  .  1,689,348  I,ui8,940 

Globe-m  .  1.925,100  1,911,625 

§Globe-S  .  1,512,826  1,931,748 

Herald  Traveler-m  ....  1,448,973  1,447,291 
Herald  Traveler-S  .  922,046  1,185,966 

Grand  Total  .  8,642,739  9,710,543 

NOTE:  Boston  Globe-e  publish^  five 
days  a  week  only,  effective  Jan.  4,  1969. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  ...  1,281,483  1,298,344 

§Courier  Express-S  ...  989,288  1,273,636 

Evening  News-e  .  3,069,843  2,918.275 

Grand  Total  .  5,340,614  5,490,255 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Courier  Express-S  1969 — 989,288  includes 
9,600  lines.  Evening  News-e  1969 — 3,069,- 
843  includes  117,504  lines;  1968—2.918.275 
includes  118,320  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,250,919  2,017,149 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,900,571  1,648,703 

Observer-m  .  2,907,950  2,678,697 

§Observer-S  .  829,870  1,040,243 

Grand  Total  .  5,638,391  5,367,643 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,461,071  4,496,763 

Tribune-S  .  1,915,358  2,442,666 

Daily  News-e  .  1,932,266  2,100,841 

American-e  .  852,219 

American-S  .  634,286 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,412,519  2.256.947 

§Sun-Times-S  .  1,156,773  1,430,232 

Today-e  .  684,666  . 

Today-S  .  328,138  . 

Grand  Total  . 12,890,791  14,213,954 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1969 — 4,461,071  includes  668,- 
947  lines;  1968—4,496,763  includes  670,966 
lines.  Tribune-S  1969 — 1,915,358  includes 

487.888  lines;  1968—2,442,666  includes  503,- 
710  lines.  Daily  News-e  1968 — 2,100,841  in¬ 
cludes  65,610  lines.  Sun-Times-S  1969 — 
1,156,773  includes  224,081  lines;  1968 — 
1,430,232  includes  219,962  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  .  2,867,342  2,633,235 

Enguirer-S  .  1,374,803  1,712,124 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2,642,263  2,570,030 


1969  1968 

includes  487,197  lines;  1968—3,107,608  in¬ 
cludes  577,050  lines. 


1969  1968 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,895,564  2,095,843 


COCOA,  FLA.  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Today-e  .  1,555,322  1,601,803  News-e  .  3,625,027  3,206,280 

•Today-S  .  507,590  655.947  §News-S  .  1,440,089  1,510,264 

-  -  News-sat  .  656,778  483.147 

Grand  Total  .  2,062,912  2,257,750 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

1969  includes  m— 45,256  S— 19,200  lines; 

1968  includes  m — 52,200  S— 11,000  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  5,721,894  5,199,693 

NOTE;  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO  FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Dispatch-e  .  3,318,518  3,137,626  Journal  Gaiette-m  .  1,604,722  1,525.681 

Dispatch-S  .  1,536,973  1,837,319  SJournal  Gaiette-S  ...  701,562  876,057 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,207,808  1,202,375  News  Sentinel-e  .  2,091,627  2,096,750 

Grand  Total  .  6,063,299  6,177,320  Grand  Total  . 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,587,457  3,261,406 

News-S  .  1,116,986  1,249,056 

Times  Herald-e  .  3.575,774  3,514,885 

§Times  Herald-S  .  1,288,952  1,490,382 


Grand  Total  .  9,569.169  9,515,729 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-m  1969 — 3,587,457  includes  101,400 
lines;  1968 — 3,261,406  includes  89,600  lines. 
News-S  1969— 1. 1 16.986  includes  66.232 
lines;  1968 — 1,249,056  includes  12,000  lines. 
Times  Herald-e  1969-3,575,774  includes 
166,798  lines;  1968—3,514,885  includes  262,- 
568  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1969-1,288.952 
includes  64,000  lines;  1968—1,490,382  in¬ 
cludes  21, IM  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,846,501  2,570,754 

News-e  .  2,958,201  2,624,337 

§News-S  .  836,769  924,458 

Grand  Total  .  6,641,471  6,119,549 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,875,559  2,534,426 

IRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  604,054  648.985 

Post-e  .  3,321,213  3,161,679 

Post-S  .  1,162,784  1.484.519 

Grand  Total  .  7,963,610  7,829,609 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1969-3,321,213  includes  158,333 
lines;  1968  3,161,679  includes  179,286  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  656,214  648,274 

Tribune-e  .  1,329,310  1,217,176 

Register-S  .  659,587  702.285 

Grand  Total  .  2,645,111  2,567,735 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1969-1,329,310  includes  64,584 
lines;  1968—1,217,176  includes  20,400  lines. 
Register-S  1969—^59,587  includes  279,570 
lines;  1968 — 702,285  includes  189,815  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,806,515  1,752,653 

§Free  Press-S  .  648,322  799,526 

News-e  .  3,471,949  3,196,704 

News-S  .  1,368,902  1,791,729 


..  4,397,911  4,498.488 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1, 903, M2  1,557,356 

5tar-Teiegram-e  .  2,885,694  2,648,214 

§Star-Telegram-S  .  1,150,311  1,357,501 

Press-e  .  658,380  515,947 

•Press-S  .  251,895  181,750 


Grand  Total  .  6.849,662  6.260.768 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,880,494  1,818,715 

§Bee-S  .  654,845  848,642 

Grand  Total  .  2,535,339  2,667,357 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  .  1,074,477  1,035,616 
NOTE:  Post-Star-m  &  Times-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Post- 
Star-m  is  shown. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  3,235,961  3,141,469 

•Press-S  .  784,052  1,062,611 


Grand  Total  .  4,020,013  4,204,080 

HACKENSACK,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,626,848  2,380,926 

•Record-S  .  684,819  791,269 


Grand  Total  .  3,311,667  3,172,195 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Record-e  1969—2,626,848  includes  413,747 
lines;  1968—2.380.926  includes  379,122  lines. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,013,074  1,853,783 

§Courant-S  .  1,015,046  1,213,666 

Times-e  .  1,880,146  1,837.476 

•Times-S  .  439,867  556,127 


Grand  Total  .  5,348,133  5,461,052 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
1969—439,867  includes  119,808  lines;  1968 
-556,127  includes  72,000  lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . 2,M8.607  2,340,683 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,725,849  2,480,500 

(Star-Bulletin  & 

&  Advertiser-S  .  796,592  888,201 


Grand  Total  .  6,111,048  5,709,384 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4,283,536  4,037,076 

Chronicle-S  .  1,748,438  1,863,595 

Post-m  .  3,783,336  3,674,528 

Posts  .  1,246,899  1,355,242 


Grand  Total  .  7,295,688  7,540,612 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Free  Press-m  1969 — 1,806,515  includes  50,- 
372  lines;  1968—1,752,653  includes  46.668 

lines.  Free  Press-S  1969—648,322  includes 
46,356  lines;  1968—799,526  includes  88,199 
lines.  News-e  1969-3,471.949  includes  564,- 
864  lines;  1968—3,196,704  includes  342,400 

lines.  News-S  1969 — 1,368,902  includes  126,- 
224  lines;  1968—1,791,729  includes  168,103 

lines. 

DOVER,  DEL. 

Delaware  State-News-e  1,034,798  . 

NOTE:  Delaware  State  News  published 
5  days  a  week  only. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  834,355  881,035 

News-Tribune-m  .  843,285  864,046 

News-Tribune-S  .  565,184  722,464 

-  -  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Grand  Total  .  2,242,824  2,467,545  News-e  2,518,167  2,319,575 

Star-m  .  2,462,915  2,401,061 

Star-S  .  1,225,901  1,796,327 


Grand  Total  . 11,062,209  10,930,441 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Chronicle-e  1969—4,283,536  includes  429.- 
405  lines;  1968—4,037,076  Includes  434,614 
lines.  Chronicle-S  1969 — 1,748,438  includes 
331,445  lines;  1968—1,863,595  includes  340.- 
872  lines.  Post-m  1969 — 3,783,336  includes 
280,479  lines;  1968—3,674,528  includes  391,- 
393  lines.  Post-S  1969—1,246,899  includes 
185,854  lines;  1968—1,355,242  includes  164,- 
073  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  6,884,408  6,915,389 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post  i  Times-Star-e  1969 — 2,642,263  in¬ 
cludes  52,800  lines;  1968-2,570,030  includes 
18.816  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,118,581  3,099,547 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,492,856  1,962.619 

Press-e  .  2,935,559  3,017,608 


EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,711,027  1,705,103 

§Times-S  .  527,652  656,710 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,701,986  1,657,729 


Grand  Total  .  3,940,665  4.019,542 

ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

Star  Gazette-d  .  1,117,927  1,165,261 

•Telegram-S  .  396,954  567,051 


Grand  Total  .  7,546,996  8,079,774 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-m  1969 — 3,118,581  includes 
87,497  lines;  1968-3,099,547  includes  38,- 
729  lines.  Plain  Dealer-S  1969—1,492,856 
includes  64,949  lines;  1968—1,962,619  in¬ 
cludes  116,465  lines.  Press-e  1969-2,935.559 


Grand  Total  .  1,514.881  1,732,312 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,380,574  1,372,582 

§Times-News-S  .  582,818  640,792 

Grand  Total  .  1,963,392  2,013,374 

NOTE:  News-m  &  Times-e  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Times-e  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  6,206,983  6,516,963 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  _  1,499,447  1,421,317 

ICIarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  .  572,562  614,866 

Daily  News-e  .  1,497,092  1,409,803 

Grand  Total  .  3,569,101  3,445,986 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  3,048,512  2,504,626 

Times-Union-S  .  934,242  1,181,303 

Journal-e  .  1,460,861  1,246,219 


Grand  Total  .  5,443,615  4,932,148 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,531,503  1,546,757 
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1968 


1969  1968 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-e  1969 — 1,531,503  includes 

104,009  lines;  1968-1,546,757  includes  104,- 
969  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,869,304  2,626,323 

Star-e  .  1,491,543  1,730,915 

Star-S  .  914,632  1,276,300 

Grand  Total  .  5,275,479  5,633,538 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  944,820  887,517 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,484,879  1,431,383 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  493,840  644,380 


Grand  Total  .  2,923,539  2,963,280 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  1,472,246  1,435,553 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,590,064  1,548,694 

§Arkansas  Gazette-S  ..  474,668  551,102 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  . .  897,877  967,643 

♦Arkansas  Democrat-S  .  336,260  409,756 


Grand  Total  .  3,298,869  3,477,195 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,348,905  2,539,009 

§lndependent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  713,011  920,443 

Press  Telegram-e  .  2,607,333  2,214,243 


Grand  Total  .  5,669,249  5,673,695 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent-m  1969 — 2,348,905  includes 
296,548  lines;  1968—2,539,009  includes  259,- 
960  lines.  Press  Telegram-e  1969 — 2.607,333 
includes  296,548  lines;  1968—2,214,243  in¬ 
cludes  259,960  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,874,811  2,628.282 

Newsday  Nassau-e  ....  3,043,673  2,763,833 

Grand  Total  .  5,918,484  5,392,115 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6,475,893  6,420,874 

Times-S  .  2,972.740  4,191,520 

Herald  Examiner-e  .  1,315,046  1,406,126 
Herald  Examiner-5  326,447  542,704 

GranH  Total  . 11,090,126  12,561,224 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
TImes-m  1969—6,475,893  Includes  1,013,404 
lines;  1968—6,420.874  includes  870,064  I’nes. 


Times-S  1969— 2,/72.740 

includes 

1.003.843 

lines;  1968—4,191,520 
lines. 

includes 

1,658,389 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

Sun*e . 

1,138,361 

1,147,086 

♦Sun-S  . 

365,381 

476,061 

Grand  Total 

1,503,742 

1,623,147 

LYNN,  MASS. 

.  1,043,774  919,674 


Item-e 

MACON.  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,149,537 

News-e  1,162.157 

ITelegraph  &  News-S  .  363,829 


Grand  Total 


2,675,518 


MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  2,097.369 

§Wisconsin  State 
Journal-S  679,862 


1969  1968 

Herald-S  1969—2,439,667  includes  114,791 
lines;  1968 — 2,654,958  includes  108,066  lines. 
News-e  1969—2,251,810  includes  55,440 
lines;  1968—1,953,303  includes  50,400  lines. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,710,269  1,569,322 

Journal-e  .  3,589,296  3,512,966 

Journal-S  .  1,573,953  2,047,685 

Grand  Total  .  6,873,518  7,129,973 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,920,109  1,932,618 

Tribune-S  .  1,267,874  1,862,816 

Star-e  .  3,078,016  3,211,652 

Grand  Total  .  6,265,999  7,007,086 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Stare  1969-3,078,016  includes  560,072 
lines;  1968-3,211,652  includes  539,056  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,209,272  991,300 

§Bee-S  .  334,770  357,695 

Grand  Total  .  1.544,042  1,348,995 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

itStar-e  .  2,700,944  2,722,787 

GaieHe-m  .  1,469,956  1,452,734 

La  Presse-e  .  3,031,001  3,096,487 

Grand  Total  .  7,201,901  7,271,508 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

MORRISTOWN.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  931,192  872,228 

NOTE:  Effective  Nov.  I,  1969  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  Morristown  Record  was 
reduced  from  9  columns  to  6  columns  per 
page  as  a  result  of  format  change. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  1,191,356  1,267,745 

Star-m  .  1,100,884  1,706.532 

♦Star-S  .  347,001  509,473 

Grand  Total  .  2,639,241  2,983,750 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2.191.473  2,130.739 

Tennessean-m  .  2,183,779  2,117.949 

Tennessean-S  780,415  1,002,719 

Grand  Total  .  5,155,667  5,251,407 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  1,360,094  1,228,097 

Register-e  .  1,970.740  1,950.817 

Register-S  .  1,160,693  1,372,180 

Register  &  Journal- 

Courier-sat .  95,000  107,120 


1969  1968 

♦Gazette-S  .  444,173  499,140 


Grand  Total  2,777231 

NOTE:  Capital-Times-e  8  Wisconsin 
State  Journal-m  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Capital 
Times-e  is  shown. 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,193.302  1,020,185 

♦News-S  .  390,304  367,321 


Grand  Total  .  1,583,606  1,387,506 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,556,794  2,660,860 
Commercial  Appeal-S  866,507  1,282,311 
Press  Scimitar-e  .  1,625,336  1,666,630 


Grand  Total  .  5,048,637  5.609,801 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1969 — 1,625,336  includes 
103.556  lines;  1968—1,666,630  includes  70,- 
539  lines. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,829,660  5,252,205 

Herald-S  .  2,439,667  2,654,958 

News-e  .  2,251,810  1,953,303 


Grand  Total  . 10,521,137  9,860.466 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Herald-m  1969—5,829,660  includes  233.851 
lines;  1968 — 5,252,206  includes  143,756  lines. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1970 


El  Diario-La  Prensa-i 

m  .  374  349 

376  532 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  93,950 

110.014 

Grand  Total  . 

468,289 

486,546 

NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 

News-e  . 

1,238,566 

1,034,055 

NEWPORT 

NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  _ _ 

..  1,889  548 

1,714,007 

5Press-S  . 

. . .  596,557 

720,591 

Times-Herald-e  . 

.  .  1,642,487 

1 ,474.652 

Grand  Total 

4,128,592 

3,909,250 

NIAGARA 

FALLS.  N.Y. 

Gazette-e  . 

..  1,285,989 

1,146,009 

Grand  Total  .  1,730,162  1,645,149 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,481,480  1,372,437 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,378,084  2,542,623 

§Tribune-S  .  839,897  1,097,891 

Grand  Total  .  3,217,981  3,640,514 

NOTE;  Tribune-S  1969-^39,897  includes 

9,350  lines  part  run  advertising. 

OLKAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,778,121  1.683,223 

Oklahoman-S  .  714,641  771,310 

Times-e  .  1,582,591  1,598,442 

Journal-m  .  990,477 

♦Journal-S  .  366,674 

Grand  Total  .  5,432,504  4,052,975 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1969 — 1,778,121  includes  223.- 
Oil  lines;  1968—1,683,223  includes  208,948 
lines.  Times-e  1969 — 1,582,591  includes  187,- 
III  lines;  1968—1,598,442  includes  210,718 
lines.  Journal-m  1969 — 990,477  includes  83,- 
306  lines. 

NOTE;  Journal-m&S  not  measured  by 
Media  Records  in  1968. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald-d  .  1,925,829  1,870,901 

World-Herald-S  .  .  989,046  1,252,979 


Grand  Total  .  2,914,875  3,123,880 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,975,867  2,679  885 

8Sentinel-S  .  1,053,684  1,190,206 

Star-e  .  2,714,115  2,413,658 


Grand  Total  .  6,743,666  6,283,749 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1969—2  975,867  includes  481.188 
lines:  1968 — 2.679,885  includes  537.301  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1969—1053.684  includes  208,212 
lines;  1968—1,190,206  includes  742  993  lines. 
Star-e  1969—7  714,115  includes  368  892  lines; 
1968-2,413,658  includes  407,874  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,896,345  1,961,692 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star  News-e  .  1,092,355  1,067  566 

65tar  News-S .  285,127  451,874 

Star  News 

Independent-m  939,910  895.459 


1969 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonia-m  .  3,018,937  3,085,118 

§Oregonian-S  .  1,065,694  1,329,575 

Journal-e  .  977,379  893,936 

Grand  Total  .  5,062,010  5.308,629 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-e  1969—977,379  includes  77,230 
lines;  1968—893.936  includes  72,703  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,070,607  2,044,221 

Journal-m  .  1,853,469  2,018,801 

Journal-S  .  1,217,458  1,566,394 

Grand  Total  .  5,141,534  5,629,416 

OUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,272,810  1,221,396 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Patriot  Ledger-e  1969 — 1,272,810  includes 

37,218  lines;  1968—1,221,396  includes  21,599 
lines. 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,639,101  1.584,656 

§Eagle-S  .  592,250  729,208 

Grand  Total  .  2,231,351  2,313,864 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  &  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination,  linage  of  one  edition  Eagle-e 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise  (See 

Note)  .  1,876,682  1,967,365 

§Press-Enterprise-S  494,112  627,510 

Grand  Total  .  2,370,794  2,594,875 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  &  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Enter¬ 
prise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Enterprise-m  1969 — 1.876,682  includes  14,- 
474  lines;  1968—1,967,365  includes  21,507 
lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  . 1,474,300  1,396,516 

§Times-S  .  390,363  516,731 

World-News-e . 1,497,620  1,421,398 


Grand  Total  .  4,586,527  4,658,209 

NOTE;  Journal  Courier-m  &  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

TImes-Picayune-m  3,973.605  3.809,063 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,178  945  1,400,656 

States  »  Item-e  .  1,899,374  1,829,134 

Grand  Total  .  7  051,924  7  038.853 

NOTE:  States  S  Item-e  1969—1,899,374  in¬ 
cludes  17.732  lines  of  part  run  advertising, 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

TImes-m  3.922,252  3,764,991 

Times-S  .  2,625.479  2.589.882 

News-m  .  2,531,290  2,524,262 

News-S  .  1,981  980  2,295,662 

Post-e  .  1,477,008  1,505,530 

Grand  Total  . 12,538  009  13,680  327 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
News-m  1969-2  531,290  Includes  961,356 
lines;  1968—2,524  262  includes  985,782  lines. 
News-S  1969—1,981.980  includes  1.195.020 

lines;  1968—2.295.662  includes  1.270,334 
lines. 

N^W  YORK  (9UEENS).  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,473.352  1,458.454 

ILong  Island  Press-S  592,444  914.618 


Grand  Total  2,317,392  2,414,899 

NOTE;  Star  News  Independent-m  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

Call-m  .  764,610  980,181 

NOTE:  Last  publication  of  Paterson 
Call,  Dec.  20.  1969. 

PAWTUCKET.  R.l. 

Times-e  .  1,071,615  1,022,886 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See 

Notel  .  1,795,247  1,754  285 

§Journal  Star-S  .  609,267  862.389 


Grand  Total  .  2,404.514  2,616,674 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  &  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-e  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,911,679  2.793,053 

6Bulletin-S  .  895,253  1.375  564 

Inguirer-m  .  2.390517  2,410,516 

Inguirer-S  .  2.070,350  2,482,721 

News-e  .  1,206,227  1,151,810 


Grand  Total  .  2,065,796  2,373,072 


NEW  YORK 
(EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA). 


PHOENIX. 

ARIZ. 

Republic*m 

3,658,371 

3.712  703 

Republic-S  . 

l.ni  008 

1,317.168 

Gazette-e 

3,589,834 

3,193,233 

Grand  Total  . 

8,379,213 

7,723,104 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-m 

1,606,342 

1,708.454 

Presf-e  . , 

2,581,235 

2,451.442 

§Press-S  . 

1,162,110 

1,421,989 

Grand  Total  . 

5,349,687 

5,581,885 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

Courier-News-e  . 

1,625,226 

1,520,626 

PONTIAC. 

MICH. 

Press-e  . 

2,546,951 

2,449,456 

Grand  Total  .  3,362,283  3,334,645 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,926,064  1,925,546 

Democrat  8 

Chronicle-S  .  936,528  1,157,236 

Times-Union-e  2,374,547  2,369,842 

Grand  Total  . 


5,237,139  5,452,624 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,699,005  1,727,552 

Register- Star-S  681,879  823,307 


Grand  Total  2,380,884  2,550,859 

NOTE:  Star-m  &  Register-Republic-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Star-m,  is  shown. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2,728,882  2,533,318 

IBee-S  749,945  986,772 

Union-m  1,235,534  1,218,374 

♦Union-S  311.094  390,954 

Grand  Total 


.  5,025,455  5,129,418 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1,715,460  1,747,717 

Globe-Democrat-we  .  389,496  569,688 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,604,711  2,591,529 

§Post-Dispatch-S  1,452,976  1,941,424 


Grand  Total  .  9.474,026  10.213  664 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Bulletin-e  1969— 2.91 1 .679  includes  568,023 
lines;  1968 — 2.793,053  includes  582,671  lines. 
Rulletin-S  1969—895,253  includes  284,636 
lines;  1968 — 1,375,564  includes  536,896  lines. 
Inguirer-m  1969—2.390.517  includes  329,057 
lines;  1968 — 2.410,516  includes  250,421  lines. 
Inguirer-S  1969—7.070.350  includes  639,605 
lines;  1968 — 2,482,721  includes  694,376  lines. 


Grand  Total  6.162.643  6,850,358 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Globe-Democrat-m  1969 — 1.715,460  includes 
287.651  lines;  1968-1,747.717  includes  266,- 
053  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1969 — 2.604,71 1 
includes  237,268  lines;  1968—2,591,529  in¬ 
cludes  220,254  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  1,263,946  1,144.526 

IPioneer  Press-S  867,840  1,103.679 

Dispatch-e  ..  2,311,719  2.278,486 


Grand  Total  4,443.505  4,526,691 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Dispatch-e  1969—2  311,719  includes  327.894 
lines;  1968—2,278.486  includes  392,555  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  3,297,844  2,944,459 

§Times-S  .  1,115,604  1,195,035 

Independent-e  1.948.842  1,635,636 


Grand  Total  6,362,290  5,775.130 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1969—3,297,844  includes  506,151 
lines;  1968 — 2.944,459  includes  319,147  lines. 
T‘mes-S  1969 — 1,115,604  includes  181,415 
lines;  1968 — 1,195,035  includes  111,496  lines. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 
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I9i9  1968 

§Tribune-S  .  910,838  1,042,027 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,717,262  2,496,385 

Grand  Total  .  6,318,269  6,079,881 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,761,343  2,574,285 

•Express-News-S  .  993,599  1,199,179 

Express-News-sat .  307,146  349,844 

News-e  .  2,663,403  2,557,440 

Light-e  .  2,764,697  2,564,019 

§Light-S  .  1,055,439  1,225,536 

Light-sat .  197,529  185,767 

Grand  Total  . 10,743,156  10,656,070 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  &  Light-e  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Express-S  1969—993,599  Includes 
24,160  lines  part  run  advertising. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2,191,803  2,075,733 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  657,791  890,987 

Grand  Total  .  2,849,594  2,966,720 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sun-m  1969—2,191,803  includes  123,264 

lines;  1968—2.075.733  includes  101.021  lines. 
Sun-S  1969 — 657,791  includes  18,580  lines; 
1968—890,987  includes  18,146  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  S  Telegram-e,  are  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m 
is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,374,850  2,185,694 

§Union-S  .  1,089,759  1,294,597 

Tribune-e  .  3,034,469  2,983,928 


Grand  Total  . 


6.499,078  6,464,219 


1969  1968 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  1,030,057  930,076 

§Spokesman-Review-S  587,720  738,392 

Chronicle-e  .  1,243,939  1,134,051 

Grand  Total  .  2,861,716  2,802,519 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,443,664  1,816,516 

•Record-S  .  333,773  — 

Grand  Total  .  1,777,437  1,816,516 

NOTE:  Record-S  first  publication  May  4, 
1969. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  2,179,870  2,039,506 

§Herald-American-S  ..  704,222  865,932 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,024,505  1,064,618 

Grand  Total  .  3,908,597  3,970,056 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  2,143,894  2,191,682 

News-Tribune-S  .  651,741  805,457 

Grand  Total  .  2,795,635  2,997,139 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,206,485  930,624 

Democrat-S  . .  455,806  528,399 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,258,959  2,312,549 

Examiner-e  .  2,364,042  2,361,797 

Examiner  & 

Chronicle-S  .  932,012  1,221,626 

Grand  Total  .  5,555,013  5,895,972 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,792,905  3,713,328 

§New5-e  .  3,798,224  3,729,428 

Mercury-News-S  .  979,826  1,201,073 

Grand  Total  .  8,570,955  8,643,829 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Mercury-m  1969—3,792,905  includes  264,573 
lines;  1968—3,713,328  includes  224.647  lines. 
News-e  1969—3,798,224  includes  264,573 
lines;  1968 — 3,729,428  includes  224,647  lines. 

SAN  JUAN.  P.R. 

El  Mundo-m  .  2,308,933 

Star-m  .  1,109,614 

Star-S  .  239,967 

El  Imparcial-m  .  779,508 

El  Imparcial-S  .  88,246 


SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  .  1,626,717  1,524,683 

SANTA  ANA.  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  2,929,289  2,924,184 

•Register-S  .  974,435  1,018,475 

Grand  Total  .  3,903,724  3.942,659 

NOTE;  Register-e  &  Register-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Reg¬ 
ister-e  is  shown. 


SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

GaieHe-m  .  .  1,808,739  1,659,837 

Union-5tar-e  .  1,076,028 

Grand  Total  .  1,808,739  2,735,865 

NOTE:  Union  Star  last  separate  publi¬ 
cation  April  26,  1969.  Publication  con¬ 
tinued  in  association  with  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Post-1  ntel  ligencer-m 
§Post-lntelligencer-S 

Times-e  . 

Times-S  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,662,291  1,459,023 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,991,066  2,771,583 

Tribune-S  .  963,924  1,140,985 

Times-e  .  2,172,259  2,124,344 

Grand  Total  .  6,127,249  6,036,912 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1969-2,991,066  includes  218,619 
lines;  1968 — 2,771,583  includes  204,834  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  694,978  688,425 

Blade-e  .  2,415,691  2,248.219 

Blade-S  .  1,022,893  1,258,985 

Grand  Total  .  4,133,562  4,195,629 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  .  1,500,259  1,423,800 

#Telegram-e  .  2,449,110  2,518,780 

Star-e  .  3,100,814  2,940,900 

Grand  Total  .  7,050,183  6,883,480 

NOTE;  Telegram-e  Weekend  Magazine 
linage;  and  Star-e  &  Globe  &  Mail-m  in¬ 
clude  rotogravure  section  linage. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,444,231  1,354,580 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  793,263  886.981 

Trentonian-m  .  1,143,932  1,057,126 

Grand  Total  .  3,381,426  3,298,687 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  .  1,493.211  1,384,825 
NOTE:  Record-m_S  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  2,144,458  2,173,171 

World-m  .  2,140,233  2,168.221 

World-S  .  781,250  949,716 


1969  1968 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,763,943  2.331,239 

Times-e  .  2,309,273  1.965,341 

§Post-Times-S  .  937,869  1,092,985 

Grand  Total  .  6,011,085  5,389,565 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  .  1,221,478  1,163,124 
Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,382,676  1,270,403 
New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  1,395,839  1,245,954 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  1,375,938  1,181,889 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  1,038,806  943,414 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  1,355,000  1,292,191 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,195,038  1,123,594 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,616,987  1,453,195 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,711,168  1,594,030 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  1,776,608  1,409,135 

Grand  Total  . 14,069,538  12,676,929 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch-e  1969 — 

I, 711,168  includes  156,598  lines;  1968-1,- 

594,030  includes  148,745  lines. 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,297,897  2,165,093 

Beacon-e  .  841,223  869,334 

§Eagle  &  Beacon-S  ...  591,118  760,072 

Grand  Total  .  3,730,238  3,794,499 

NOTE;  Beacon-e  published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Eagle-m  1969-2,297.897  includes  101,123 
lines;  1968—2,165,093  includes  50,499  lines. 
Beacon-e  1968—^9,334  includes  14,040 
lines.  Eagle  S  Beacon-S  1969 — 591,118  in¬ 
cludes  53,576  lines;  1968 — 760.072  includes 

II, 220  lines. 


5.065.941  5,291,108 


UNION  CITY.  N.J. 


1,895,663  2.052.890 
504,185  822,142 

3,005,460  3,028.790 
1,008,642  1,340,300 

6,413,950  7,244,122 


SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,068,657  1,118,976 

Times-m  .  1,706,888  1,611,190 

Times-S  .  667,828  873,501’ 

Grand  Total  .  3,443,373  3,603,667 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 1,876,853  1,713,581 

Tribune-S  .  646,647  823,713 


WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO 

News-Herald-e  .  1,046,116  995,661 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  710,599  914,793 

Telegram-m  .  990,777  961,110 

Gaze+te-e  .  1,191,449  1,134,832 

Grand  Total  .  2,892,825  3,010.735 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1969 — 990,777  includes  38,961 
lines;  1968—914,793  includes  46.4W  lines. 
Gazette-e  1969—1.191,449  includes  39,025 
lines;  1968 — 961,110  includes  46,313  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  2,032,398  2,093,919 

§Vindicator-S  .  1,025,291  1,262,183 

Grand  Total  .  3,057,689  3,356,102 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 

1969  1968 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegram-m  .  773,222  755,697 

Telegraph-S  .  271,213  370,310 

Grand  Total  .  1,044,435  1,126,007 

Telegraph-S  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

36,623  lines  (1969);  43,049  lines  (1968). 


..  2,523,500  2,537,294 


Hudson  Dispatch-m  .  978,301  822,713 

UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  1,068,096  1,020,284 
•Observer  Dispatch-S  .  386,794  555,467 

Press-m  .  1,433,877  1,461,952 

Grand  Total  .  2,888,767  3,037,703 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

News-e  .  1,153,483  1,220,120 

Post-m  .  4,042,323  4,112,284 

§Post-S  .  1,526,549  1,950,001 

Star-e  .  2,284,077  2,403,769 

Star-S  .  914,439  1,188,885 

Grand  Total  .  9,920,871  10,875,059 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,582,199  1,608,183 

•Republican-S  .  729,865  712,707 

Grand  Total  .  2,312,064  2,320,890 

NOTE:  American-e  &  Republican-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  American-e 

only  is  shown. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 

Courier-e  .  1,397,867  1,231,260 

•Courier-S  .  540,753  504,138 

Grand  Total  . .  1,938,610  1,735,398 

NOTE:  Courier-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


COLUMBIA.  S.C. 

State-m  .  1,718,664  1,567,741 

State-S  .  605,213  836,840 

Record-e  .  1,787,569  1,538,099 

Grand  Total  .  4,111,446  3,942,680 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  discon¬ 
tinued  (1969);  25,047  lines  (1968). 


PASSAIC.  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,574,617  1,318,727 


PATERSON,  N.J. 

.  1,578,561  1,436,721 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  592,398  630,384 

Scrantonian-S  .  587,335  819,292 

Times-e  .  1,254,318  1,278,127 

Times-S  .  213,316  318,575 

Grand  Total  .  2,647,367  3,046,378 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  28,452 
lines  (1969);  32,789  lines  (1968)  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  36,623  lines 
(1969);  43,049  lines  (1968). 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  699,027  711,989 

Times-Leader-e  .  1,482,559  1,382,288 


1969  1968 

Independent-S  .  624,087  739,104 

Grand  Total  .  2,805,673  2,833,381 

Independent-S  includes  PARADE  27,262 
lines  (1969);  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,709  lines 
(1968). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBUSHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American-News-e  .  579,278  631,232 

American-News-S  .  213,486  275,394 

Grand  Total  .  792,764  906,626 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,573,516  1,496.222 

APPLETON-NUNAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,321,362  1,246,854 

Post-Crescent-S  .  378,154  471,226 

Grand  Total  .  1,699,516  1,718,080 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day-5  1.549,338  1,664,516 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,328,980  1,206,187 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  1,000,517  944,419 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  .  1,338,050  1,209,978 

Mail-e  .  1,484,826  1,304,436 

Gazette  Mail-S  .  447,062  553,966 

Grand  Total  .  3,269,938  3,068,380 

NOTE;  Above  figures  do  not  include 
PARADE  magazine  and  pre-printed  in¬ 
sert  sections. 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Gazette-e  .  1,284,213  1,217,257 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  2,091,810  1,927,282 

Times-e  .  1,856,946  1,823,066 

Caller-Times-S  .  579,194  686.168 

Grand  Total  .  4,527,950  4,436,516 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  .  896,630  846,804 

DANBURY.  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,588,020  1,365,252 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  ..  1,088,514  1,117,732 

Times-Democrat-e  ...  1,408,722  1,499,708 

Times-Democrat-S^  ....  600,089  708,148 

Grand  Total  . •3,097,325  3,325,588 

NOTE;  •  Includes  26,313  lines  PARADE. 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  856,688  772,065 

News-Journal-S  284,088  223,811 

Journal-m  .  1,004,122  981,957 

Grand  Total  .  2,144,898  1,977,833 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,317,282  1,325,552 

FORT  MYERS.  FLA. 

News-Press-mS  .  1,976,760  1,822,827 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat  .  I,3S2,4W  1,331,162 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-eS  .  1,055,740  1,100,470 

HAGERSTOWN.  MD. 

Herald-m  .  1,306,564  1,311,835 

Mail-e  .  1,304,786  1,313,109 

Grand  Total  .  2,611,350  2,624,944 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . .  1,690,492  1,454,152 

Patriot-News-S  .  587,401  718,872 

Grand  Total  .  2,277,893  2,173,024 

*  NOTE:  Patriot-News-S  does  not  include 

•  PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

I  GazeHe-e  .  844,074  809,746 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  1,154,986  1,063,328 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ....  1,040,914  935,914 

Herald-Dispatch  & 

Adv.-Sat .  102,914  128,618 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ...  340,284  449,456 

(  Grand  Total  .  2,639,098  2,577.316 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1970 


I?6?  1968 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  .  1,376,368  1,299,186 

Times-S  .  *470,812  *611,725 


Grand  Total  .  1,847,180  1,910,911 

NOTE;  *lncludes  PARADE. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  .  801,948  793,016 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times-S  .  94,808  125,398 


Grand  Total  .  896,756  918,414 

JOHNSON  CITY.  TENN. 

Press-Chronicle-d  .  772,266  661,206 

Pre$s-Chronicle-S  .  351,430  441,613 


Grand  Total  .  1,123,656  1,102,819 

NOTE:  Includes  36,808  lines  (1969);  43,- 
229  lines  (1968)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  .  1,029,119  826,042 

Tri-City-Herald-S  .  371,210  341,369 


Grand  Total  .  1,400,329  1,167,411 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA,  Wise. 

News-e  .  1,611,722  1,477,644 

KILLEEN  FT.  HOOD,  TEX. 

Herald-eS  .  509,782  422,142 

KINGSTON.  N.Y. 

Freeman-e  .  1,190,210  1,186,374 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,318,913  1,200,848 

Tribune-S  .  333,981  394,510 


Grand  Total  .  1,652,894  1,595,358 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  36  723  lines 

(1969);  43,229  lines  (1968)  FAMILY  WEEK- 


1969  1968 

NOTE:  Figures  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
&  inserts. 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-e  .  1,401,750  1,431,122 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  1,193,360  1,239.672 

Standard-Times-S  .  351,974  435,694 


Grand  Total  .  1,545,334  1,675,366 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Herald-e  .  1,112,290  1,079,336 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,358,609  1,413.591 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virqinia-Pilot-m  .  2,783,054  2,742,419 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,046,612  1,943,757 

Virginia-Pilot-S  .  959,945  896,855 


Grand  Total  .  5,789,611  5,583,031 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,265,468  1,143,065 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-e  .  687,974  704,977 

Note:  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  36.708 
lines  (1969)  31,094  lines  (1968). 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,498,116  1,392,288 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  *581,150  *599,186 

Grand  Total  .  2,079,266  1,991,474 

NOTE:  *lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  36,- 
386  lines  (1969);  43,064  lines  1968). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN.  PA. 


Derr!ck-m  . 

749,953 

489,932 

News-Herald-e  . 

430,580 

598,825 

Grand  Total  . 

1,400,533 

1 ,297,757 

ONEONTA, 

N.Y. 

Star-m  . 

443.432 

404.548 

LAKELAND.  FLA. 

Ledqer-eS  S  sat  m  .  .  1,831,578  1,437,730 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

New  Era-e;  Intelligencer 

Journal-m  .  1,572.564  1,503,279 

News-S  .  465,542  483,926 


Grand  Total  .  2,038,106  1,987,205 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  not  included 

in  Sunday  linage. 

LA  SALLE.  I'L. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,004,346  964,412 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,382,514  1,705,608 

Journal-e  .  1,364,242  1,170,068 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  383,964  490,077 


PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  1,057,644  895,510 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  363,524  388,752 


Grand  Total  .  1,421,168  1,284,262 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  775,432  836,626 

Commercial-S  .  255,276  295,246 


Grand  Total  .  1,030,708  1.131,872 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  36,806  lines 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.Y. 

Press-Republican-m  .  .  803,460  829,402 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  .  329,336  311,752 


1949 

1948 

SALISBURY 

,  N.C. 

Post-e  . 

859,374 

837,830 

Post-S  . 

318,458 

385,994 

Grand  Total  . 

1,177,834 

1,223,824 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  . 

1,701,148 

1.458,494 

News-Press-S  . 

547,945 

538.492 

Grand  Total  . 

2,249,113 

2,197,188 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

1,024,200 

1,043,798 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

377,734 

435,314 

Grand  Total  . 

1,403,934 

1,479,114 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  . . . 

485,118 

453,344 

SUPERIOR, 

Wise. 

Telegram-e  . 

409,994 

587,004 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

980,938 

1,044,940 

Tribune-e  . 

1,020,194 

1,135,078 

Tribune- Star-S  . 

582,134 

749,342 

Grand  Total  . 

2,583,244 

2,949,380 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,444,520 

1,354,178 

State  Journal-e 

.  1,073,982 

972,284 

Capital-Journal-S  . .  . 

431,420 

584,444 

Grand  Total  . 

2,950,122 

2,912,910 

TORRANCE, 

CALIF. 

South  Bay  Daily 

Breeze-e  . 

.  2,212,910 

2,455,794 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m 

.  2,308,374 

1,955,401 

Star-S  . 

.  443,544 

434.340 

Citizen-e  . 

.  2,810,482 

2,324,849 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,742,424 

4,914,790 

NOTE:  Star-S  includes  PARADE. 

VICTORIA, 

TEXAS 

Advocate-m  . 

. .  933,520 

1  819,728 

Advocate-S  . 

224,194 

204,494 

Grand  Total  . 

1,157,714 

1 ,024,424 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

.  1,939,700 

1,759,702 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  _ 

.  2,534,234 

2,452,844 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-News-m  &  e  . 

.  1,078,194 

1,055,418 

1969  1968 

Star-News-S  .  361,256  293,846 


Grand  Total  .  1,439,452  1,349,264 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,625,344  1,602  202 

Sentinel-e  .  1,525,398  1.458.100 

Journal  & 

Sentinel-S  .  568,876  757,470 


Grand  Total  .  3,719,618  3,817,772 

WOONSOCKET.  R.l. 

Call-e  .  1,059.506  966,806 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  2,717,644  2,425,321 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  2,450,774  2,198,795 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,532,135  2,492,642 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  .  2,162,302  1,939,061 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  794,956  828,368 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,314,626  2,206,201 

MONTREAL.  OUE. 

Le  Diamanche-Matin-S  220,619  316,371 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,255,038  2,274.543 

Le  Droit-e .  1,311,010  1,283,017 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,617,545  1,531,706 

QUEBEC.  QUE. 

Le  Soleil-e  .  2,389,467  2,211,021 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,225,127  1,254,140 

SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  1,092,900  1,067,248 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,964,676  2,662,687 

Province-m  .  1,496,769  1,391,325 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  31,140  lines  (1969);  31,162  lines 
(1968). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,463.891  2,371,503 

Tribune-e  .  1,582,308  1,657,773 


Linage  Leaders  . . .  Year  1969 


Grand  Total  3,157,750  2,899,158  PORTLAND.  ME. 


Includes  PARADE  27,03()  lines  1969);  33,-  Press  Herald-m  .  1,164,871  967,977 

405  lines  (1968).  Express-e  .  1,038,133  864,782 

Telegram-S  .  480,357  576,041 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y.  -  - 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  770,588  729,246  Grand  Total  .  2,683,361  2,408,800 


LORAIN. 

OHIO 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,413,878 

1,517,124 

Journal-S 

334,714 

355,292 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,950,592 

1,872,414 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m 

.  1,845,434 

1,782,405 

Courier-Journal 

t  Times-S  . 

.  1,128,073 

1,374,035 

Times-e  . 

.  2,285,315 

2,205,502 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,259,024 

5,341,942 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 

converted  to  8-column 

basis.  ROP  display 

is  published  on  ^column  basis  and  class!- 

tied  on  9-column  basis. 

MERIDEN. 

CONN. 

Record-m  . 

1,235,038 

1,141,734 

Journat-e  . 

.  1.112,144 

1 ,027.440 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,347,184 

2,189,194 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-n 

1  1,072,344 

1,175,132 

Times  Herald-Record-S 

141,784 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,234,128 

1,175,132 

MOLINE-ROCK 

ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  . 

.  1,554,812 

1,445,554 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,447,428 

1,572,830 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

.  1,334,783 

1.214,324 

News-Star-e  . 

.  1,242,214 

1,179,383 

World-S  . 

.  344,747 

451,441 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,941,744 

2,845,370 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Post-e  . 

.  459,474 

474,444 

Dominion-News-m  . . . . 

.  459,474 

474,444 

Dominion-Post-S  . 

185,483 

I4S.248 

Grand  Total  .  1,105,035  1,114,140 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  1,470,812  1,414,434 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-e  .  1,317,165  1,292,735 

Journal-S  .  *608,053  *708,627 


Grand  Total  .  1,925,218  2,001,362 

NOTE:  *lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  36,- 
723  lines  (1969);  43,399  lines  1968). 


QUINCY. 

ILL. 

Herald-WhIq-e  . 

957,444 

834,708 

Herald-Whig-S  . 

341,180 

391,454 

Grand  Total  . 

1,298,424 

1,224,142 

RAPID  CITY.  S.D. 

Journai-e 

954,172 

874,034 

Journal-S  . 

354,420 

359,898 

Grand  Total  . 

1,310,792 

1,235,934 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

1,134,170 

1,010,772 

Journal-S 

374,402 

524,974 

Gaiette-e  . 

1,319,584 

1,182,300 

Grand  Total  . 

2,830,154 

2,720,044 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  . 

1,940,202 

1,822,427 

News  Leader-e  . 

1,999,017 

2,008,817 

Times-Dispatch-S  . 

1.022.485 

1,252,429 

Grand  Total  . 

4,981,704 

5,083,873 

RUTLAND 

.  VT. 

Herald-m  . 

822.942 

747,841 

SALEM. 

ORE. 

Statesman-m  . 

1,382,114 

1,438,450 

Statesman-S  . 

338,742 

470,105 

Capital  Journal-e  _ 

1 .444,425 

1,471,445 

Grand  Total  . 

3,385,281 

3,580,420 

1969 


Moriiiiifj 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  69,943,082 

Miami  Herald  .  57.933.506 

Chicago  Tribune  .  52,237.994 

Washington  Post  .  51,233,362 

New  York  Times  .  44.776.239 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  43,438,801 

Houston  Post  41,416,009 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ..  40,133,818 
Dallas  News  39.947,476 

Phoenix  Republic  .  38,069,803 

Eveiiiiig 

Houston  Chronicle  .  48,951,185 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  43,606,111 

San  Jose  News  .  43,400,380 

Atlanta  Journal  .  43,007,159 

Toronto  Star  .  42,142,814 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  41,867,155 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  40.111.107 

Detroit  News  .  39,534,007 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  39,445,954 

Minneapolis  Star  .  38,031,805 

Siiinlay 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  44,201,142 

New  York  Times  .  42,638,674 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  28.246,456 

Chicago  Tribune  .  26,037,680 

Miami  Herald  .  25,578,558 

New  York  News  .  24,673,577 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  23,354,238 

Boston  Globe  .  22,485,641 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  21,334,682 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  20,728,445 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  114,144,224 

New  York  Times  MS  .  87,414  913 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  83,512,064 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  78,275,674 

Washington  Post  MS  .  71,933,200 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  68,042,824 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  65,221,393 

Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  60,187,912 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  58,571,312 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES .  58,472,932 


1968 


Morniiijr 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  68,233,163 

Miami  Herald  52,870,007 

Washington  Post  .  50,500,143 

Chicago  Tribune  .  50,117,819 

New  York  Times  . 44.495,126 

San  Jose  Mercury  41,981,063 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  39,760,021 
Houston  Post  38.480,352 

Dallas  News  .  37,024.176 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  35,693,154 


Eveniiijj 

Houston  Chronicle  .  44,201,748 

San  Jose  News  .  41,956,622 

Milwaukee  Journal  41,471,679 

Atlanta  Journal  .  39,818.582 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  38,710,511 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  38.137.325 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  37,965,389 

Cleveland  Press  .  37,913,402 

Toronto  Star  .  37,714,093 

Minneapolis  Star  36,728,122 


Suinlay 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  43,876,628 

New  York  Times  .  ..  41.924,612 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  26,718,337 

Chicago  Tribune  .  24,566,659 

New  York  News  .  23,847,690 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  21,839,242 

Miami  Herald  .  21,613,222 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  21.102,274 

Boston  Globe  .  21,092,222 

Washington  Post  . .  19,941,437 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  112.099,791 

New  York  Times  MS  .  86,419,738 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  74,684.478 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  74,483,299 

Washington  Post  MS  .  70,441,580 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  63,310,921 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  60,738,608 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  56,595,349 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  . . .  56,358,120 
Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  56,041,515 
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OldNewsboys 
get  $333,000 
for  hospital 

Pittsbi:r(:h 

This  may  be  known  as  the 
City  of  Steel,  but  the  people 
who  live  here  have  a  soft  spot 
in  their  hearts  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Old  Newsboys  and 
their  annual  fund-raising  drive 
for  Children’s  Hospital. 

For  37  years  the  Old  News¬ 
boys  have  been  collecting  money 
to  help  the  needy  youngsters  at 
the  hospital,  and  this  time  they 
set  an  all-time  record  with 
$333,400. 

The  previous  high  had  been 
$32.5,351  in  1953.  Last  year’s 
mark  was  topped  by  $48,000. 
Over  the  years,  $5,995,288.78 
has  been  raised  for  the  hospital 
by  the  Old  Newsboys. 

“We  couldn’t  be  hap|)ier  with 
this  record  report,’’  commented 
.John  Troan,  editor  of  the  Press 
and  president  of  the  Old  News¬ 
boys. 

The  Old  Newsboys’  team  is 
composed  of  prominent  citizens 
and  businessmen,  including  three 
employees  of  the  Press.  Michael 
Tynan,  Press  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  netted  $15,758  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  the  drive  and  moved 
into  the  No.  2  spot  in  the  Top 
10  fund  raisers.  The  bulk  of  his 
support  came  from  thousands  of 
Press  carrier  boys  and  truck 
drivers. 

In  a  special  events  category 
a  sports  writer,  Pat  Livingston 
came  up  with  $41,103.45  as  he 
made  his  debut  with  the  Score- 
board  Fund,  succeeding  the  re¬ 
tired  sports  editor  Les  Bieder- 
man. 

Columnist  Gilbert  Love  also 
working  in  the  special  events 


THE 

METRO  AWARD 

for 

PLUS  BUSINESS 

presented  to 

CHRONICLE  &  HERALD 
Augusta,  Georgia 

DECATUR  DAILY 
Decatur,  Alabama 
INDEPENDENT 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska 
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division  set  an  all-time  personal 
high  of  $12,060.39.  He  was  off 
on  an  around-the-world  trip 
when  the  campaign  started  and 
almost  dropped  out  this  year, 
but  his  readers  still  came 
through  for  him. 

Edward  P.  Kasun,  public 
service  director  who  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  leadership  for  the 
cami)aign  during  the  last  25 
years,  saw  this  year’s  drive  raise 
to  $5,786,515,  the  total  collected 
under  his  direction. 

Promotion  Editor  Dick  Macino 
handled  the  promotion  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  campaign  with 
an  assist  from  Ronald  Bruner. 
• 

Tribiiiiites  gel  walehes 

Chicago 

Forty  Chicago  Tribune  30- 
year  veterans,  39  men  and  a 
woman,  were  awarded  watches 
at  the  15th  Colonel  McCormick 
Veterans  dinner  recently.  Since 
the  first  dinner  in  1955,  1,049 
Tribune  employes  have  received 
30-year  watches.  Of  these,  770 
are  living,  and  440  were  present 
at  the  dinner. 


Copy  prepared 
for  offset  use 

San  Diego 
Camera-ready  copy  prepared 
expressly  for  offset  newspaper 
is  being  distributed  by  the  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Serv’ice. 

Victor  H.  Krulak,  CNS  presi¬ 
dent  said  distribution  of  a 
weekly  package  of  featui’es  and 
analytical  in-depth  stories  be¬ 
came  a  regrular  feature  after  a 
survey  of  50  newspapers. 

Stories  are  printed  on  special, 
ink  -  absorbent,  smudge  -  proof 
bond  designed  specifically  for 
offset  newspapers.  Pages  are 
8*2  by  11  inches  with  columns 
set  at  IOV2  ems,  without  column 
rules  and  each  carrying  head¬ 
lines  of  var>'ing  column  widths. 
Stories  range  from  7  inches  to 
in-depth,  tailored  for  easy  trim¬ 
ming  to  fit  the  available  space. 

“We  chose  Corona  body  type 
after  70  percent  of  the  news- 
jiapers  we  surveyed  reported 
this  was  what  they  use,”  Kru¬ 
lak  said. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
DECEMBER  &  YEAR  1969  vs.  1968 


(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

DECEMBER  YEAR 


1969  vs  1968  1969  vs  1968 


GENERAL 

7o 

%  of 

% 

%  of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  Or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  .  . 

—  10.7 

16.9 

—  6.8 

7.3 

Foods 

d-  2.6 

9.6 

+  0.8 

9.3 

Baby  Poods  .  . 

—  92.2 

0.0 

—  43.9 

0.1 

Baking  Products 

-F  11.8 

0.5 

—  21.1 

0.6 

Beverages  . 

-F  50.5 

1.9 

—  3.7 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-F  3.8 

0.2 

+  23.1 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

. ..  +  72.2 

1.4 

+  46.4 

1.3 

Dairy  Products  . 

. . .  +  4.5 

1.2 

—  5.9 

l.l 

Frozen  Foods . 

—  5.7 

1.2 

—  10.7 

0.9 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  25.4 

1.0 

—  7.6 

0.8 

Industrial  . 

—  43.5 

1.6 

-F  1.0 

2.0 

Insurance  . 

...  -F  19.2 

1.7 

+  15.5 

2.1 

Medical  . 

-F  7.2 

1.6 

+  5.7 

1.2 

Public  Utilities 

—  29.2 

2.2 

-  II. 1 

2.7 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  10.8 

103 

-F  2.3 

lO.I 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  , 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

—  28.2 

3.7 

—  7.6 

2.4 

Photo  Suppl. 

—  33.6 

1.9 

+  31.4 

1.2 

Tobacco  . 

-F  26.2 

2.2 

—  8.5 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites 

—  38.3 

2.1 

—  3.6 

1.8 

Dentifrices . 

—  64.0 

0.3 

—  6.0 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

—  42.8 

0.6 

—  50.4 

0.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

—  35.7 

0.6 

+  14.6 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps  .  . 

+  191.2 

0.0 

+  41.3 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

—  10.3 

10.0 

+  9.9 

12.8 

Airways 

—  9.4 

6.6 

+  6.5 

8.5 

Bus  Lines 

+  77.5 

0.5 

—  6.1 

0.4 

Railroads 

—  31.4 

0.3 

-F  4.2 

0.5 

Steamships 

—  5.6 

l.l 

+  17.6 

1.4 

Tours 

—  21.9 

1.4 

+  28.4 

1.8 

Wearing  Apparel 
AUTOMO‘’’IVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

—  31.1 

0.7 

—  3.7 

1.4 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

+  7.0 

1.3 

+  0.8 

1.5 

Passenger  Cars — New  .  . 

+  5.3 

7.5 

—  7.1 

12.6 

lires  i  lubes  . 

+  41.2 

3.0 

+  16.9 

3.5 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

—  79.3 

0.1 

—  24.5 

0.3 

LINAGE  INDEX 

FOR  52  MEDIA 

RECORDS  CITIES— 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

...  —  10.0 

69.0 

+  1.3 

63.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  .... 
TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

...  +  4.6 

31.0 

-F  1.3 

36.6 

AUTOMOTIVE 

—  5.9 

100.0 

-F  1.3 

100.0 

Deaths 

Clifford  A.  Carroll,  69,  copy 
editor  at  the  Schenectadi/  (N. 
Y.)  Gazette;  former  reporter 
for  Utica,  N.Y.  newspapers; 
copy  editor  for  Albany  newspa¬ 
pers;  picture  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American;  Jan. 
25. 

♦  4:  4: 

William  F.  Gaines,  61,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Piedmont  for  15  years;  Jan.  28. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Orrin  Dunlap  Jr,  73,  first 
radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  vicepresident/advertising 
and  publicity  for  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  when  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1960;  Feb.  1. 

• 

Jo.SEPii  Benetti,  62,  former 
l)resident  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  who 
retired  last  year  as  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
I'niou,  Jan.  26. 

*  ♦  * 

Al.mon  W.  McCall,  64,  for¬ 
mer  co-publisher  of  the  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune;  Jan. 
23. 

+  ♦  * 

Hele.n  Wallace  Younge,  66, 
drama  critic  and  columnist  for 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson; 
Jan.  22. 

♦  *  * 

Allan  MacLean,  31,  reporter 
for  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News;  Feb.  1. 

♦  ♦  + 

John  Boos,  94,  former  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Wentzville  (Mo.)  Union  and  a 
member  of  the  public  relations 
committee  for  the  1904  World’s 
Fair  in  St.  Louis;  Jan.  25. 

*  *  * 

Adolph  W.  Stuck,  retired 
partner  and  general  manager  of 
Gilman  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  news¬ 
paper  representatives;  recently. 
*  *  * 

George  Cowan,  94,  retired 
(1966)  circulation  executive  of 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  Jan. 
15. 

♦  *  * 

William  B.  Fillmore,  61, 
former  copy  editor  on  Chicago 
newspapers  and  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light;  Jan.  16. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Ada  Montgomery,  85, 
retired  women’s  editor  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal;  Jan.  13. 

♦  *  * 

Albert  W.  Balzer,  40,  for¬ 
eign  and  national  news  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon; 
Jan.  14. 

♦  *  ♦ 

S.  Oliver  Goodman,  59,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post  for  24  years; 
Jan.  19. 
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Switching  to  offset? 

Have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  the  GOSS  URBANITE®? 


A  great  press  will  be  talked  about.  And  the  owners  of 
more  than  300  dailies,  large  weeklies,  and  central 
plants  have  found  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  their  web 
offset  Goss  Urbanite. 

They  say  “it’s  proven  equipment.”  And  “it’s  the 
workhorse  of  the  industry  ...  in  a  class  by  itself.” 
Another  commented:  “It’s  the  most  flexible  press 
we’ve  ever  operated.” 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  Goss  Urbanite  has  features 
worth  talking  about.  Take  speed  ...  up  to  40,000 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  more  information  about  the  Goss  URBANITE®. 


papers  per  hour.  And  capacity  ...  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  96  pages  tabloid.  It’s  perfect  for  inter¬ 
mediate-size  dailies  or  large  weeklies. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  say  about  the  Goss  Urbanite. 
But  the  best  way  to  learn  about  it  is  to  see  an 
Urbanite  in  action  and  ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  the 
arrangements. 


Company— 


GD55 

MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Fkxkwell 


5601  West  31st  St.,Chics<30  l'l<"3is  60650 
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Editors  quizzed 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


Gordon  N.  Fisher,  vicepresident 
and  managing  director,  of  the 
Southam  group. 

Southam  established  a  policy 
a  number  of  years  ago  that  it 
would  not  own  or  manage  more 
than  one  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  any  single  community. 

But  the  company  said  it  will 
move  into  the  field  of  electronic 
distribution  of  newspapers  if  it 
l)ecomes  feasible  to  transmit 
newspapers  into  a  subscriber’s 
home  or  office  by  means  of 
radio.  This  was  technologically 
possible,  but  Southam  did  not 
see  it  becoming  economically 
feasible  soon. 

The  anti-combines  branch  of 
the  government  approved  more 
than  a  decade  ago  a  50-50  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  and  the  Vancouver 
Province  to  operate  a  common 
printing  plant. 

But  Balfour  said  it  was  clear 
that  the  Vancouver  arrange¬ 
ment  was  approved  only  because 
the  two  ])apers  could  not  eco¬ 
nomically  operate  .separate 
plants,  and  such  a  deal  would 
not  be  permitted  elsewhere  in 
Canada. 

Ar«'u  ownership  avoided 

He  told  the  committee  that 
Southam  was  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  the  Red  Deer 
(Alta.)  Advocate,  but  turned  it 
down  because  of  proximity  to 
Southam’s  other  interests  in  Al¬ 
berta. 

Asked  whether  Southam 
would  reject  an  opportunity  to 
buy  a  Toronto  paper  because  of 
its  ])roximity  to  Hamilton,  Bal¬ 
four  laughed  and  said: 

“Those  two  cities  don’t  speak 
to  each  other,  do  they?” 

“We  don’t  think  it  is  socially 
desirable  for  all  newspapers  in 
an  area  to  be  owned  by  one 
company,”  he  added.  “If  a  news¬ 
paper  were  available  in  the 
.Maritimes,  we  would  be  inter¬ 
ested.” 

The  Southam  brief  supported 
in  principle  the  establishment  of 
a  press  council,  but  said  it 
.should  not  be  set  up  by  the 
government. 

A  major  role  of  newspapers 
must  be  to  interpret  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  social  upheaval  and 
pressure  to  a  bewildered  major¬ 
ity  in  the  middle,  the  Vancouver 
Province  suggested  in  its  brief. 

The  newspaper  said  altered 
demands  mean  abandonment  of 
trivia  from  news  pages,  greater 
stress  on  accuracy  and  more 
background  explanation  of  de¬ 
velopments. 

“Like  everyone  else  in  society, 
the  ))ress  is  still  having  great 


trouble  finding  and  fulfilling  its 
jnodern  role,”  the  Province  said. 

“Newspapers  still  often  show 
too  much  reliance  on  old-fash¬ 
ioned  standards  of  conflict,  nov¬ 
elty,  human  interest,  and  the 
angle  that  is  over-emphasized 
simply  becau.se  it  is  local.” 

Fi-ank  Swanson,  publisher  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  said  in  a 
brief  that  his  newspaper  knows 
of  no  such  thing  as  an  estab¬ 
lishment  controlling  the  press 
in  Canada. 

There  is  a  rough  and  tumble 
battle  among  newspapers  and 
against  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  for  circulation,  audience, 
and  advertising  revenues,  he 
said.  Competition  would  make 
the  existence  of  any  centrally- 
controlled  establi.shment  impos¬ 
sible. 

Set's  no  esiulilisliiiient 

Swanson,  a  vicepresident  of 
Southam  Press,  owners  of  the 
Herald,  said  the  closest  thing  to 
an  establishment  in  Canadian 
journalism  would  be  the  board 
of  directors  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newsjjapers  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  the  l)oaid  of  directors 
of  The  Canadian  Press. 

But  neither  functioned  as  an 
establishment.  Each  was  elected 
by  members  for  specific  terms 
of  office,  and  functioned  like  a 
board  of  directors  responsible  to 
the  shareholders  of  a  company. 

The  inci-easing  technical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  communications  has 
multiplied  the  difficulties  of  the 
press  in  trying  to  make  infor¬ 
mation  coherent,  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  said. 

The  function  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  tell  people  what  is  going 
on  presents  the  newspaper  with 
its  chief  dilemma. 

“The  proliferation  and  speed 
of  modern  media  put  heavy  de¬ 
mands  on  writers  and  editors  to 
mitigate  the  confusion  caused 
from  people’s  heads  being 
beaten  in  by  hectic  debates  in 
the  press,  on  television,  on  ra¬ 
dio  and  magazines  to  the  point 
where  they  simply  haven’t  the 
time  to  think  the  way  they  used 
to,”  the  Spectator  said. 

The  Sj)ectator’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Gordon  Bullock,  testified  he 
was  acting  on  legal  advice  when 
he  refused  to  publish  a  story 
by  a  staff  reporter  dealing  with 
a  street  brawl  in  which  a  Ham¬ 
ilton  })olice  sergeant  and  one 
other  man  was  killed. 

T.  E.  Nichols,  the  Spectator’s 
))ublisher,  added  later  that  both 
a  lawyer’s  advice  and  fear  of 
inflaming  public  opinion  led  him 
not  to  have  the  paper  make  any 
editorial  criticism  of  a  decision 
by  a  judge  to  bar  reporters 
from  a  ])reliminary  hearing  on 
muidei-  charges  against  five 
men. 

The  re])orter,  Stuart  Brooks, 


who  was  transferred  from  the 
court  beat  about  a  month  ago, 
provided  information  for  an 
article  in  Maclean’s  magazine 
which  questioned  the  role  of  the 
Spectator  in  failing  to  protest 
the  secret  proceedings. 

Bullock  testified  that  only  one 
of  several  stories  written  by 
Brooks  before  the  hearing  had 
not  been  published,  on  advice  of 
counsel. 

As  to  exclusion  of  the  press 
from  the  hearing,  Nichols  said 
the  Spectator  had  always  op- 
])osed  the  idea  of  publishing  evi¬ 
dence  at  that  stage  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Ross  Munro,  publisher  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal  was  ques¬ 
tioned  as  a  Southam  executive 
operating  in  a  major  one-news- 
pai)er  city.  He  said  there  are 
disadvantages  to  not  having 
competition. 

“You  feel  uneasy  that  you  are 
the  only  voice.  In  a  competitive 
situation,  you  know  at  the  end 
of  the  day  whether  you  are 
right  or  wrong.  It’s  more  try¬ 
ing,  but  you  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  you  have  no¬ 
body  to  blow  the  whistle  at 
you.” 

Committee  lawyer  Fortier  said 
research  for  the  committee, 
which  studied  30  Canadian 
dailies  published  in  a  period  of 
one  month,  showed  the  Calgary 
Herald  lowest  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  staff-writteji  news  to  re¬ 
ports  received  from  agencies. 

Swanson  .said  the  Herald  has 
1!)  reporters  to  cover  local  news, 
plus  specialist  writers  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  petroleum 
and  medicine.  He  said  he  would 
be  surpri.sed  if  the  Herald 
ranked  lowest  in  column-inches 
of  news  coverage. 

Senator  J.  Harper  Prowse  (L- 
Alberta)  .said  he  believed  the 
research  simply  counted  the 
number  of  items  and  was  not  a 
comparison  of  coverage  in  terms 
of  column  inches. 

He  suggested  it  was  hardly  a 
fair  way  to  compare,  because  a 
one-inch  item  in  one  newspaper 
would  be  ranked  equivalent  to 
an  eight-column  spread  in  an¬ 
other. 

“If  your  ruler  is  elastic,  it 
doesn’t  mean  a  helluva  lot,” 
said  Prowse. 

(.liieslioii  of  glioM-Kriling 

X  question  puzzling  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  how  Bobby  Orr,  busy 
defen.seman  wdth  Boston  Bruins 
of  the  National  Hockey  League, 
finds  time  to  write  a  weekly 
hockey  column  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Senator  Davey,  an  avid 
hockey  fan,  wondered  aloud 
whether  Bobby  Orr  really  writes 
the  column  that  is  syndicated  by 
the  Toronto  Star.  He  asked 
Swan.son  whether  he  really 


thinks  Bobby  writes  the  column. 

Swanson  said  he  does  not 
know.  He  takes  it  in  good  faith 
from  the  Star  syndicate  and 
would  be  very  surprised  if  Bob¬ 
by  does  not  write  it  himself. 

Davey  said  he  thought  the 
readers  had  a  right  to  know 
whether  Orr  really  wrote  the 
column. 

^ 

Dick  Beddoes,  sports  column¬ 
ist  with  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
said  he  writes  the  Bobby  Orr 
column  on  a  free-lance  basis  for 
Bobby  Orr  Enterjjrises. 

Beddoes  said  he  confers  with 
both  Orr  and  lawyer  Allan 
Eagleson,  who  handles  Orr  En- 
terjjrises,  about  the  column,  and 
both  men  approve  it  before  it  is 
syndicated. 

Gorrecls  rep<irler’s  claim 

John  Bas.sett,  publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  said  in  a 
telegram  to  the  committee  that 
a  former  labor  reporter  had 
never  been  directed  to  change 
any  news  report  he  had  written. 

Basssett’s  message  was  read 
into  the  record  by  Chairman 
Davey  following  testimony  by 
Norm  Simon,  former  Telegram 
reporter  and  now  an  official  of 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees. 

Simon  told  the  committee  he 
had  received  editorial  directives 
including  one  that  said:  “Go 
easy  on  the  egghead  stuff,  let’s 
have  more  violence.” 

Bassett  said  he  had  inquired 
among  editors  handling  Simon’s 
stories  and  could  find  no  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  reporter 
had  been  directed  to  change  one. 

Many  IcUcri*  from  readers 

Ross  Munro,  publisher  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal,  said  his  pa¬ 
per  gives  more  space  than  most 
newspapers  to  letters  from 
readers  dissenting  from  its 
opinions. 

The  Journal,  owned  by 
Southam  Press  Ltd.,  is  the  only 
daily  published  in  Edmonton. 

When  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Journal  two  years  ago,  he 
said,  the  paper  ran  a  full  page 
three  times  a  w’eek,  opposite  its 
editorial  page,  in  which  people 
were  j)aid  for  articles  dissenting 
from  the  Journal’s  viewpoint. 

But  the  feature,  “like  a  lot  of 
things,  just  petered  out.” 

Now,  the  Journal  carried 
many  columns  of  letters  to  the 
editor. 

Senator  J.  Harper  Prowse 
(L- Alberta)  asked  whether 
Munro  had  considered  using  the 
Journal’s  own  editorial  writers 
to  write  opposing  editorials  on 
the  same  subject. 

Munro  said  it  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  idea  but  perhaps  not 
practical.  Moreover,  the  Journal 
{Continued  on  page  4fi) 
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In  Vietnam,  a  man  risks  his  life  every  day. We  re  working  to  reduce  that  risk. 


The  body  armor  we  helped 
develop  for  our  helicopter  crews, 
made  of  glass  fiber  and  ceramic 
materials,  weighs  26  pounds— too 
much  for  the  infantryman's  mobility 
requirements. 

The  fragmentation  vests 
used  in  Korea  were  made  of  either 
nylon  felt  or  basket-weave  layers 
of  nylon— strong  enough  to  stop 
most  shrapnel,  but  often  inade¬ 
quate  in  stopping  bullets. 


So  the  textile  industry  is 
working  with  military  textile  scien¬ 
tists  and  other  industries  to  produce 
a  special  protective  material  for  the 
foot  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

It's  a  tall  order,  but  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  being  done  to  fill  it. 

Today,  the  textile  industry 
is  producing  25,000  different  items 
—everything  from  lightweight 
hammocks  and  quick-drying  pon¬ 
chos  to  mosquito-resisting  fabrics 
—for  the  defense  effort.  That’s 
twice  as  many  as  we  produced  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 


But  not  one  of  them  is  more 
important  than  that  protective  ma 
terial  for  the  infantryman. 

Because  nothing  is  more 
important  than  increasing  his 
chances  for  survival. 

//%  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
/ koB  Institute,  Inc.  1501  Johnston  Buildiny 
U  M  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 
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felt  it  had  a  responsibility  to 
take  an  editorial  stand. 

Public  criticism  of  news  pres¬ 
entation  has  reached  a  high 
pitch  because  news  organiza¬ 
tions  themselves  have  taught  the 
public  to  be  critical,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  told. 

‘‘Out  of  our  efforts  and 
achievements,  we  have  created 
our  most  trenchant  critics,”  the 
Montreal  Star  said  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  submission  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  Star  said  it  is  ironic 
that  there  is  more  criticism  of 
the  news  than  in  the  past  be¬ 
cause  the  news  has  never  been 
presented  better  or  more  fairly. 

Hard 

The  Star’s  editor-in-chief, 
Frank  B.  Walker,  told  the  Sen¬ 
ators  that  hard  news  is  much 
more  subject  to  “misuse”  than 
news  qualified  by  background 
interpretation. 

More  and  more,  news  had  to 
be  handled  not  as  a  series  of 
isolated  incidents  involving  the 
who,  what,  when,  where,  why 
and  how  of  spot  news  coverage 
but  as  an  effort  in  painting  the 
total  picture. 

Walker  held  that  if  there  had 
been  more  interpretative  report¬ 
ing  of  the  activities  of  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  .Joseph  McCarthy, 
he  would  have  been  pinned  to 
the  wall  “very  quickly.” 

He  disagreed  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  by  Senator  Douglas  Everett 
(L-Manitoba)  that  the  trend  to 
interpretative  reporting  gives 
an  editor  more  control  over  his 
individual  reporters. 

Actually,  the  control  was 
much  looser  than  in  the  old 
days.  “The  interpretation  is  and 
should  be  the  reporter’s  own.” 

Asked  how  he  gets  his  views 
into  the  paper.  Walker  replied: 
through  editorial  conferences 
and  various  staffing  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Senator  Prowse  suggested 
Walker  may  hope  his  staffers 
would  get  to  know  what  his 
thinking  is. 

“The  reverse  works  as  well,” 
replied  Walker.  “They  influence 
my  views.” 

Paper  more  sHiiiging? 

Questioned  about  the  under¬ 
ground  press.  Walker  said  the 
Montreal  publication  Logos  filled 
an  “obvious  need.”  Edited  by  a 
“brilliant  kid”  named  Paul 
Kirby,  it  had  attained  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  around  30,000. 

Asked  by  Senator  Everett 
whether  as  a  result  of  competi¬ 
tion  from  Logos  the  Star  had 
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become  more  swinging.  Walker 
replied : 

“No.  We’re  quiet  you  know.” 

Senator  Hays  held  up  a  tear- 
sheet  from  the  Star  showing  a 
picture  of  three  nudse  women 
and  a  man. 

“That’s  not  .swinging  in  Mon¬ 
treal,”  said  Walker.  This  sort 
of  thing  was  “pretty  orthodox, 
pretty  straightforward.” 

Things  were  being  written 
about  now  that  wouldn’t  have 
been  written  about  10  years 
ago. 

The  “style  of  life”  section  of 
the  newspaper,  in  which  the 
picture  of  three  nude  women 
well  received  by  young  people, 
and  received  much  less  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  older  people. 


Staff  control 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


“We  are  a  laboratory  of 
ideas,”  he  added.  “We  are  work¬ 
ing  with  facts,  we  are  conscious 
of  what  we  want  to  do,  and  we 
are  in  full  evolution.  We  are 
specially  pleased  that  more  and 
more  of  our  readers  are  young 
people.” 

Conflict  at  Le  Figaro 

The  singular  success  of  the 
Monde  formula  is  no  more  ad¬ 
mired  than  just  over  one  mile 
away  on  the  Champs  Elysees 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  con¬ 
servative  daily  Le  Figaro. 

The  third  biggest  selling 
Paris  newspaper  with  500,000 
copies  daily — after  the  popular- 
style  France  Soir  and  Le  Pari- 
sien  Libere —  Le  Figaro,  with 
102  years  chalked  up,  is 
France’s  oldest  daily. 

It  is  at  the  moment  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  court  case  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  At  stake  is  what  is 
called  the  right  to  use  the  title 
of  the  newspaper  in  a  conflict 
between  the  editorial  staff  and 
the  owners. 

The  problem  dates  back  to  a 
schism  resulting  from  World 
War  XL 

'fhen  an  influential  but  small- 
circulation  newspaper,  Le 
Figaro  was  owned  by  Mme. 
Cotnareanu,  widow  of  French 
perfumier  Francois  Coty,  when 
it  was  put  under  the  editorship 
of  Pierre  Brisson  in  1934. 

Brisson  built  up  the  paper 
and  its  circulation  but  when 
France  surrendered  in  1940, 
Brisson — after  escaping  from 
capture  by  the  Germans  — 
moved  the  paper  to  Lyons  in 
Vichy  France,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  publishing  until  con¬ 
ditions  became  so  difficult  that 
he  closed  down  the  paper. 

In  1944,  the  Figaro  was 
authorized  to  re-appear  by  the 
provisional  government  when 
Brisson  applied  foi* — and  got — 


the  right  to  use  the  title  Le 
Figaro. 

Mme.  Cotnareanu,  who  had 
fled  to  the  United  States  when 
France  fell,  remained  the  own¬ 
er  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
attempted  to  issue  political  in¬ 
structions  to  director-editor 
Brisson. 

Society  given  powers 

Brisson  rejected  her  instruc¬ 
tions  which  led  to  a  court  ac¬ 
tion  in  1948  that  firmly  separat¬ 
ed  on  the  one  hand  the  rights 
of  the  owner  and  on  the  other 
the  rights  of  Brisson  and  his 
team. 

Brisson  was  the  only  person 
to  have  the  right  to  publish  a 
newspaper  called  Le  Figaro, 
while  Mme.  Cotnareanu  remain¬ 
ed  the  owner  to  whom  the  news¬ 
paper  paid  the  profits. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mme. 
Cotnareanu  sold  50  percent  of 
her  holding  to  two  industri¬ 
alists.  Jean  Prouvost  (the  own¬ 
er  of  the  weekly  Paris-Match) 
and  Ferdinand  Beghin. 

This  change  meant  that  no 
single  proprietor  had  the  ma¬ 
jority  since  two  percent  of  the 
shares  were  in  the  hands  of 
.small  shareholders. 

.\lso  part  of  the  accord  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  Brisson  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  “Societe  Fer- 
miere  du  Figaro”  —  distinct 
from  the  owners’  company  — 
which  acquired  the  powers,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  right  to  the  title, 
to  publish,  manage  and  direct 
the  newspaper. 

The  accord,  signed  for  19 
years,  gave  the  Societe  Fer- 
miere  the  right  to  5  percent 
of  the  profits,  95  percent  being 
reserved  for  the  owners. 

In  1964,  with  the  unexpected 
death  of  Brisson,  and  the  death 
shortly  afterwards  of  Mme. 
Cotnareanu,  there  was  a  crisis. 

Prouvost  and  Beghin  ac¬ 
quired  Mme.  Cotnareanu’s  re¬ 
maining  shares,  which  gave 
them  98  percent  of  the  stock, 
whereon  Prouvost  made  a  move 
to  take  over  the  helm  of  the 
Figaro,  arguing  that  Brisson’s 
death  invalidated  the  Societe 
Fermiere’s  status. 

Direct  confrontation 

Negotiations  led  to  a  com¬ 
promise — in  which  the  journa¬ 
lists  played  a  part  —  under 
which  the  Societe  Fermiere 
would  continue  to  the  date  of 
expiry:  May  1969. 

The  compromise  worked  until 
1968  when  the  editorial  staff — 
now  grouped  in  a  Society  of 
Journalists — contested  the  own¬ 
ers’  alleged  intention  of  not  re¬ 
newing  the  existence  of  the  So¬ 
ciete  Fermiere. 

A  series  of  negotiations  — 
even  a  warning  strike  by  jour¬ 


nalists  in  October  1968 — the 
appointment  of  different  direc¬ 
tors  and  divergencies  between 
the  two  main  proprietors  led 
finally  to  a  straight  confronta¬ 
tion  between  the  Society  of 
Journalists  and  Prouvost, 

The  journalists  argued  they 
were  the  heirs  of  Brisson  and 
the  guardians  of  the  Figaro’s 
independence  as  a  newspaper 
with  moral  responsibilities  of 
continuity  to  its  readers. 

Prouvost  maintained  his  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  over  complete 
control  of  the  paper. 

The  situation  deteriorated  to 
the  point  of  a  two-week  strike 
by  the  editorial  staff  on  the 
Figaro  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  19-year  term  of  the  So¬ 
ciete  Fermiere  in  May  last 
year. 

Court  ruling  awaited 

At  the  same  time  the  Society 
of  Journalists  took  their  de¬ 
mand  for  the  right  to  control 
the  editorial  side  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  a  special  court,  which 
appointed  an  interim  admini¬ 
strator. 

The  journalists  based  their 
case  on  the  fact  they  were 
“Brisson’s  team”  and  as  such 
retained  the  right  to  exclusive 
control  over  editorial  policy  and 
the  political  positions  the  news¬ 
paper  took. 

Their  argument  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Monde  juoma- 
lists:  A  newspaper  should  not 
be  a  business  that  is  bought 
and  sold  since  it  has  its  own 
independent  character  and  its 
policy  should  be  controlled  by 
the  people  who  write  it. 

The  court  will  judge  whether 
they  have  a  case,  though  it 
might  return  an  interim  de¬ 
cision  calling  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation,  as  some  press  ob¬ 
servers  think  is  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Le  Figaro,  with 
its  capital  and  reserves  total¬ 
ling  about  80  million  francs 
(over  $14  million)  earns  annual 
profits  of  the  order  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  francs  ($1.8  million). 

• 

Yorty  seeks  review 
of  libel  dismissal 

Los  Angeles 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty  announced 
that  he  has  requested  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Court  to  review  a  Su¬ 
perior  Court  decision  which  had 
dismissed  his  $2  million  libel 
suit  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  He  claimed  a  cartoon  in 
1968  damaged  his  reputation. 

Judge  Jerry  Pacht  dismissed 
the  suit  last  year  on  the  ground 
that  a  newspaper  had  an  ab¬ 
solute  privilege  to  publish  a 
libel  against  a  public  official. 

Yorty’s  appeal  contends  “that 
no  newspaper  has  an  absolute 
privilege  to  libel  public  officials.” 
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Except  for  the  fashions,  telephone  rooms 
haven’t  dianged  much  since  the  20’s. 


f  But  now  one  of  our 
.  inventions  is  helping 
make  them 
Pi  obsolete. 
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Until  recently,  a  pretty  and  smartly 
dressed  telephone  operator  was 
usually  hidden  away  with  the  switch¬ 
board  in  a  room  full  of  bulky 
equipment. 

Now  we're  bringing  her  out  in  the 
open  and,  at  the  same  time,  we're 
helping  do  away  with  telephone 
rooms  altogether  with  our  EPABX. 

E-P-A-B-X?  Electronic  Private 
Automatic  Branch  Exchange— a 
telephone  exchange  on  a  customer's 
premises  that's  connected  to  a  public 
telephone  network,  and  that  auto¬ 
matically  handles  internal  and 
external  calls. 

The  switching  equipment  for  our 
100-extension  model  takes  up  about 
as  much  room  as  a  medium-size 
storage  cabinet.  One  operator  using  a 
desk-top  console— in  a  reception 
area,  for  instance— can  handle  up  to  36 
simultaneous  two-way  conversations. 

The  system  can  be  expanded  to  200, 
300  and  400  extensions  with  the 
addition  of  switching  modules.  The 


400-extension  model  handles  up  to 
90  two-way  conversations. 

And  what  makes  our  EPABX  so 
different  from  others?  It's  the  only 
commercial  solid-state  EPABX  in  the 
world.  That  means— among  other 
things— that  there  are  no  moving 
parts  in  the  switching  equipment  to 
wear  out  or  go  out  of  kilter. 

Telephoning  by  light  beams 

For  the  growing  telephone  loads 
of  the  future,  we're  working  with  a 
technique  that  could  make  a  light 
beam  carry  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  channels,  and  then  make  the  light 
travel  along  a  glass  fiber,  little  thicker 
than  a  human  hair.  Over  a  single 
cable  of  such  fibers,  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  Los  Angeles  could, 
theoretically,  speak  at  the  same  time 
to  everyone  in  New  York. 

"Hot  Lines"  for  business 

We  operate  and  maintain  the  "Hot 
Line"  between  Washington  and 


Moscow.  Now  we  have  a  similar  kind 
of  "hot  line"  service  for  business- 
one  that  has  the  same  degree  of 
privacy  and  speed. 

This  new  service  enables  manage¬ 
ment  to  communicate  abroad— not 
only  to  talk  but  to  transmit  written 
data  and  messages— simply  by  picking 
up  a  telephone  receiver  and  pressing 
a  button. 

ITT  and  you 

The  resources  and  skills  which  led 
to  these  advances  are  also  at  work 
in  other  fields  ranging  from  food 
processing  and  publishing  to  mutual 
fund  management  and  medical 
electronics. 

That  means  a  better,  more  comfort¬ 
able  life  for  you,  the  telephone 
operator,  and  people  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 


TTT 

SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


Tatem’s  tips  for  better  pics 


By  Don  Maloy 

Origmalbj  this  was  fo  be  a 
two-part  series  of  articles  on 
Mike  Tatem,  erstwhile  aeronau¬ 
tical  engineer  who  defected  to 
photography.  But  because  of  the 
wealth  of  Tatem’s  information 
we  find  the  material  can  be  best 
presented  in  three  parts.  Thus 
this  is  the  second  of  a  three- 
part  series. 

Tatem,  a  member  of  \PPA 
and  chairman  of  their  Careers 
Committee,  has  learned  much 
fram  his  more  than  30  years  as 
a  photographer.  Here  he  shares 
some  of  his  know-how  and  talks 
of  methods  designed  to  produce 
better  photographs. 

if  *  * 

When  working  with  35-mm 
film,  Tatem  advises  that  pho¬ 
tographers  take  their  time,  be 
j)icky  with  their  equipment,  use 
light  meters  and  experiment. 

ahead 

“I  strongly  suggest,”  he  .says, 
“that  photographers  plan  ahead 
their  choice  of  film,  exposure, 
development  of  their  negative 
and  plan  their  printing  ahead 
wh«‘n  i)ossil)le.”  He  feels  little 
pity  for  lensmen  who  unthink¬ 
ingly  shoot  first  and  try  to  doc¬ 
tor  their  ailing  negatives  later. 
“I  think  this  happens  all  too 
often,”  he  says,  “and  I  strongly 
suggest  that  photographers  take 
time  for  correct  exposure.  There 
is  more  quality  lost  through  in¬ 
correct  exposure  than  jjrocess- 
ing  or  e(|uipment  ever  cau.sed. 
And  a  few  seconds  extra  taken 
before  shooting  can  save  time 
and  money  in  the  print  room  and 
improve  the  picture  (juality 
too.” 

The  picture  taking  process  all 
starts  with  exposure  and  Tatem 
suggests  that  photographers  use 
exposure  meters.  He  uses  three 
him.self.  “You  don’t  hesitate  to 
change  lenses  or  cameras,”  he 
says,  “.so  why  stick  with  only 
one  meter?” 

He  discus.ses  the  various  types 
of  light  meters  used  by  photog¬ 
raphers  : 

“A  reflective  light  meter  is  a 
dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  is  not  really  qualified 
to  determine  exjwsure,”  ad¬ 
monishes  Tatem.  “If  held  too 
high  it  gives  a  sky  reading,  if 
too  low  a  ground  reading,  and 
in  portrait  work,  it  takes  a  read¬ 
ing  on  highlights  and  then  on 
shadow.”  Ten  people  using  re¬ 
flective  light  meters  “will  come 
up  with  ten  diffex’ent  readings,” 


but  it  is,  according  to  Tatem, 
“the  best  meter  for  commercial 
and  industrial  photography  .  .  . 
where  the  photographer  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  shadow  detail.” 

The  incident  meter  is  a  light 
meter  for  all  seasons  and  al¬ 
most  anyone  can  use  it.  “The 
meter  gives  a  three  dimensional 
reading  but  must  be  pointed  di¬ 
rectly  towards  the  camera  lens. 
Although  the  meter  will  not  al¬ 
ways  give  them  most  accurate 
exposure,  it  will  give  the  most 
consistent  exposure.  And  once 
you  have  consistency,”  says 
Tatem,  “it’s  no  problem  to  come 
up  with  accuracy.  And  if  your 
negatives  are  consistently 
under-exposed,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  change  the  index  reading 
in  your  meter — the  same  for  be¬ 
ing  over-expo.sed.” 

“Spot  meters,”  says  Tatem, 
wbo  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
secret  of  photo  quality  comes 
from  using  meters,  “have  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  angle  of  21  degrees  but 
a  reading  area  of  only  ojie  de¬ 
gree.”  Thus  the  meter  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  remote  control  or 
telephoto  exposure  readings.  “If 
I’m  across  the  street  from  my 
subject  in  the  sun,  and  my  sub¬ 
ject’s  in  the  shade,  I  can  take 
the  reading  with  my  spot 
meter,”  says  Tatem. 

C.oiiflisioii 

Confused  over  film  speed  rat¬ 
ings  put  out  by  the  flashbulb 
manufactui-er,  the  film  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  reflector  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  chemical  manu¬ 
facturer,  all  of  whom  give  dif¬ 
ferent  indexes  for  the  same 
film?  Who  is  correct?  “Frankly, 
they  all  are,”  says  Tatem,  “be¬ 
cause  each  of  them  is  giving  you 
the  correct  answer  that  pertains 
to  his  particular  material  or 
equipment.”  Tatem,  however, 
rates  his  effective  film  speed  on 
the  basis  of  the  chemical  manu¬ 
facturer’s  index  rating. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  infer  that 
any  chemical  increases  film 
speed,”  he  says,  “it  does  not. 
Film  spetKl  is  inherent  in  the 
film,  it’s  in  the  emulsion.  Some 
chemistry  will  exphnle  more  or 
less  at  a  given  speed,  and  for 
that  reason  I’d  use  the  develop¬ 
er’s  index  for  that  particular 
roll  of  film  you’re  shooting.” 

Rate  film  speed  according  to 
lighting  contrast.  “If  you’re 
dealing  with  very  flat  lighting 
this  is  going  to  require  higher 
film  speed  and  longer  develop¬ 


ment  in  order  to  build  up  some 
of  that  missing  contrast.  If 
you’re  dealing  with  very  con¬ 
trasting  lighting,  you  should 
give  a  more  generous  exposure 
and  less  developer  to  suppress 
the  contrast,”  says  Tatem,  who 
suggests  that  photographers  re¬ 
fer  to  Dave  Eisendrath’s  chart 
on  “Exposure  &  Development 
Under  Different  Brightness 
Ranges,”  printed  in  older  UFG 
Bulletins  and  in  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography  Magazine. 

Keep  po>led 

“The  developer  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  film  speed,”  he  adds, 
“but  has  a  great  deal  of  beax’ing 
on  what  your  effective  film  speed 
is  going  to  be.  The  chemical 
manufacturers,  due  to  changes 
in  chemicals,  emulsions  and 
film,  frequently  revise  their  in¬ 
formation.  The  changes  are 
slight,  perhaps,  but  try  to  keep 
posted.” 

Have  lighting  conditions  got 
you  all  a- twitter?  Then  prac¬ 
tice.  “Whatever  types  of  light¬ 
ing  you’re  in  the  habit  of  work¬ 
ing  with:  sunlight,  floo<llight, 
flashbulbs,  3200  degree  Calvin- 
type  lamp  .  .  .  take  a  36  expo¬ 
sure  roll  of  film  and  expose  six 
frames  on  each  of  the.se  types 
of  lighting.  On  six  frames  you’re 
bracketing  your  exposure,  on 
six  your  floodlight  and  on  six 
your  sunlight,  etc.  Be  sure  to 
record  your  data  as  you  go 
along.  Process  the  film  nor¬ 
mally,  do  not  under  or  over¬ 
develop.  Now  go  back  and  choose 
the  best  negative  in  that  group 
and  record  the  data,  whatever 
the  effect  of  exposure  index  or 
whatever  the  exposure  guide 
number  was.  Record  it  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  paste  it  to  your  cam¬ 
era  and  leave  it  there  until 
you’ve  memorized  it.  This  does 
not  give  you  the  negative  of 
optimum  quality;  the  only  way 
to  achieve  that  is  when  we  can 
expose  and  develop  an  individ¬ 
ual  sheet  of  film.  But  what  this 
does  give  you  is  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  negative  from  a  given  film, 
a  given  lighting  condition  and  a 
given  developing  time.  You’ll  be 
amazed  in  the  quality  difference 
that  has  taken  place  in  your 
negative,”  says  Tatem,  “and  it 
will  only  take  a  half  hour  of 
your  time.” 

Tatem  on  film  selection.  “Se¬ 
lect  your  film  on  the  basis  that 
it  supplies  some  of  what  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  original  scene,”  he 
says.  “If  you’re  dealing  with  a 
flat  surface,  flat  lighting,  then 
use  a  film  that  is  inherently 


i 

*  f 


CHARLES  BJORGEN,  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  since  1966,  has  been  named 
chief  photographer.  Bjorgen,  who 
was  born  in  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota,  and  attended  high  school 
in  Minneapolis,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  where 
he  studied  photojournalism. 


more  contrasted.  If  dealing  with 
contrasty  light  or  subject,  then 
use  an  inherently  softer  gx-ad- 
uated  film  by  all  means.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  change  a  roll  of  film 
in  the  middle  of  the  roll  and  al¬ 
ways  select  the  film  on  the  basis 
of  supplying  .some  of  what  is 
lacking  in  the  original  scene.” 

(Tatem’s  camera  case  is  never 
without  at  least  a  half-dozen 
(liffex’ent  types  of  film  as  he  says 
he  wants  the  best  film  for  the 
subject  range  or  brightness 
x’ange  possible  for  the  subject 
he’s  dealing  with.) 

To  avoid  confusion  Tatem 
suggests  that  photographers 
copy  his  techni<|ue  of  color  cod¬ 
ing  film  can  lids.  “In  this  way 
I  doix’t  have  to  read  while  I’nx 
working,”  he  says,  adding: 

“And  please  keep  in  mind 
that  exposure  controls  density 
and  developer  controls  contx’ast. 
You  can’t  develop  what  was 
not  exposed  on  the  film  in  the 
first  place.  You  can  only  in¬ 
tensify  underdevelopment,  not 
overexposure,  .so  don’t  waste 
your  time.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

III  llie  iiexl  uriicic  Talriii  talks 
of  the  types  of  developers  avail¬ 
able  tiMlay,  agitation  problems, 
replenisbers,  priM’essing  for  niiiii- 
mum  wet  time  and  of  bow  to 
obtain  negatives  of  optimum 
quality. 

Heads  AP  group 

Walter  Apperson,  editor  of 
the  Mayfield  Messenger,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  As.sociated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  succeeding  Joel  Wilson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Daily  Times. 
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We  added 

finder  screen  interchangeability 
120/220  film  capacity, 
a  faster  film/shutter  crank, 
a  better  footage  scale, 
an  improved  shutter  release, 
and  an'’0”to  the  name; 

then  subtracted  10  ounces. 


Result:  the  new  C330,  continuing  the 
Mamiya  tradition  of  advancing  the  art  of 
twin-lens  reflex  photography. 

This  latest  Mamiya  TLR  offers  not  only 
interchangeability  of  lenses  and  finders 
but  of  finder  screens,  too.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  six  screens  to  choose  from,  to 
suit  any  preference  or  application. 

You  can  load  220  os  well  as  120  film 
without  changing  backs.  Also,  the  120- 
220  back  interchanges  with  an  accessory 
sheet  film/plate  adapter. 

A  single  forward  sweep  of  the  trans¬ 
port  crank  advances  the  film  and  cocks 
the  shutter— no  back  stroke  required. 

Footage  scales  for  all  lenses  are  con¬ 
tained  in  an  ingenious  hexagonal  bar 
that  rotates  to  match  the  lens  in  use. 

Two  body  shutter  releases  are  pro¬ 
vided,  giving  you  a  choice  of  squeezing 
downward  or  inward. 


Moreover,  the  new  C330  inherits  all 
other  facilities  offered  by  its  predecessor; 
outpmatic  parallax  correction  and  close- 
up  exposure  factor  indication,  built-in 
closeup  capabilities,  double-exposure 
prevention  with  intentional  override,  dual 
focusing  knobs,  and  many  more. 

Yet,  with  all  its  improvements  and 
without  sacrificing  professional  depend¬ 
ability,  the  C330  is  fully  10  ounces  lighter! 

Naturally,  the  C330  uses  all  7  inter¬ 
changeable  lenses  —  55  to  250mm  —  and 
the  whole  range  of  accessories  in  the 
Mamiya  TLR  system.  Suggested  retail 
price  is  $220,  plus  lens  of  your  choice. 
See  the  new  C330  at  your  Mamiya  dealer 
and  discover  versatility  you  never 
expected  in  ony  TLR.  Or  write. 

Mamiya  division  of  Ehrenreich  Photo- 
Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
New  York  11530. 


New  Mamiya  C330 


Bar  Association 
appoints  Whittle 
as  PR  director 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  1).  Chris¬ 
topher  Whittle  as  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  announced 
by  ABA’s  executive  director, 
Bert  H.  Early. 

Whittle,  41,  was  for  five  years 
manager  of  the  Public  Relations 
Services  Department  of  Mara¬ 
thon  Oil  Co.  at  Findlay,  O.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  associated  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
advertising  agency  in  New  York 
City  and  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  as  Mid-East  area  co¬ 
ordinator  of  public  relations, 
also  in  New  York. 

In  the  directorship  of  the  PR 
department  of  the  14.),()()0-mem- 
ber  .4B.4,  Whittle  succeeds  Don 
Hyndman,  who  headed  the  de¬ 
partment  since  its  founding  in 
1953  and  who  now  is  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Thiokol  Chemical  Corporation 
(Bristol,  Pa.)  has  assigned  ad¬ 
vertising  and  jiublic  relations 
responsibility  to  Bozell  & 
Jacobs.  The  jirevious  agency  for 
both  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  was  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams.  Billings  for  advertising 
and  public  relations,  on  a  cap¬ 
italized  basis,  are  in  excess  of 
SI  million. 

*  *  * 

Farley  Manning  Associates — 
retained  as  public  relations 
coun.sel  for  the  Kendall  Com¬ 
pany’s  Fiber  Products  Division, 
at  Walpole,  Mass. 

*  *  « 

Two  Los  .Angeles  newsmen, 
-Arelo  Sederberg  and  Lee  Pitt, 
have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  in  a 
realignment  of  the  agency’s 
work  on  behalf  of  Hughes  Tool 
Coinjiany  and  Hughes  Aircraft. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Garot,  trade  publica¬ 
tions  supervisor  for  Miller 
Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
has  been  transferred  by  the 
company  to  its  plant  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  where  he  will  be 
manager  of  jiublic  relations. 

*  ♦  * 

Paul  H.  Dudley  Jr,  a.ssi.stant 
manager  of  public  relations  of 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  will  move  up  to  manager 
on  March  1  when  C.  \\.  Bohmer 
Jr.  retires  after  40  years  of 
service. 

♦  *  * 

Glenn  W.  Easterly — appointed 
to  the  Los  Angeles  staff  of  Carl 


Byoir  &  Associates.  He  was  a 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Los  Angeles  and  a  statehouse 
reporter  for  AP  in  South  Da¬ 
kota.  He  also  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Iowa  and  Montana. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Girsky,  who  handled 
pi’ess  supeiwision  of  America’s 
first  human  heart  transplant 
operation  while  on  the  staff  of 
Lobsenz  Public  Relations  Co., 
has  joined  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  its  magazine-book  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  K.  Davis,  former 
Stevens  Point  (Wise.)  Jonrnnl 
society  editor,  has  joined  Juhl 
Associates  Inc.,  Elkhart  Indiana 
as  a  public  relations  writer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joseph  C.  Bennett — appointed 
assistant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  National  Brewing  Com- 
jiany,  Baltimore.  He  was  assist¬ 


ant  city  editor  of  the  Philndel- 
phui  Bulletin  and  more  recently 
with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Philco-Ford. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leonard  E.  Pearson,  who 
served  32  years  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Indianapolis  and 
Detroit  and  the  last  11  years  as 
director  of  public  relations  at 
Indiana  Central  College,  plans  to 
retire  June  39. 

ifi  if 

The  Singer  Company’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  communications, 
O.  Glenn  Saxon  Jr.,  announced 
the  naming  of  Harry  J.  Welch 
to  the  position  of  director  pub¬ 
lic  relations  plans/programs. 

♦  *  * 

Royal-Globe  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  has  named  Mrs.  Marjorie 
J.  Black,  former  weekly  editor 
in  New  Jersey,  to  the  post  of 
press  relations  representative  in 
New  York  City. 


Three-fold  rise  in  PR 
expenditures  forecast 


Corporate  public  relations  ex¬ 
penditures  will  increase  300 
percent  by  1975.  So  forecast 
Irving  L.  Straus,  president  of 
Irving  L.  Straus  Associates 
public  relations  organization 
Inc.,  an  international  corporate 
headquartered  in  New  York. 

Straus  said  at  an  American 
Management  Association  semi¬ 
nar  that  approximately  $750 
million  in  fees  are  paid  today. 
This  total  might  well  reach  $3 
billion  by  1975,  he  said.  “And, 
these  figures  exclude  expendi¬ 
tures  for  internal  corporate 
public  relations  departments,” 
he  stressed. 

Discussing  some  of  the  back¬ 
ground  forces  favoring  the 
growth  of  public  relations  in 
the  1970’s  Mr.  Straus  noted; 

1.  In  the  coming  decade,  the 
comiietitive  environment  that 
has  lieen  one  of  the  essential 
stimulants  to  America’s  growth 
and  development  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  intense,  and  quality 
of  corporate  concept  and  com¬ 
munications  and  resulting  repu¬ 
tation  will  more  than  ever 
govern  corporate  success  — 
marketing,  employe  relations, 
community  relations,  investor 
relations  and  financial  com¬ 
munity  relations. 

2.  By  1975,  more  than  12,000 
actively  traded  public  com¬ 
panies  (out  of  a  total  of  50,000 
or  so  public  companies)  with  in¬ 
creasingly  sophisticated  commu¬ 
nications  techniques  will  be  vy¬ 
ing  for  the  attention  of  30  mil¬ 
lion  shareholders.  The  prize: 


parity  between  corporate  public 
relations  and  advertising  bud¬ 
gets.  “While  PR  expenditures 
will  l)e  increasing  over  three¬ 
fold  by  1975,  advertising  out¬ 
lays  have  been  projected  to 
reach  $28  billion  as  compared 
to  1968’s  total  of  $18  billion,  a 
gain  of  only  slightly  more  than 
50  percent,”  he  stated. 

if  if 

Botsford  Ketchum  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency,  has 
established  a  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  and  named  David 
Tietyen  to  provide  services  for 
BK’s  Southern  California  ac- 
count.s. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  S.  Darcy  Jr.,  a  reporter 
for  the  past  three  years  for  the 
Sews  Tribune  of  Woodbridge, 
N.J.,  has  joined  P.  Ballantine 
&  Sons  of  Newark,  N.J.  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  company  publications. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  M.  Meeker,  columnist 
and  critic  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal-Herald  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  in  Providence. 

*  * 

James  Bradley,  United  Press 
International  coirespondent  in 
Springfield,  Ill. — appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  1970  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Penny  Elliott,  former  reporter 
for  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoe¬ 
nix  &  T  imes-Democrat,  has 
joined  Ackerman  Advertising, 
Oklahoma  City,  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  copyrighter. 

*  *  *  * 

Jack  Lavin,  foraier  Chicago 
Daily  Sews  reporter,  has  opened 
his  own  public  relations  agency 
in  Chicago. 

*  ♦  * 

James  E.  Parlatore,  former 
Associated  Press  reporter  and 
Rome  correspondent,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  DeGraw,  transporta¬ 
tion  beat  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  resigned 
to  become  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  Red  Arrow  Lines 
of  SEPTA  (Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Transportation  Author¬ 
ity). 

*  *  ♦ 

James  J.  Cavallo,  who  was 
most  recently  associated  with 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  in  their 
marketing  services  division,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlop  Inc. 

if  if  if. 

Stan  Pakula,  former  Mutual 
of  New  York  publicist  and  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Press  reporter, 
has  joined  Morris  Silver  Asso¬ 
ciates  as  an  account  executive. 
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$500  billion-plus  in  new  money 
which  will  l)e  required  by  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  next  ten  y^ears.  40 
percent  of  which  will  have  to  be 
laised  from  public  shareholders. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade  thei'e 
could  lie  a  further  dramatic  in¬ 
crease  in  actively  traded  jiub- 
lic  companies,  if  the  moi-e  than 
100,000  eligible  companies  seek 
public  status. 

3.  In  the  securities  arena, 
the  next  decade,  therefore,  may 
well  see  a  move  away  from  to¬ 
day’s  shortage  of  publicly 
traded  shares,  to  a  more  plenti¬ 
ful  supply/demand  situation.  In 
this  environment,  corporate 
communications  and  financial 
relations  may  take  on  an  in- 
creasingly'  crucial  role  as  a 
marketing  and  financial  func¬ 
tion. 

4.  .Awakening  by'  corporate 
managers  to  the  untapped, 
tangible  contributions  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  can  make  to  cor¬ 
porate  growth  and  development 
as  the  public  relations  function 
becomes  a  sophisticated  business 
in  its  own  right. 

5.  Corporate  sophistication  on 
the  part  of  public  relations 
people  will  produce  for  cor¬ 
porate  managers  a  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  “partner”,  that  can 
provide  more  definable,  and 
measureable  results.  These,  in 
turn,  will  lead  to  more  intense 
involvement  of  public  i-elations 
people  in  corporate  life. 

Straus  believes  that  these 
combined  forces  will  narrow 
dramatically  the  astounding  dis- 
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(R)  property  taxes  and  interest 

Anti-trust  bill  Sr/a”X‘;  Cirenla.io.,  prices  up 

{Continued  from  page  11)  general  insurance  and  utilities  Williamsport,  Pa. 

_  other  than  electrical  power  may  Grit  has  i-aised  its  copy  price 

„  ...  ,  ,,  1>P  charged  equally  to  Star  and  to  2()c,  after  maintaining  the 

Goyernments  action  challeng-  citizen;  15c  price  for  11  years.  Mail 

ing  the  joint  ojieration  that  had  distributing  operating  subscription  rates  have  been 

wen  in  existence  in  Tucson  for  j-evenues  on  any  basis  which  raised  from  $6  to  $7  a  year. 


ing  the  joint  ojieration  that  had 
been  in  existence  in  Tucson  for 


dO  years.  The  Tucson  example  citizen 

IS  typical  of  the  manner  in  joint  Sunday  newspaper 


which  comjieting  newspape^  receiving  only  those  reve-  T  educators  from  throughout 

are  ojierating  in  2-  cities  in  20  which  are  derived  from  ,  ■.  Francisco  Bay  area  co- 

states,  and  for  this  reason  the  j^g  individual  operations.  f  I J  operated  with  the  Concord 

(loxei  nment  s  move  h^  a  na-  Witnesses  who  testified  at  the  '  ’^pKvpw^nviVe  Tra^iscript  and  the  Mount  Di- 

tionwide  effect.  Indeed,  it  H^rt  subcommittee  hearings  in  .■  ^  Unified  School  District  in 

threatens  to  upset  the  working  suimort  of  S  15->()  maintained  matching  the  price  of  the 

agree, „e„ts  of  all  these  cities  S  savings  In  in  XX  and  "  -I'inKtnn  Post  on  Sunday, 
ranging  ^^mn  Honolulu  to  both  distribution  costs  were  not  suf-  ♦  ♦  * 

coasts  of  the  mainland. _ ^  ficient  to  insure  survival  of  both  Home  delivery  rate  for  the 


The  Washington  (1).C.)  Eve- 


Press-class 
forces  unite 
for  program 

Concord,  Calif. 
Newspajiermen  and  journal- 


coasts  of  the  mainland.  ficient  to  insure  survival  of  both  Home  delivery  rate  for  the  Speakers  from  the  publishing 

In  suggesting  that  parties  to  the  agreements.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli-  field  included  Dean  Lesher, 

recommitted,  Senator  Hart  said  Hart  contended  right  up  until  gencer  has  gone  up  from  $3  to  Transcript  publisher  and  head 
“  L  11  Committee  ^j.jg  S.1520  was  $3.50  a  month  for  daily  and  of  Lesher  Newspapers;  Ken 

should  undertake  to  determine  measure  to  insure  survival  Sunday.  The  daily-only  price  is  Alexander,  editorial  cartoonist, 

\\  lethei  the  couit-ajipioved  financially  embarrassed  $2.75  a  month.  San  Francisco  Examiner;  John 

agreement  in  newspajjers.  Rather,  he  said,  it  Stevens,  Dow  Jones  News  Serv- 

the  1  ucson  case  will  permit  suf-  jjjjj  ])ermit  newspaper - ice,  and  Allen  Howells,  circula- 

hcient  savings  to  insure  sur-  pul)lishers  to  make  more  money  tion  manager,  San  Rafael  Inde- 

vival  oftoththeArizoim  Drufi/  gi-ow  richer.  He  called  the  Bet^Oll  promotes  six  pendent-Joumal. 

and  the  Tucson  Djnly  Citizen.  ,,iu  poverty  program  for  the  rireillatioil  staff  report  on  the  use  of  the 

Ihe  order  of  Judge  James  A  »  Oil  eiK  Illation  StaU  newspaper  in  teaching  reading 

\\  al-sh  in  Federal  Distiict  Court  Qf  jiapers  who  would  Philadelphia  minority  students  in  the 

for  Arizona  permits  the  Tucson  l)enefited  by  the  legislation.  The  appointment  of  Thomas  ghetto  area  of  Oakland  marked 

newspajiers  to  have  joint  pro-  jjmt  said,  a  large  number  were  M  .  Hooker,  53,  as  assistant  cir-  the  educators’  portion  of  the 

duction  and  distribution  facil-  owned  by  chains  whose  wealth  culation  manager  of  the  Eve-  program. 

ities  but  circumscribes  the  areas  enhanced  by  ojierating  ning  and  Sunday  Bulletin  was  Dr.  John  Gotheberg,  associate 

in  which  joint  commercial  ojier-  economies  effected  through  joint  announced  by  Jack  C.  Betson,  jirofessor  of  journalism,  Cali- 

ations  may  be  maintained,  par-  operations.  circulation  manager.  fornia  State  College  at  Hay- 

ticularly  in  the  tieJd  of  adyer-  During  the  debate,  Senator  Hooker’s  promotion  was  one  ^vard,  used  slides  in  telling  of 

tising  and  ciicu  •or'  Jii  icing,  McIntyre  asserted  that  almost  assignment  changes  his  w’ork  among  underprivileged 

and  jirohibits  proht  POo  |ng.  everyone  in  the  newspaper  in-  announced  by  Betson,  who  be-  children.  He  also  demonstrated 
Ihe  order  directs  '\dham  A.  (justiy  opjioses  the  measure  circulation  manager  Sep-  how  a  daily  newspaper  may  be 


a  suburban  demonstration  of  the 
Newspaper  -  in  -  the  -  Classroom 
program.  26  teachers  attended. 
Speakers  from  the  publishing 


whether  the  court-ajiproved  financially  embarrassed 

joint  operating  agreement  in  „ewspajjers.  Rather,  he  said,  it 
the  1  ucson  case  will  permit  suf-  ^  j^ij,  pg^mit  newspaper 


The  order  directs  William  A.  ^.u  *  ^  pimi 

c,  ,,  T  4.  1-  4.  u-  li?  r  dustry  opposes  the  measure  <^ame  ciicu 
Small  Jr  to  divest  himself  of  ..g^^.g  companies  tember  15. 

ownership  of  the  Star  but  would  ^  Other  cl 

not  prevent  sale  to  a  buyer  who  pussaire  ” 

would  continue  the  joint  oper-  ,,'0.  ,  ,  ^  With 

ation  minus  the  profit  pooling,  members  of  Congress 


mber  15.  used  in  developing  classroom 

other  changes  are:  discussions  in  many  areas  of 

„  -.1  oo  education. 

W  ilh  paper  2b  wars  , 

Educational  circles  also  were 

John  Turcich,  administrative  represented  by  John  Bedecarre 


fivino-  nn,i  ^ave  coiiie  out  against  the  John  Turcich,  administrative  represented  by  John  Bedecarre 

*.  f  j  '  bill,”  he  declared,  “have  paid  assistant  to  the  circulation  man-  of  Riverview  School  and  by 

Walsh  affiimmd  bv  the  Supreme  substantially  re-  ager,  James  R.  Smith,  commu-  Richard  Schwerin,  high  school 

r.wiiV  ’  found  vinlativo"  op  f>uced  coverage  in  the  media  nity  public  relations  manager,  journalism  teacher  who  was 
of  tho  antitrust  lnvv<5  ^  outlets  ow'ned  by  these  compa-  Eugene  Gi-aviss  and  Rufus  sponsored  by  the  Transcript  at 


of  the  antitrust  laws.  .  „  ..  i  4.-  a  •  xu 

T  ,  AIT  ,  .  ,  1  •  .  nies.  Warren,  city  zone  circulation  UCLA  summer  sessions  on  the 

Judge  Walsh  s  order  enjoins  i  m.  xx  ou-  i  i  i  x?  xi. 

the  defendants.  Small  and  Ar-  .  managers,  and  Rhett  Shields,  classroom  use  of  the  newspaper. 

den  Corporation,  effective  upon  school  coordinator.  Robert  G  Smith,  circulation 

divestitureof  the  Star,  from:  Fiction  editor  ^  transcript,  said  the 

ria; _ x  ii  L  _  .  N.Y.,  has  worked  in  new'spajier  w'orkshop  was  designed  to  assist 

I  •  vfJc'n  ^  Deming  Small,  who  circulation  dejiartments  all  his  in  expanding  the  daily’s  pro- 

^  worked  for  the  San  Francisco  adult  life,  including  the  last  28  gram  which  already  is  estab- 

fL  ^  A  X  ”  Chronicle  and  the  New  Haven  years  with  the  Bulletin.  lished  in  10  classrooms, 

them,  and  adding  a  joint  Sun-  (Conn.)  Register  and  Yale  Uni-  ‘ 

day  newspajier,  at  a  combination  versity  News  Bureau,  has  been -  - - - - - 

rate,  unless  said  combination  named  fiction  editor  of  Boys’ 

rate  is  optional  and  is  calcu-  Life  magazine,  published  by  the  _ 

lated  by  adding  the  individual  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  She  has  _  Since  1955 

rates  of  the  newspapers  and  been  a  copy  editor  for  the  mag-  FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

subtracting  the  total  of  actual  a^jne  the  past  four  years.  ~ WM  I  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

cost  savings;  ‘  xrrt  w  .  ¥ 

(2)  charging  or  allocating  the  •  ,  ^  ^  “I  .  ^  Expensive 

exjienses  of  common  or  shared  gyyg  ill  Ohio  ‘  Ji  Coin-Operated  Newsstands 

facilities,  equijiment  or  person-  ^  7  {^g|£gB||||||||  jpi  v  i7  ®oo  oc 

nel  on  any  ba.sis  or  formula  Columbus,  O.  I  \  MODEL  K — rrom  $2o.o5 

which  does  not  result  in  Star,  C.  Carlton  Hartley  announced  \  For  Locations  with 


Fiction  editor 


lished  in  10  classrooms. 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


exjienses  of  common  or  shared  ^  weekly  ill  Ohio 
facilities,  equipment  or  person-  ^ 

nel  on  any  ba.sis  or  formula  Columbus,  O. 

which  does  not  result  in  Star,  C.  Carlton  Hartley  announced 
Citizen  and  joint  Sunday  paper  the  purcha.se  of  the  Mt.  Sterling 

each  jiaying  only  those  expenses  Tribune,  a  weekly  newsjiaper 

that  it  is  responsible  for;  pro-  serving  southern  Madison  and 
vided,  however  adjoining  counties.  Hartley  is 

(A)  the  discount  resulting  publisher  of  the  Daily  Times  at 
from  the  sale  of  a  combination  Greenfield,  0.  and  the  daily 
advertisement  may  be  charged  Madison  Press  in  London,  0. 

in  equal  shares  to  the  newspa-  He  also  owns  the  Plain  City 

per  in  which  it  appears;  and  Advocate,  a  weekly. 
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*1  FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

I  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

^  Why  Invest  In  Expensive 

a  I  J[  Coin-Operated  Newsstands 

JifPV  MODEL  K — From  $28.85 

\  For  Locations  with 

5  to  40  sales 

PRESTIGE  APPEARANCE 
New  Paint  Process  —  Sturdy 
Rugged  —  Durable  Construction 

I  TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood.  California 
Call  us  COLLECTI  (213)  877-7448  •  765-6211  to  place  an  order 
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A  readable 


page 


Reno  Evening  Gazette 


Reno  Evening  Gazette 


State  Arsenic  Study 
Follows  Controversy 


Charles  is  invested 
as  Prince  of  Wales 
amid  cheers,  bombs 


Income  Surtax  Extension 
Wins  Approval  of  Senate 


Susp*«tMl  *  Esgilt 


Argenhna  under  state  of  siege  Me  Crew 
as  Rockefeller  leaves  for  Haiti  seb  thereadi 


Israel  fighters 
strafe  Jordan 


Seven  Children  Mother  Slain 


Peru  Announces 
Nationalization 


Dutch  Scientists  Claim 
Insecticide  Fouled  Rhine 


ladle  Mk 
live  (Hr) 


Demolition  experts  seek  cause  in  Nevada  train  explosion 


M»V  »l  *•  W«  SSoUs  Hrx  rW 


$2.5  Million  Expansion  of  Reno  Airport  Is  Explained 


But  must  you?  A  I'eader  can  fijjure  out  quickly 
whether  a  particular  zinc  relates  to  a  particular 
stoiy.  And  does  it  matter  a  whit  to  him?  Any  page 
is  cleaner  without  cutoffs. 

The  nameplate  is  chastely  clean,  earless.  Only  one 
cutoff  runs  across  the  top,  beneath  nameplate.  An  in¬ 
consistency?  Do  we  need  that  cutoff?  L.  and  D.  has 
the  feeling  we  do.  But  you  don’t  need  a  second  rule, 
as  you  often  see,  or  a  total  of  three,  as  sometimes 
is  used. 

By  happenstance,  the  No.  1  stoiy  was  played  in 
upper  left  both  days.  The  hoary  superstition  that  the 
top  story  must  read  down  the  right-hand  side  has 
been  fairly  well  exorcised.  Laying  it  out  in  upper 
left  provides  effective  day-to-day  change  of  pace. 
Nor  does  it  alw’ays  need  three  lines  of  headline.  Nor 
does  it  always  need  a  giant  head  face. 

Perhaps  by  happenstance,  also,  the  all-down  page 
doesn’t  contain  a  kicker.  Kickers  shouldn’t  be  over¬ 
done,  of  course,  but  they  also  are  a  handy  means 
for  change  of  pace. 

Some  editors  think  kicker  combinations  should  be 
restricted  to  feature  or  human-interest  stories.  Don’t 
limit  yourself  that  w'ay.  That’s  like  saying  italic 
heads  should  be  used  only  for  human-interest  pieces. 
Use  italics  and  kickers  for  typographical  effects. 

The  art  is  big  in  Reno.  In  the  lower-case  page  the 
home  secretary  (middle  in  upper  right)  got  the  top 
of  his  head  cropped  off  smack  at  eye  level. 

The  four-column  caption  here  is  set  solid.  That’s  a 
long  way  for  the  eye  to  reach  in  one  fix.  In  the  other 
page,  a  four-column  caption  is  set  in  two  joints  of 
two  columns  each.  Much  easier  on  the  eye. 


By  H<Fwar«l  B.  Taylor 

Kdilorial  (lonsultunt,  (iop 


Some  eilitors,  after  trying  the  seven  and  one 
half  column  format,  drop  it.  This  is  because  they’re 
unhappy  about  the  manual  setting  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  wide  measure. 

Going  back  to  a  constricted  eight-column  page, 
however,  constitutes  an  affront  to  a  reader  newly 
used  to  easier  reading. 

Thei*e’s  another  out:  The  seven-column  format. 
Seven  columns  of  11-pica  body  in  eight  columns  of 
space.  No  manual  set  required.  Anything  in  the 
page  can  l)e  moved  around  all  over  the  paper. 

The  net  loss  of  one  column  of  type  on  page  1 
would  bring  anguished  shrieks  from  some  publishers 
but  you  can  argue  that  the  space  is  well  spent. 

You  see  the  seven-column  approach  in  these  two 
pages  from  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette.  It  has 
22,985  circulation. 

The  Gazette  was  one  of  a  number  of  Nevada 
dailies  and  weeklies  at  a  recent  workshop  put  on 
by  the  state  press  association  and  the  department 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

These  two  pages  were  submitted  to  demonstrate 
the  difference  that  pops  out  when  you  go  to  the  all¬ 
down  style  of  head  capitalization. 

That  style  does  impart  a  contemporary  look  to  a 
newspaper  page.  It’s  somehow  more  fluid,  free-flow¬ 
ing,  inviting. 

There  are  other  format  angles  here.  Notice  that 
all  body  cutoffs  are  sunk  (and  column  rules,  natural¬ 
ly).  You  can  get  into  hot  discussions  about  column 
rules.  One  school  insists  you’ve  got  to  cut  off  un¬ 
related  art  and  type. 


Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor 
at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  92037. 
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Did  comic  strip  at  13 

Undaunted  cartoonist 
tries  for  big  time 


By  Don  3Ialey 

Jim  Childress  doesn’t  like  to 
be  known  as  a  cartoonist  “born 
with  a  pencil  in  his  hand,”  but 
when  he  was  13  he  drew  a  daily- 
styled  comic  strip  for  the 
weekly  Palma  Ceia-McDill 
Neivs  in  his  hometown  of 
Tampa,  Fla.  At  17,  with  four 
years  cartooning  experience 
under  his  belt,  he  chucked  the 
whole  thing  in  and  joined  the 
Army. 

But  Childress  found  he  liked 
cartooning  more  than  khaki  and 
continued  drawing  comic  strips, 
so  while  stationed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  he  created  a  cave 
man-type  comic  strip.  When  he 
thought  he  had  something  sal¬ 
able  the  teen-age  GI  decided  he’d 
try  to  crack  the  major  syndi¬ 
cates. 

In  October  1960,  Dogface 
Childress  took  leave  and  went 
to  New  York,  hopefully  to  sell 
his  cave  man  strip.  “I  wasn’t 
well  known  enough  for  the  big 
syndicates  to  take  the  gamble 
of  my  being  able  to  continue  the 
strip,”  he  says. 

After  being  discharged  in 
1961,  Childress,  who  became  a 
piping  draftsman  in  civilian 
life,  moonlighted  on  another 
comic  strip,  this  one  about  ho¬ 
boes. 

One  syndicate  held  the  strip 
for  nearly  two  months,  says 
Childress,  but  ultimately  turned 
it  down  “because  of  the  image 
that  people  have  of  bums  and 
such.” 

The  following  year  Childress, 
still  undaunted,  came  up  with 


Jim  Childress 


another  strip,  this  one  with  a 
beachcomber  theme.  “My  wife 
named  it  for  me  after  the  conch 
shell,”  says  the  creator  of 
“Conchy,”  adding: 

Got  stubborn 

“With  ‘Conchy’  I  got  stub¬ 
born.  I  saw  in  this  strip  a  bright 
future  and  each  time  it  was  re¬ 
jected  I’d  improve  on  it  and  re¬ 
submit  it.” 

In  1963  “Conchy”  was  still 
the  darling  of  the  Post  Office 
and  was  clocking  more  miles  in 
mail  trucks  than  Sputnik  was  in 
outer  space.  And  so  was  peri¬ 
patetic  Childress,  a  traveling 
draftsman  specializing  in  con¬ 
struction  piping.  Since  being 
discharged  from  the  Army  he’s 
held  nine  drafting  jobs  in  six 
different  states. 

One  syndicate  editor  wrote 
Childress  explaining  the  reason 
for  their  not  accepting  his  strip. 


“In  Kansas,”  wrote  the  editor, 
“beachcombers  are  as  rare  as 
deep  sea  divers.”  The  sjmdicates, 
according  to  Childress,  felt  that  j 
“Conchy”  was  too  remote  for  I 
general  identification.  ] 

“Conchy’s”  characters  are,  ■ 
says  Childress,  divided  into  four  i 
basic  types:  “  ‘Conchy’,  the  cen¬ 
tral  character,  is  the  all-around 
nice  guy;  Bug  is  the  slow  one;  : 
Patch  and  Duff,  the  twins,  are 
the  lowbrows  and  Oom  Paul  is 
the  elder.  He’s  seasoned,  some-  ] 
times  cynical  and  grumpy.  And 
the  situation’s  pure  fantasy.” 

Last  summer  Childress  con¬ 
tacted  about  80  newspapers  and 
during  December  he  called  on  a 
few  dozen  editors.  To  date  he’s 
signed  four  big  ones  and  “Con¬ 
chy”  is  slated  for  March  2  re-  , 
lease.  Childress  said  he’ll  have 
13  to  15  newspapers  with  a 
major  syndicate  distributing  the 
strip. 

Costly  venture 

“In  looking  back  on  the  past 
few  months,”  says  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  estimates  the  venture 
will  have  cost  him  over  $7,000, 
“I’ve  realized  an  experience  that 
I  often  think  the  other  cartoon¬ 
ists  (the  ones  who  sell  their  fea¬ 
ture  straight  away)  have 
missed.  They’ve  missed  talking 
to  newspaper  editors  all  over 
the  country  as  I  have,  and  the 
editors  are  really  a  top  bunch  of 
guys.  Their  opinions  are  candid 
and  they’re  extremely  enjoyable 
to  talk  to.  (One  said  that  “Con¬ 
chy”  was  so  boring  that  he  had 
to  force  himself  to  read  through 
Childress’  presentation.  Most 
said  they  liked  it.” 


R&T  ill  Canada 

The  Argyle  Syndicate  of  To¬ 
ronto  has  been  appointed  exclu¬ 
sive  Canadian  representative  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


Ladies  team  up  for  new  column  of  offbeat  copy 


A  new  syndicated  column 
wraps  hard  news  kernels  in 
juicy  personality  revelations, 
dishing  up  an  exclusive  every 
Sunday. 

“Washington  Offbeat”  is  an 
800-word  feature  written  by 
Vera  Glaser  and  ^lalvina  Ste¬ 
phenson  out  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Appearing  regularly  in 
Knight  outlets,  the  column  also 
is  offered  for  syndication. 

The  writers  recently  broke 
the  story  that  a  presidential 
aide  who  peddles  an  “instant 
beauty”  preparation  on  the  side 
has  run  afoul  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

They  revealed  that  a  picketer 
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Stephenson  &  Glaser 


for  Alabama  Governor  George 
Wallace  was  slated  for  a  cushy 
State  Department  job  as  liaison 
with  some  black-skinned  na- 
tion.s.  The  story  resulted  in  the 
lady’s  dismissal. 

They  tracked  down  Dr.  Henry 
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Kissinger,  Nixon’s  top  foreign 
policy  aide,  before  breakfast, 
catching  him  as  he  struggled 
out  the  front  door  lugging  a 
sack  of  dirty  shirts.  Glasser 
and  Stephenson  fast-talked  their 
way  into  his  chauffeur^^d  White 
House  limousine,  coming  out 
with  a  memorable  interview,  the 
first  on  what  makes  Henry  tick. 

Glaser  and  Stephenson  are  ex¬ 
perienced  political  reporters 
who  “get  around”  official  and 
social  Washington.  For  six 
years  prior  to  joining  Knight, 
Vera  Glaser  was  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance.  Mal¬ 
vina  Stephenson  also  represents 
Swanco  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  the  Tulsa  World. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

()>E  WEEKLY’S  SCOOP 


By  Craiji  Tomkinson 

When  news  of  the  settlement 
of  the  14-week-old  General  Elec¬ 
tric  strike  reached  the  public 
via  the  mass  media  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  of  January 
29,  it  was  already  stale  news  to 
the  10,500  subscribers  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.’s  Jefferson  Reporter, 
which  literally  “scooped  the 
world”  with  details  of  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

Central  to  the  Reporter’s 
scoop  were  specifics  on  what  the 
settlement  would  be  and  what 
issues  were  still  up  in  the  air. 
The  Reporter  got  them  despite 
a  news  blackout  placed  on  the 
contract  negotiations  taking 
place  in  New  York.  Rumors  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  strike  was 
nearing  an  end  were  rampant 
early  in  the  week  but  no  one 
had  details. 

The  scoop  article,  which  put 
the  settlement  at  pay  increases 
of  87  cents  on  a  40-month  con¬ 
tract,  didn’t  carry  a  byline  but 
Lewis  M.  Conn,  the  Reporter’s 
publisher,  admitted  that  the 
work  was  his. 

Where  he  got  the  story  is 
another  matter.  Conn  prefers  to 
keep  his  source  a  secret,  but  he 
did  say  that  information  for  the 
piece  came  from  “friends”  in 


Washington,  “who  knew  the 
right  people.” 

The  Reporter  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  storj'  of  the  strike 
from  its  inception.  Many  of  the 
paper’s  readers  work  at  the 
company’s  Appliance  Park  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  heart  of  the  Re¬ 
porter’s  circulation  area. 

Conn’s  scoop  wasn’t  planned 
in  the  sense  that  a  great  deal 
of  sleuthing  was  involved.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  as  the  paper 
was  being  put  to  bed,  a  news 
hole  was  left  open  on  page  one 
for  the  latest  in  strike  news. 

Called  friends 

On  the  chance  that  something 
might  come  of  it.  Conn  called 
his  Washington  friends  that 
evening.  The  resxilts  were  better 
than  expected  and  the  news  hole 
was  hurriedly  opened  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  headline  and  larger  story. 

The  paper  went  to  press  that 
night  in  the  Shelb>wilie  offset 
printing  plant  of  Newspapers 
Inc.  which  owns  the  Reporter. 

Having  the  story  safely  along 
in  the  press  run  didn’t  allay 
the  Reporter’s  worries,  Conn  re- 
late<l.  He  and  the  staff  still  had 
to  sweat  out  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  Louisville’s  Courier- 


Journal  which  they  were  afraid 
might  carry  news  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  therefore  sink  the  Re¬ 
porter’s  scoop. 

Conn  wrote  in  the  February 
5  issue  of  the  Reporter,  “Every¬ 
body  rushed  for  the  Courier 
Wednesday  morning  to  see  if 
the  big  scoop  was  still  a  scoop, 
or  if  that  impressive  daily  had 
blocked  us  out  with  its  superior 
facilities.” 

Conn  and  his  staff  breathe<l 
a  large  sigh  of  relief  w'hen  the 
daily  came  out  with  no  details 
of  the  settlement.  The  Rejjorter 
was  alone  with  its  scoop. 

But  the  paper  was  alone  with 
its  scoop  longer  than  it  antici¬ 
pated.  The  issue  was  out 
Wednesday  morning  (although 
the  paper  was  dated  for  Thurs¬ 
day)  and  when  24  hours  went 
by  after  the  storj'  appeared  and 
still  no  other  news  media  car¬ 
ried  it.  Conn  said,  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reporter  staff  be¬ 
came  worried  about  the  validity 
of  the  Reporter’s  sources. 

Slory  ignored 

Preferring  to  rely  on  their 
own  sources,  the  other  news 
media,  local  and  national,  ig¬ 
nored  the  Kentucky  weekly’s 
story'  and  it  wasn’t  until  late 
Thursday  that  the  Reporter  was 
proven  cori-ect  through  wire 
service  reports. 

Conn  said  he  didn’t  really  ex¬ 
pect  the  larger  media  to  pick 
up  his  story. 


DESPITE  A  FIRE  which  destroyed  60  percent  of  its  composing  room, 
shown  here,  the  Somerville  (N.J.)  Messenger-Gazette  didn't  miss  an 
issue.  (Photograph  by  Anthony  Sardo). 


Equipment  lost 
in  fire,  weekly 
still  in  business 

Somerville,  N.J. 

The  Messenger-Gazette  went 
to  press  this  week  despite  ex¬ 
tensive  damage  done  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  comjiosing  room  just  an 
hour  after  last  week’s  edition 
came  off  the  press.  It  was  the 
biggest  local  story  of  the  week 
and  the  paper  was  too  late  to 
catch  it. 

An  ironic  aspect  to  the  fire 
was  that  it  broke  out  several 
hours  before  movers  were 
scheduled  to  transfer  the  pa¬ 
per’s  mechanical  equipment  to 
another  building  a  block  away. 

The  composing  room,  which  is 
on  the  building’s  second  floor, 
was  empty  at  the  time  and  the 
fire  was  discovered  by  a  police¬ 
man. 

Palmer  Bateman,  publisher, 
credited  fast  work  by  police  and 
firemen  for  “enabling  us  to  re¬ 
main  in  business.”  The  paper 
has  not  missed  an  edition,  G. 
Wallace  Conover,  editor,  said, 
since  its  founding  in  1822. 

Bateman  estimated  that  about 
60  percent  of  the  composing 
room  had  been  destroyed.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  damage  was  de¬ 
struction  of  four  Teletypeset¬ 
ters,  a  typesetting  computer, 
mat  rollers,  a  large  number  of 
pre-set  standing  advertisements, 
lockup  forms,  all  make-up  equip¬ 
ment,  and  all  of  the  paper’s  per¬ 
forators. 

The  fire  did  not  directly  dam¬ 
age  the  paper’s  six  linecasters 
which  were  also  located  on  the 
second  floor.  Damage  to  these 
was  prevented  by  the  closing  of 
a  fire  door.  It  was  necessary 
though  to  dismantle  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  order  to  clean  them  of 
dirt  and  smoke  residue. 

The  fire,  which  broke  out 
about  1:30  a.m.,  was  confined  to 
the  second  floor.  Administrative 
and  editorial  offices  located  on 
the  first  floor  were  likewise  un¬ 
touched  by  fire  damage  but  em¬ 
ployees  spent  most  of  the  night 
evacuating  files  and  records  to 
protect  them  from  water  dam¬ 
age. 

Bateman  said  that  he  received 
many  offers  of  help  from  other 
newspapers  throughout  the 
area.  He  said  that  he  certainly 
would  take  them  up  on  the  of¬ 
fers  if  he  finds  that  the  Messen¬ 
ger-Gazette  can’t  make  it  under 
its  own  steam. 

The  paper’s  staff  is  working 
in  an  automobile  showroom.  Its 
administrative  offices  were 
scheduled  to  remain  in  the  old 
building  while  the  mechanical 
work  would  all  be  done  in  the 
second  plant  where  the  press  is 
already  located. 
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$50m  Newark  sale 
to  Media  General  set 


Past  week’s  raii^e 
of  stock  prices 


Jan.  28  Feb.  A 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Big  British 
merger — IPC 
with  Reed 


Berkey  Photo  .  Wh  13 

Media  General  Inc.  announced  Through  its  other  subsidiaries,  Ca'pttai^Citfes*Bdcstg.  !!.!!!!  32%  V'U  ”'■1.11.1.  XVCdJ. 

that  it  has  agreed  to  acquire  the  Media  General  owns  and  oper-  Cowl^ej  Cornmunications  .  9%  Sy,  - 

Evening  News  Publishing  Com-  ates  the  morning,  evening  and  Crown  Zeiierbach  .  32^  28%  London 

pany,  Fidelity  Engraving  Com-  Sunday  newspapers  in  Rich-  Cutler  Hammer  .  28  Plans  for  the  Reed  Group 

pany,  and  the  Garden  State  mond,  Va.,  and  Tampa,  Fla.;  a  LXan'^°Kodai;' If''’  International 

Paper  Company,  all  of  New  Jer-  television  station  in  Tampa,  and  C°''P .  25%  Publishing  Corp.  in  an  exchange 

sey.  The  transaction  has  been  radio  stations  in  both  cities.  ^ote/'ce^erBelding':;;;;:;  11%  revealed  this 

approved  by  stockholders  of  the  Richmond  is  wholly  owned  while  Gannett  Co.  .  271/2  nVi  week. 

three  New  Jersey  companies  the  Tampa  interest  is  847c.  l^eat'Northefn*^  Paper'  ;;;.”;:  49'/,  47^^'  publishes  the  paiZ]/  Mtr- 

and  the  board  of  directors  of  Media  General  also  owns,  di-  Harris  intertype  .  6*34  63%  (over  5  million  circulation) 

Media  General,  Richmond-  rectly  or  indirectly,  properties  .  uu  Sunday  papers,  the 

u^^a: _  .1.  .  .  Internationa  Paper  .  My,  33%  ttiA  Siu>,Hnu  Mirror. 


based  holding  company 


that  include  a  CA'fv  system  in  Kirnberiy  Clark  . 7i%  48*  People  and  the  Sityiday  Mirror, 


The  acquisition  agreements  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  The  Bea-  ^nigll*  Ns^spapers  ....  .....  393/4  which  sell  more  than  10  mil- 

are  subject  to  conditions  that  con  Press  in  Richmond,  and  Republic"'corp"  23'/,  24%  copies.  Also  it  owns  about 


5  include  a  favorable  ruling  by  other  related  operations, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  to  approval  at  the  next  an-  Scudders  will  remain 

i  nual  stockholders’  meeting  of  j)  Tennant  Biyan,  chairman 

an  increase  in  the  authorized  of  the  board  of  Media  General, 
capital  stock  of  Media  General.  said:  “It  has  been  mv  n 


Richardson  Co.  ;  17%  171/2  300  trade  periodicals. 

T!m^'  .  Reed  is  a  major  producer — 

Times  Mirror  ”;;;;;;;.;;.;;;;  37^'  35  about  $720  miiuon  in  annual 
White  Consolidated  w/i  191/2  sales — of  newsprint  and  other 


(American  Stock  Exchange) 


paper  products.  It  supplies 


capital  stock  of  Media  General.  said-  “It  has  been  mv  nrivileffe  .  ",’'^3  about  100,000  tons  of  newsprint 

Under  th,  term,  of  the  agree.  know  Ned  and''D7kTudrr  a  year  to  IPC  tvhich  hold,  about 

•I'""!...’'/';.."/;  tor  at, east  twenty  year,  and  to  1  i“lr‘ca;ir’'fr‘»- 


quire  the  three  companies  by  an  have  known  their  father  before 


exchange  of  1,375,000  of  its  them  We  are'  nroud  to  have'thp  Southwest  Forest  I nd.  .  19'/,  20%  change  of  eight  Reed  shares  for 

Class  A  shares  of  common  stock  ^  Wood  industries  .  ,3%  is'A  every  25  shares  of  IPC,  result- 


Class  A  snares  oi  common  stocK  Newark  Evening  News  allied  /q  r  th  r  *  \ 

which,  at  current  market  prices,  with  the  other  newspapers  that  .  u.  ki  *  e  oun  er 

make  up  Media  General,  and  we  Bostl  nTa^d^fraveler  ”;;;;;  4? 

$50  million.  Depending  on  year  propose  to  build  on  the  fine  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  37  37 

end  earnings  of  Garden  State,  reputation  of  this  great  news-  pow  Jo°n«  'u*  aI^* 

up  to  an  additional  90,000  Media  paper  in  providing  the  same  Downe  Comms .  K'/j  I4 

Class  A  shares  may  be  ex-  quality  of  public  service  that  Fe°dtated7ibl*catb«V;;  24^’  il/, 

cnangeu.  has  been  characteristic  of  it  ®'^ev  Advtg .  121/4  1134 

The  Evening  News  Publish-  gjnce  its  founding.  EnterDrise, .  70/  oa 

iiig  Company  publishes  the  “The  willingness  of  the  Media  General  .  35  ^  34 

.Wworfc  A’ett-s,  with  evening  cir-  Messrs.  Scudder  to  continue  as  °a^nax''7  ^v/ 


puuiic  aciviuc  ciicii,  Federated  Publications  .  24  24'/,  father” 

has  been  characteristic  of  it  Advtg .  121/4  1134 

Hurletron  .  4  4  When 

Since  its  founding.  Lee  Enterprises  .  2II/2  20  Rvder 

“The  willingness  of  the  Media  General  .  35  34  >  ’ 


ing  in  almost  equal  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
two  companies. 

Some  newspaper  financial 
writers  alluded  to  the  plan  as 
“the  child  swallowing  the 


When  it  is  completed,  S.  T. 
Ryder,  53-year-old  Reed  chair¬ 
man,  will  be  chairman  of  the 


filiation  of  9fi7  anH  Snndav  •  u  bu  r  ^'3  new  board  and  cniet  executive 

SaLh  of ?23yi  -  '  -  officer,  and  Hugh  Cudlipp  who 

ill  1883,  it  has  been  oivned  and  to  us.  We  look  forward  to  being  .  \  I'JyJ  mT,? 


directed  for  three  generations  associated  with  them  for  many 
by  members  of  the  Scudder  fam-  years  to  come.” 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe.  nresident 


(Canadidn  Exchanges) 


man  of  IPC  in  May,  1968,  will 
be  one  of  three  deputy  chairmen 


ilv  ^  Ai  cy  Tv  ’  u  -j  a  a  in  chargo  of  cditoriul  operations. 

“y-  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president  *•  C.  Forest  .  34  3254 

Three  newsprint  mills  of  Media  General,  stated  that  MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  303/,  3034 

with  consummation  of  this  ac-  Southam  Press  .  42  471/2 

Garden  State  Paper  Com-  tion.  Media  General  will  have  Newspapers  23'/,  23  ^  ^  ^ 

pany,  with  two  newsprint  ma-  grown  in  annual  revenue  from  Alphatype  L.orp. 


chines  in  Garfield,  N.J.,  and  one  $13  million,  in  the  parent  or-  Panax  finil  to  build 


in  Pomona,  Calif.,  has  a  produc-  ganization  four  years  ago,  to 
tion  capacity  of  approximately  approximately  $120  million, 

230,000  tons  of  newsprint  per  placing  the  company  in  size  ..x......  ,1  -f  v,  m  ,1  -fv,  +v, 

year.  It  also  owns  a  stock  inter-  rank  among  the  larger  news-  Panax  Corporation  announced  ^  ^  ® 

est  along  with  a  management  paper  groups  of  the  nation.  the  formation  of  a  new  company  ^^curities  and  Exchanp  Gom- 

contract  in  a  new-sprint  mill  •  to  develop  planned  communities  ii^ission  a  registration  staten^nt 

near  Chicago  using  the  Garden  f  „„  ,.4x»x4xi.tc  oains  utilizing  modular  homes.  The  covering  a  propo^d  public  offer- 

state  process  of  production.  **  ?  new  company  is  Unlimited  De-  211,000  shares  of  com- 

This  process,  which  is  protected  Davenport,  la.  velopments  Inc.,  and  517  of  its  stock. 

by  a  series  of  patents,  involves  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated  stock  will  be  owned  by  Panax  Dominick  &  Dominick,  Incor- 
de-inking  of  waste  newspapers  recorded  highs  in  both  revenues  Corporation.  porated,  has  been  named  as 

for  conversion  into  the  basic  raw  and  net  income  for  the  first  This  is  the  first  major  ven-  inanager  of  the  ^  underwriting 
material  in  the  manufacturing  quarter  ending  December  31,  ture  for  Panax  outside  the  com-  Ri’oup  which  will  offer  the 

process.  1969.  Operating  revenues  were  munications  field.  Panax  owns  shares  publicly. 

Fidelity  Engraving  in  New-  $9,357,157  compared  to  $7,650,-  three  daily  newspapers  in  the  Alphatype  Corporation  is  en- 
ark  produces  work  for  the  News  807  for  the  same  period  last  Upper  Peninsula:  the  Esconnhn  the  development, 

as  well  as  other  users.  year.  Net  income,  before  extraor-  Daily  Press,  the  Marquette  Miv-  manufacture  and  sale  of  photo- 

Media  General,  which  came  dinary  income,  was  $1,020,369  ing  journal,  and  the  Iron  Moun-  graphic  typesetting  equipment, 

into  being  as  a  Virginia  holding  versus  $915,991  or  $0.52  a  tain  News;  and  three  daily  Its  principal  product  is  an  elec- 

company  last  August,  acquired  share  compared  to  $0.48  a  share  newspapers  in  the  Lower  Penin-  Tronic  photo-composing  system 

at  that  time  the  Piedmont  pub-  in  the  previous  year.  The  ex-  sula:  the  Moiint  Pleasant  Daily  for  text  and  tabular  composition 
lishing  Company,  which  pub-  traordinar>-  income  represents  anfi  Press.  Panax  also  publishes  called  the  Alphatype.  The  com- 
lishes  the  morning,  evening  and  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  the  assets  Times-News,  the  Alma,  Daily  pany  also  produces  a  manual 

Sunday  newspapers  of  Winston-  of  the  Hannibal  Courier-Post.  Record-Leader,  and  the  Ypsil-  display  type  and  lettei-ing  photo- 

Salem,  N.C.,  and  Community  Total  net  earnings,  including  the  19  weekly  newspapers  in  the  composing  machine  designed  for 
Cablevision  Inc.  of  Lakeland,  extraordinary  income,  was  $1,-  Detroit  and  Lansing  suburban  setting  headlines  called  the 
Fla.,  a  CATV  system.  344,713  or  69c  per  share.  areas.  Filmotype. 
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modular  home  centers 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Alphatype  Corp. 
plans  stock  issue 

Skokie,  Ill. 
Alphatype  Corporation  an- 
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Hayakawa  writes 
weekly  column 

The  Register  ajid  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  begun  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  weekly  column  on  edu¬ 
cation  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
president  of  San  Francisco 
State  College. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  withdrew  re¬ 
cently  as  a  possible  United 
States  Senate  candidate  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  saying  he  intends  to  re¬ 
tain  his  post  at  San  Francisco 
to  “continue  the  task  of  defend¬ 


ing  and  extending  academic 
freedom  and  protecting  the  in¬ 
tellectual  integrity  of  academic 
life.” 

Hayakawa  said  he’s  like  to 
write  “not  only  alx)ut  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  but  also  about  semantics 
and  communications;  about  the 
mechanisms  of  understanding 
and  misunderstanding;  about 
the  mass  media  and  their  effects 
on  our  beliefs  and  our  value  sys¬ 
tems  and  our  lives;  about  the 
ways  in  which  our  decisions 
about  race  or  war  or  public  pol¬ 
icy  are  shaped  by  the  words  we 
use  in  talking  to  them.” 


VERY  PROFITABLE  Western  Offset 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly,  $25,000  . 
down  for  $100,000  gross.  J.  A.  Snyder,  | 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  9286. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
$246M,  $276M,  $360M— all  now  profit¬ 
able.  Must  have  $80M  to  $100M  cash  or 
no  need  to  reply.  All  can  be  developed 
further.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 


CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE 
Quuarteriy,  seasonal,  36  E'UNNY  |>anels, 
18  two-columns,  18  1-column,  varying 
depths  .  ,  .  the  perfect  filler.  Current 
issue  lK‘ing  mailed  to  2.")0  sul)scril>ers 
including  many  Week-t-nd  Magazines. 
Mats,  Clossies.  Our  itth  year.  Testi¬ 
monials  galore.  lnexi>ensive.  Gates 
Features,  Inc.,  3.7-63  88th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y.  -11372. 


SUBURBAN  GROUP,  Chart  Area  8, 
weeklies  offset,  rapid  growth  area,  fine 
climate,  owner  needs  capital,  sell  out¬ 
right  for  $150,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806. 


classified  section 

Senefit  from  cur  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOl  M.F.ME.NT.S 

Appraisers — Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes.  News- 
pai»er  SerN’ice  Company.  Inc..  P.  O. 
brawer  1212".  Panama  City,  Florida  - 
:;240l. 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital,  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


sale;— MERGER 

Seeking  company  with  long  profits, 
short  assets.  Phil  Turner  Associates, 
430  E.  Verdugo  Ave.,  Suite  1,  Beauti¬ 
ful  Downtown  Burbank — 91501. 


FOR  SALE} — Controlling  interest  in  a 
monthly  magazine,  concerned  with  avia¬ 
tion  and  aircraft.  Has  been  published 
for  about  10  years.  Selling  because  of 
other  interests.  Total  investment  of  less 
than  $20,000,  with  easy  terms  available 
to  qualified  purchaser. 

Call  or  write.  Mr.  Goeller,  39  College- 
view  Rd.,  Westerville,  Ohio  43081. 
Phone  (614)  882-2378. 


ANNOl  NCKMKNTS 

yetespaper  Brokers 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMP.^NY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  i 
E'lorida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  I 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads-  | 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357.  j 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.,  | 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  | 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422, 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.”  , 

~JOS.  A  SNYDER,  BROKER 

Snlaily,  6-weekly  sales  1969 
2231  E.  Romneya  Dr.  Anaheim,  Ca. 
—92806 


DAILIES,  choice  of  two.  Chart  Are.a  6  I 
or  7;  $200,000  or  $75,000  down.  E'inan-  j 
cial  references.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806. 

SMALL.  OLD  WEST  VA.  D.\ILY— 
Your  chance  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Quick,  easy  purchase  possible. 
Contact:  Oral  S.  Pflug,  157  N.  Third 
St.  Steubenville,  Ohio — 43952.  (AC  614) 
AT3-3421. 


Weekly  comic  strip  "VARMINTS” — 
sophisticate<l  animal  strip  apiH-aring  in 
over  150  newspai>ers  will  increase  your 
readei'ship.  E\>r  free  samples  write; 
RWK  Studio,  Box  262,  Rens.selaer,  Ind. 
—47978. 


Fillers 

.5-C0LUMNS-A-WE:EK:  repros,  too! 
Sample  free.  SNAPPY  FILLERS.  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville.  Ky. — 40206. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in 
growing  community  9.800  population; 
unopixjsed.  Gross  billing  above  $70,000 
annually ;  net  $20-$25.000.  Includes 
building  and  job  shop.  $100,000  ;  terms 
available.  Box  197,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

DESERT  CALIF’.  WEEKLY— 4  Free¬ 
ways  next  4  years.  Mel  Hodell,  Broker. 
1388  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786. 


LONG  E.STABLISHEn  DAILY 
You  can  own  it  with  $50  000  down  , 
plus  working  capital  at  2’ 5  times  gross 
if  you  have  experience  to  make  most  j 
of  it.  Complete  rotary  letterpress  plant. 
Goo<l  Area  3  county-se.-it.  Box  228,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


Netespaper — Job  Printing 

ROTARY  LETTERPRFISS  TIME  av.ail- 
able.  Newsi>rint  products  :  quality  work 
only.  W’rite  or  ’phone.  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations.  Arlington  Heights.  Ill. — 60006. 
(AC  312)  .394-2300,  ext.  217. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RBPATRINC,—TPTTCKING 
EIxpert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  iNC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


CASH  FOR  ACQXHSITIONS 
We  have  buyers  for  profitable  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcast  facilities  in  good 
markets.  Confidential. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Ill. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newpaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEHSI  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service 

Abbott  E.  Paine,  Ph:  (714)  886-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph:  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLilRS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1115  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 85203  (AC  602)  964-1090 


Netespapers  For  Sale 

$25,000  DOWN  for  Western  SEA- 
COAST.  offset  weekly  in  growing  city. 
Nice  climate,  nice  living.  Needs  aggres¬ 
sive  publisher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806  i 

WEEKLY  in  Central  New  England  for 
sale.  1959  grross  $58,000 ;  net  profit 
$18,000.  Will  sell  for  $36,000  with  $15,- 
000  down.  Have  other  interests.  Box  , 
5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BY  THE  BLUE  PACIFIC,  only  $5,000 
down  buys  $45,000  gross,  offset  weekly, 
p*  ractive  tax  situation.  Needs  vigorous 
community-type  publisher.  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806. 

COUNTY  WEEKLY  Eastern  seaboard: 
fast-growing  area.  Well  established. 
Excellent  growth  potential,  particularly 
under  aggressive  ownership.  Priced 
reasonably;  orderly  transition  assured. 
Box  9,  liditor  &  Publisher. 

$12,000  DOWN  buys  sound,  exclusive, 
$42,000  gross  letterpress  weekly  in 
beautiful  northern  California,  mild 
climate.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  92, 

I  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE.  excitinpr  i 
second  -  class  controlknl  circulation 
monthly  ne\vspai>er  matrazine  serving 
three  New  England  towns  near  the 
very  desirable  southern  N.H.  border: 
•"F-year  growth  record.  Available  only 
l>ecause  of  other  family  interests,  with 
or  without  real  estate  and  e<iuipment. 
Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Neuspapers  Wanted 

SMALL  DAILY  (5.000-15,000)  sought 
by  professionally  and  financially  able, 
conservative  individual  with  18  years’ 
experience  in  newspaper  and  business 
management.  Especially  interested  in 
Midwest.  Far  West,  or  Northeast.  Write 
Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
suburban  properties,  please. 

WHAT  WILL  UP  TO  $20,000  down 
and  an  outstanding  editorial  career 
buy  in  the  way  of  a  solid  California 
weekly.  Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M.WHINEK  Y  &  St  PPl  l  KS 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  wants 
to  buy  small  weekly.  Desires  to  work 
with  experienced  e<litor  for  brief  perio<l 
l)efore  purch:ise.  MA  Fellowship  winner. 
Ple:>.se  write:  Wes  Dumont,  231  S. 
Bro;idw,ay,  Wichita,  Kans.— 67202. 


NEW.SP  WKK  SF^WICES 

Features  Available 

WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLGA 
will  increase  your  readership.  In  over 
100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FTiEE.  Write:  Queen 
City  Publishers.  724  S.  Braun  St., 
Denver,  Colo. — 80228. 

SPECIALS  FROM  Ja1> AN— American 
Features  Service  offers  imaginative 
stories,  photos  from  American  staff, 
including  a  former  reporter  for  major 
dailies,  a  veteran  newswoman  and  a 
former  bureau  chief  for  a  leading  chain 
of  international  business  publications. 
Hometowners,  business  and  industry 
features,  general  interest  stories.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates,  nominal  expenses.  Write 
American  Features  Service,  Gaien 
Building.  2-23-8  Minami-Aoyama,  Min- 
1  ato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESEn’JTATTVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
t.-ained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

TWO  (2)  FRIDEN  LCC-S  6  channel 
tape  perforators.  Will  consider  any 
reasonable  offer  for  one  or  all.  Original 
cost  $7500  each.  Have  been  used  less 
than  three  years  and  serviced  under 
factory  warranty  contract.  Units  fea¬ 
ture  power-driven,  light-touch  key¬ 
boards,  computerized  line-cost  mech¬ 
anism  and  produce  a  finished  tape 
free  of  rubouts.  Contact  T.  L.  Adtms, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Ky.  40507. 

2  L^  FRIDEN^ Perforators:  TTS  set¬ 
up  and  program  capability.  Complete 
with  desks,  etc.  Excellent  condition. 
$3,500  each.  Contact  Tom  Stratton, 
Democrat-Herald.  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany.  Oreg.— 97321.  Ph:  (503)  926-2211. 

PHOTON  200-A.  Excellent  condition. 
Updated  Multiflash.  8-72  pt.  Lenses. 
Right  Reading.  $19,500.  Contact  W.  R. 
Stabler.  P.O.  Box  150,  Napa.  Cali¬ 
fornia  94558.  Phone  707-226-3711. 

.TUCT’aPE~COMPUTER.  model  31,  TTS 
Linotype,  S#  68,000 — 1  Fairchild  Multi¬ 
face  Perforator;  all  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Original  cost  3  years  ago  $50,000. 
$1,500  dovoi  plus  take  over  existing 
notes.  Must  be  sold  this  week.  Private. 

Call  (516)  487-8300. _ 

3  JUSTOWRITERS,  8  and  14-pt.  re¬ 
corders,  and  8-pt.  reproducer;  good 
condition — $2,500.  2  new  Justowriters. 
10-pt.  recorder  and  reader,  8-pt.  re¬ 
producer,  with  tables — $4,500.  One  820 
Headliner,  one  800  Headliner  with  28 
fonts  10-pt.  to  72.  One  Varityper  Copy 
Camera  Waxer,  etc.  F.  Mazanec,  714 
John  Fitch  Hwy.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — 
01420. 
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MA(:H1NEKY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE.  S#  61608  with 
I  6- pocket  mold.  Model  30  Linotype,  S# 
!  59159.  with  4-poeket  mold.  Both  with 

saws,  hydra-tiuadders.  gas  pots.  Op¬ 
erating  daily.  Contact  Tom  Reeves. 
Daily  Reporter-Herald.  Loveland.  Colo. 
—80537.  Call  (303)  667-4340. 


LINOFILM  with  2  Keyboards,  16  grids, 
etc.  Complete  setup  ready  to  go.  Best 
offer.  (212)  629-2900. 


THE  ETERNAL  MhTTAL.  jm.Dura- 
lumin  Base  stays  everlastingly  accu¬ 
rate.  Jack  Moore,  R/I,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ATF  Model  B  Keyboard.  Photo  Unit 
and  6  Tyiie  Fonts.  Recently  overhauled. 
Best  offer.  Ph :  (312)  438-2398. 


Composing  Room  Aids 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  as  low  as  2*f 
per  11  pica  line.  Write  for  details. 
Micro  Communications,  312  S.  Third 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 56415. 

COMPLETE  COMPOSITION  SETUP 
for  weekly  or  shopper,  Justowriters, 
headliners,  etc.  Maz  Pub.  Co.,  Box  266, 
Leominster,  Mass. — 01453. 


Engraving  Equipment 

I'AIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVEK.  serial 
65-3182.  Factory  i*ebuilt  5  years  ago. 
65  line  screen,  stereotypes  teiutifully. 
Available  alsmt  April  15.  $750.00.  Wil- 
li.om  Futrelle,  Goldsl)oro  News-.Arprus, 
OoldslHiro,  N.  C.  27530.  Phone  (919) 
734-4401. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCOl,  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

CHALLENGE  MP-21  power  proof  press, 
automatic  inking,  bed  21"x31i/6",  Nu-  i 
Arc  rub40  Plate  Finishing  Tabfe — both  ' 
under  2  years.  Foster  make-up  tenches 
36'’x72":  Rouse  miterer,  Hoe  matshear,  ; 
Margach  line  slug  router,  20  Ludlow 
sticks  and  shear-shell  hi.  Magnesium 
base  .765;  Hammond  Router  Planer 
RPM12.  Progressive  Publications,  Sher-  t 
brooke,  Quebec,  Canada.  (819)  569-3636.  ] 

HAMMOND  ROUTER-PLANER.  $250 ; 
Monotype  Strip  Caster,  $400;  Morrison 
Trimmer  Saw,  $.300 ;  Morrison  Slug 
Stripijer,  $200;  Hamilton  40"  x  60" 
Steel  Stone,  $500;  Landman  Spot  Color 
Unit,  rebuilt,  fits  all  flatbeds,  $400; 
Fairchild  Illustrator  Scanagraver,  en¬ 
larges,  $1500 :  Complete  Ludlow  Outfit, 
$2000,  Miscellaneous  Quoins,  etc.  Any 
reasonable  offer  for  the  above  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  entertained.  Rexburg 
Standard  &  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg, 
Idaho— 83440, 


IBM  Executive  Typewriters.  Model  CTs 
reconditioned  at  IBM  factory,  choice  of 
type — $376:  also  2  excellent  Varltypers. 
Nat'l.  Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box 
29.  Berlin,  Wise.— 64923. 

STACKER 

Sta-Hi  Metro;  208-230  volts;  3-phase; 
used  two  years;  alternate  feed:  power 
take-off;  spare  parts  available.  Call  or 
write  Alfred  Trinkle,  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa. — 18106. 

FOR  SALE':  1  HOE  Skip  Slitter  com¬ 
plete — $4.000 — new  condition.  Write  or 
’phone  Warren  L.  Swartz,  Lancaster 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  8  W.  King  St..  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.— 17604.  Ph;  (717)  397-5251. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STA’TIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


^RLACHINEKY  &  .SUPPLIES 
Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  AN’n-FRICnON  PRESS 
6  Units,  22%"  cut-off,  90*  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
52,500  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  Delivery — 23-9/16"  cut-off.  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph:  (514)  874- 
6880. 


GOSS  URBANITE  %  folder  ;  excellent. 
New  Price  $22,000.  $10,000.  Available 
Feb.  IS.  Call  (518)  465-4591— Mr. 

Clemente. 


FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1506—  ' 
22%"  cut-off — 60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand  , 
tension  Cutler-Hammer  Cline — with  100  | 
HP — AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums.  Has  had  i 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  ’Thos.  L.  Adams,  Herald-  | 
Lender,  Lexington,  Ky. — 40507.  | 


8-UNIT  URBANITE  available  now!  2 
years  old.  2  folders.  Speed:  40.000  per 
hour.  Perfect  register.  Claremont  Press 
Pub.  Co.  315  San  Leandro  Way,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. — 94127.  Ph :  (415) 

687-2866. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  with  color  attach-  ; 
ment,  new  in  1968;  Elrod  Strip  Caster;  j 
two  ’ITS  machines;  complete  stereo  ' 
equipment;  Klischograph  Photo  En- 
graver.  ’The  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express.  | 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
Ideal  for  medium,  small  daily  or  larger  | 
weekly.  Double  width,  4  sets  angle  i 
bars,  2  folders,  2  double  roll  stands,  I 
2  electric  hoists,  Cutler-Hammer  con-  j 
veyer,  press  control  stations  &  control  ; 
panel.  Press  starting  motor,  main 
motor  plus  spare  100  H.P.  Allis  Chalm¬ 
ers  motor  &  air  compressor  for  ink  I 
feed  system.  Available  immediately.  | 
Contact  BMward  Haines,  Paterson  News, 
News  Plaza,  Paterson,  N.J.  07509.  Call  i 
collect  (201)  274-2000. 


PRESS  FOR  SALE 

,  Big  capacity — bargain  price.  96  tab  ’ 
I  paga  Hoe  3-unit  press  with  double  j 
[  folder,  late  model  controls,  inking,  con-  : 

trol  panel,  paper  reels,  color  fountains.  | 
1  Handles  4  pages  up  with  color.  All 
I  accessories :  mat  roller,  4-ton  stereo 
pot.  Pony  Autocaster,  Sta-Hi  Trimmer. 
Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Dry  Mat  Former, 

I  curved  plate  router;  all  now  operating 
— available  now!  Moving  expert  avail¬ 
able.  PRICE:  $27,500.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.  7815  Grandview  Ave.,  Arvada. 
Colo.— 80002.  Ph:  (303)  364-2011. 


FIVE  UNITS  AND  FOLDER.  Goss 
anti-friction.  Good  running  condition. 
Immediately  available!  Must  be  movefl 
for  building  demolition.  Will  be  sold 
for  test  offer,  Donald  R.  Newhouse, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  (413) 
787-5129. 


FOR  SALE 

7  UNIT  UNIT-TUBULAR 
PRESS 

6  UNITS  EQUIPPED  WITH 
DOUBLE  COLOR  CYLINDERS 
IDEAL  COLOR  COMIC  PRESS 
PRINTS  12  PAGES  FOUR 
COLORS  EACH  PAGE 
INCLUDES  STEREO 
EQUIPMENT  IN  EXCELLENT 
;  CONDI’nON 

'  WILL  ENTERTAIN  REASONABLE 
OFFERS  FOR  ALL  OR  PART  OF 
!  PACKAGE. 

I  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
'  WRI’TE  OR  CALL 
W.  WALSMITH 
LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

130  EAST  SECOND  STREET 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA  52801 
’TELE.  A.C.  319  326-5353 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Stereotype  Equipment 


PRESS  PARTS.  Dismantling  AB  Du-  ! 
plex.  New  form  rollers.  Weight  and 
time  charged  only.  Rexburg  Standard  ! 
&  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg,  Idaho —  I 
83440.  ; 


SIX  UNITS  HOE  Z  Type  Press,  No. 
2253,  complete  with  double  ballon  former 
and  folder,  one  color  hump  and  two 
complete  drives.  Press  can  be  seen 
running  daily  at  the  Lake  Charles 
American  Press,  710  Bilbo  St.,  Lake 
Charles,  La. — 70601.  Please  contact  Mr. 
Maynard  Woodhatch  (318)  439-2781. 


24  page  DUPLEX  STD.  TUBULAR 
press  No.  T-633,  all  or  part,  available 
about  April  15.  Quarter  folder.  'Two 
color  fountains.  Side  register  top  deck. 
Extra  rollers,  roll  shafts,  spare  parts, 
complete  Stereo.  Basic  press  installed 
new  in  1947.  Excellent  condition,  regu¬ 
lar  Goss  inspection.  Write  Hal  Tanner 
Goldstero  News-Argus,  Goldsboro,  N.C. 
27530  or  phone  (919)  734-4401. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
23%"— 22%"— 23-9/16" 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-45 


2-Ton  capacity  electric  NOLAN  remelt 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dump  carts, 
6  division,  water-cooled  cast  for  pigs, 
all  switches  and  safety  devices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  "As  is,  where  is.” 
Make  an  offer!  It’s  our  last  piece  of 
hot  metal  equipment.  Contact  Stan  Len- 
ard.  Composing  Room  Foreman,  or 
Neal  Rothman,  Business  Mgr.,  Record- 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wise. — 64401.  (AC 
715)  842-2101. 


HAMMOND  EASYKASTER  and 
hood,  mat  scorcher — both  full  page. 
Excellent  condition.  Daily  Times,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.— 08701. 


I  Wanted  To  Buy 

i  HOE-CLINB  Reel,  Tension  and  dry 
glue  Paster  (R-T-P)  approximately  15 
to  20  years  old.  Serial  number  vintage 
of  #1986  and  #1996.  Serial  number  is 
on  reel  shaft.  Call  collect  (213)  787- 
4103  Mr.  Vondersaar. 


VENDING  MACHINES,  any  type. 
Write  giving  description,  cost,  etc. 
Must  be  in  working  order.  Box  138, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


F-2  OR  F-4  INTERTYPE  Mixer.  Must 
be  late  model,  in  excellent  condition. 
Write  Box  152,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — 
17268. 


HELP  WANTED 


Academic 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER  on  J-staff 
of  ten:  university  10.000 — plus  €*nroll- 
ment.  Zone  3,  starting  Sept.  1.  Salary 
for  9-month  academic  year:  instructor 
— $8  to  $9,000;  assistant  professor — 
$10,000  minimum :  associate  professor 
— $12,000  minimum.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  Master’s  degree  in  Journalism 
or  allied  field  with  professional  or 
teaching  experience.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  TEACHER 
on  J-stalf  of  ten  :  university  10.000- 
plus  enrollment.  Zone  3.  starting  Sept. 
1 .  Salary  for  9-month  academic  year : 
instructor — $8  to  $9,000;  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor— $10,000  minimum:  associate  pro¬ 
fessor — $12,000  minimum.  Must  have 
demonstrable  eviilence  of  professional 
photographic  ability.  Instructor  should 
have  Master’s — at  least  have  Bachelor’s 
— an<l  lie  qualifie^l  to  do  graduate  work 
while  teaching.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


Outstanding,  Growth 
Newspaper  Organization  Seeks  A 

TOP  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 

To  fill  No.  2  position 
On  Eastern  Metro  Daily 

Exceptional  opportunity  awaits  the  right 
man — one  with  a  soliid  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  plus  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
the  newspaper  business,  especially  strong 
in  advertising.  Salary  open. 

Opening  results  from  a  promotion-from- 
within. 

Send  resumes  and  references  now  to 
Box  55,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


CAassified  Adfertising 

ASSISTANT  to  classified  manager  for  ^ 
50.000  daily  upstate  New  York.  Young,  i 
aggressive  person  with  experience  to  i 
assist  in  sales  promotion  and  organiza-  I 
tion;  capable  of  running  department  in 
short  time.  Good  base  salary  plus  com-  I 
missions  and  many  benefits.  Send  re- 
sum£  to  Box  104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  are 
you  satisfied?  Do  you  get  the  fringe 
benefits  you  seek?  Do  you  have  a  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  where  you  can  ad-  | 
Vance  into  management?  If  not.  do  not 
hesitate  in  answering  this  ad  in  com-  1 
plete  confidence.  We  are  a  growing 
daily  newspaper  that  has  doubled  its 
circulation  and  lineage  in  just  a  short  j 
period  of  time.  We  have  had  consis-  | 
tent  gains  in  ad  count  and  excellent  | 
relations  with  all  major  classified  ac-  j 
counts.  What  we  need  is  a  leader  and  ' 
organizer  that  thoroughly  knows  class!-  | 
fi^  and  is  willing  to  give  long  hours  ■ 
of  service  for  remunerations  that  in¬ 
clude  above  average  salary,  all  fringe 
benefits,  bonus,  in  a  very  excellent 
school  and  college  climate,  located 
near  a  large  city.  Age  is  no  barrier  to 
an  experienced  man.  If  you  have  per¬ 
sonal  problems,  please  do  not  apply 
as  a  thorough  investigation  will  he 
FL()RID.\  C.ALLING  for  a  young  man  made  on  all  applicants.  Write  today, 
ready  to  manage  a  t)each  area  weekly.  Box  163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.4  d  m  i  n  ist  rat  ire 

PERSONNEL 

DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  country’s  leading 
newspat)er  and  electronic  groups 
has  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Personnel  Management 
Executive.  Person  select^  will 
be  a  member  of  top  management 
involved  in  wage  and  salary 
administration,  training  and  re¬ 
cruiting,  insurance  and  pension 
benefit  administration  and  cor¬ 
porate  manpower  planning.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the_  right  man.  Salary  open. 
Write  in  complete  confidence 
giving  all  pertinent  personal 
data,  work  history,  educational 
background  and  salary  desired 
to: 

Box  177 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Strong  on  sales,  circulation.  No  back- 
shop  worries.  JI.'.O  week.  Box  9457, 
Treasure  Island,  Fla. — 3.3740. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  and  personnel — all  categories.  Str 
our  ad  under  'Display  Advertising.' 


Display  .4dvertising 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  for 
growing  group  of  Chicago  suburban 
newspapers.  'Top  pay,  modem  office; 
join  live  staff ;  promotion  opportunities. 
Send  resume  in  first  letter.  Box  82, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  21-M  Spcidel  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  plus  liberal  bonuses,  retirement 
program — many  other  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  opi>ortunity  for  experienced  sales¬ 
man.  Write  resume:  Robert  Hutten- 
hoff  Advertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Salinas,  Calif. — 9S901, 

EXCITING  CHALLENGE 
AND  OPPORTUNITY  as 
part  of  the  management  team 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  West¬ 
ern  Division.  PIONEER  PRESS  INC. 
— 13  well-established  weeklies  in  boom¬ 
ing  western  and  northwestern  suburbs 
of  Chicago.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes.  Man  we  are  looking  for  must 
have  a  proven  space  sales  record,  he 
strong  on  local  retail  promotions,  be 
■  versed  in  planned  advertising,  layout 
and  copywriting,  and  able  to  manage 
,  a  staff  of  12.  Must  be  a  dorer — not  just 
a  director! 

Forward  resume  in  strict  confidence  to 
John  Hooper,  Ass't.  to  Publisher.  100 
S.  Kenilworth.  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
60302,  or  call  312-383-3200. 

The  Papers  of  PIONEER  PRESS, 

A  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc, 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.SHIP  open 
to  an  experienced  "pro”  on  Area  1 
daily,  now  circulating  100.000-plus 
daily  and  Sunday.  Applicants  should 


to  function  successfully  in  a  tough, 
competitive  market.  Salary  open.  We 
want  the  right  man !  If  you  think 
you’re  him.  send  full  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Bo.x  151,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  confidential. 


utives  and  forward  looking  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  “Instant”  manager’s  position 
available  to  high  producer-manager 

type  person!  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies.  600,000  distribution.  Excellent 

compensation  program,  all  fringes. 
Complete  information  on  experience 
and  background  required.  Jeanne  Bur- 
M.AN-miD.AY  to  a.ssist  Director  and  leigh.  Personnel  Manager,  Hollywood 

assume  City  Circulation  management  Citizen-News,  Hollywo^,  California 


job  in  Zone  3.  Must  have  thorough 
knowle<lge  of  ABC;  also  lie  able  to 
plan  and  carry  out  program.  Send 
re.sume  of  complete  background  and 
salary  range.  Replies  will  Ite  held 
strictly  confidential.  Bex  1<!0.  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


☆  ☆■*☆**  -ft- 
SUPERVISOR.S 

MIDWEST  EVENING  -AND  SUNDAY 
METRO  HAS  OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CIRCULATION 
SUPERVISORS.  TO  EXPERIENCED. 
AGGRESSIVE,  SALES-ORIENTED 
MEN  WHO  CAN  PROVIDE  POSITIVE 
LEADERSHIP  TO  ADULT  DISTRICT 
MANAGERS  AND  CARRIERS  WE 
OFFER: 

EXCELLENT  STARTING  SALARY 
LIBERAL  FRINGE  BENEFITS 
AUTOMOBILE 

ADVANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
REPLY  IN  CONFIDENCE 
BOX  194,  EiniTOR  &  PUBLISHER 

☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
CIRCULATION  DLSTRICT  MEN 
One  of  America’s  fastest-growing  6- 
day  dailies  in  Zone  5  is  seeking  to 
find  three  outstanding  district  men  who 
know  and  understand  the  ‘Little  Mer¬ 
chant’  plan  and  how  to  help  this  great 
newspajier  gain  even  more  circulation 
than  it  now  has.  .Age  is  no  barrier, 
but  you  must  Ite  neat,  preferably  col- 
lege-traine<l,  and  with  a  desire  to  rocket 
towards  success  in  circulation.  This  is 
a  group  of  Midwestern  newspapers  that 
offer  you  all  of  the  fringe  benefits 
plus  a  liberal  salary  and  car  expense. 
Send  complete  resume  if  you  want  to 
find  happiness  In  your  working  hours, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  schools,  col¬ 
lege,  churches  and  recreational  atmo- 


Editorial 

EDITOR/REPOR’TER  wanted  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  offset  weekly.  Salary  open.  Box 
48,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Young,  ambitious,  self- 
motivated  reporter,  able  to  contribute 
substantially  in  making  this  the  best 
paper  in  Florida:  some  desk  exi)erience 
preferred.  Send  resumi  to  T.J.  Heran, 
P.O.  Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  Florida. 
32748, 


Display  Advertising 

POTEN-nAL  UNLIMI’m>! 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 

,  ...  -  -  with  community  weekly  complex  needs 

be  ^lid,  aggressive,  willing  and  able  competent,  capable,  hsH-sell  sales  exec- 


ADVERTLSlNG  MANAGER  for  two 
offset  weeklies  in  adjacent  towns.  Ex¬ 
cellent  money,  lovely  growing  com¬ 
munities;  great  opportunity  for  future 
with  dynamic,  progressive  group.  Ste¬ 
phen  Neal,  Community  Press,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  543,  King,  N.C.— 27021. 
(AC  919)  983-3109. 


90028. 


GROWING  GROUP  of  community  pa-  | 
pers  neeiis  expert,  dynamic  sales  leader 
and  management  guidance.  We  have 
good  rates,  usually  good  results,  and 
sales  double  that  of  one  year  ago. 
Please  send  resume  with  earnings  de¬ 
sired.  Florida ;  offset.  Box  84,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  PUBLISHER  of  small,  on-the- 
move  weekly  group  seeks  exiierienced, 
mature  hustler  to  take  over  as  ad  man¬ 
ager- — 1  man  job,  as  well  as  helping  in 
offset  pi-o<luction.  Fantastic  opiKirtunity. 
Fringe  Ix-nefits.  Beautiful,  small, 
country  community  living  311  minutes 
from  lari-e  <-it.v.  Box  217.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 


COPY  EDPTOR 

Owjortunity  to  move  up  with  a  large 
'  progressive  Southern  newspaper  for  a 
;  sharp  i>erson  who  has  experience  in 
'  handling  copy  plus  the  ability  to  make 
I  decisions.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Salary 
'  commensurate  with  abilities  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Energetic  and  local¬ 
ly-minded  man  with  experience  in  writ- 
'  ing,  editing  and  makeup,  to  take  charge 
ot  faltering  four-man  department  on 
aggressive  offset  daily  in  four-season 
siiorts  region,  east  central  area.  Write, 
including  story  clips  and  page  samples 
(or  photostats)  to  Box  111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Experienced,  for  p.m. 
of  1 15,000  circulation.  Call  Editor  or 
Managing  Editor.  The  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal.  (313)  234-7611. 

THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  now  accepting 
I  applications  for  copyreaders,  reporters, 
and  deskmen  for  all  deiiartments.  We 
are  especially  interested  in  young, 
bright,  energetic  applicants.  Write  fully 
in  first  letter,  including  job  experi¬ 
ence  and  personal  data.  Work  samples 
are  welcome  but  cannot  be  returned. 
Write:  Jack  Cort,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Miami  News.  P.O.  Box 
615,  Miami,  Florida — 33152. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
wanted  by  20,000  circulation  midwest- 
ern  daily.  Opportunity  to  write  on 
local,  national  and  international  ed¬ 
itorial  subjects.  Handle  layout  and 
nationally  famous  columnists’  material. 
Growing  city  of  25.000-30,000.  Write 
giving  full  background,  including  ed¬ 
ucation,  salary  expected  and  other  in¬ 
formation  relevant  to  the  position.  Box 
164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E’xperience<l  . 


((ualified 


EXPERIENCED 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

capable  of  rising  to  higher  man¬ 
agement  duties  by  New  York  area 
daily  over  50,000  circulation.  Send 
complete  resume  of  all  newspaper 
experience  to  Box  85,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
productive  man;  excellent  working  and 
living  conditions ;  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  688-8508, 
or  send  resum6  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


sive.  .Salary  1S'25M  .  .  .  plus  tonuses.  I  your  own  mistakes.  Tom  Mills, 


EDITOR,  man  or  woman,  for  excel¬ 
lent  5-day  computerized  offset  profit- 
sharing  daily  and  weekly.  Take  pic- 
ttires,  write,  make-up ;  two  others  on 
staff.  Be  your  own  boss  and  make 
Mills 


fringes.  1970  laUential  3.">  40M.  Avail¬ 
ability  and  complete  resume  first  letter. 
Box  230,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Publications.  Hoopeston.  Ill. — 60942. 

Phone  collect  (217)  283-5111. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Fast¬ 
growing  N.  Calif.  19M  daily.  Minimum 
6  years’  experience  with  proven  sales 
ability.  Good,  dependable  family  man 
to  fit  into  staff  of  same.  Excellent 
state  college,  outdoor  paradise.  Adver- 
sphere.  Write  Box  209,  Editor  &  Pub-  !  tising  Director,  Chico  Enterprise- 
lisher.  1  Record,  Chico,  Calif. — 95926. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ex¬ 
panding  daily  in  fast-growing  area. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  future.  Good 
starting  salary.  Paid  hospitalization, 
insurance,  retirement  plan  and  vaca¬ 
tion.  Incentive  plan — car  allowance. 

Experience  desirable  but  not  necessary.  |  .  .r-rvir-s  a  i  rx  i- m  ri  t  r~  ri 

^ntact:  Advertising  Dir.,  Elgm  Daily  ;  MEDICAL  REPORTER 

Cour.er-News.  Elg.n.  I11.-60120.  ;  HERALD  needs  an  ex- 

I>erienced  reporter  with  the  background 
and  talents  necessary  to  become  a  good 
medical  reporter.  He  should  be  a  good 
writer  with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
medical  field.  Please  send  resume  and 


NEWSWRITER 

Immediate  opening  for  reporter  with 
three  (3)  to  five  (5)  years’  exi)erience 
on  a  small  daily  needed  to  move  up  to 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  metropolitan 
evening  newspapers  in  Zone  2.  Equal 
ease  with  hard  news  and  features  re¬ 
quired. 

This  is  a  challenging  position  which 
offers  a  definite  growth  opportunity. 
Salary  is  dependent  upon  ability  and 
experience.  Excellent  firinge  benefits. 
In  confidential  letter,  send  full  details 
about  yourself,  including  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  present  salary. 

Box  188,  Editor  &  Publisher 

IF  YOU’RE  A  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
with  desk  experience  and  want  a  crack 
at  more  responsibility,  we  have  a  copy- 
desk  opening  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  you.  We  are  a  morning  multi-edition 
paper  with  strong  regional  appeal  and 
building  toward  a  top-flight  staff.  Great 
place  to  rear  family,  4-year  college 
and  near  Golf  and  Fresh-water  lakes. 
We  offer  excellent  pension  plan  and 
other  fringes.  Write  today:  Wayne 
Powell,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

EDITOR — Law  graduate  for  securities 
regulation  publication.  Writing  experi¬ 
ence  desir^.  Many  employe  benefits 
including  profit-sharing  and  stock  pur- 
clippings  to  Larry  Jinks.  Managing  i  chase  plan.  Send  resume  to  Box  204. 
EJditor,  The  Miami  Herald.  Miami,  Fla.  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Op- 
— 33101.  !  portunity  Employer. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1970 


Editorial 

CREATIVE  NEWSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  lively  editorial  page  on  medium 
Midwest  7-day  p.m.  You  will  select 
columns,  cartoons,  design  the  page,  but 
our  emphasis  is  on  tight,  hard-hitting 
editorials — about  a  dozen  a  week.  You 
will  have  wide  latitude  of  expression  if 
you  know  how  to  write  sensibly  on 
complex  subjects  and  make  a  clear 
point.  Our  outlook  has  been  Liberal 
Republican;  our  attitude  moderate  on 
today’s  issues.  Pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  excellent :  comfortable  commun¬ 
ity  not  far  from  some  of  the  biggest 
cities.  We  prefer  a  young  man  with 
some  degree  of  professional  seasoning. 
Your  ability  to  state  your  ideas  and 
specific  editorial  examples  will  be  given 
great  weight.  B.  H.  McIntyre,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Enquirer  &  News,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. — 49016. 
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HKKP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIP^AI^D 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  rei)orting  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  One  who  is  a  good  copy- 
reader,  likes  research,  writes  carefully, 
clearly,  concisely.  Must  be  imaginative 
enough  to  see  programs  and  projects 
that  will  make  news  and  create  good¬ 
will.  What  we  really  need  is  that  rare 
amalgam  of  competent  reporter  and 
publicist.  Good  job,  good  salary,  good 
future  with  fast-growing  company  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Write  Box  190,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMEIN — Positions  are  available  for 
experienced  deskmen.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Call  or  write:  Personnel 
Dept.,  (AC  203)  562-1121,  The  New 
Haven  Register,  367  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.— 06503. 


EDITOR 

for 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF 
AMERICA.  INC. 


NEW.SP.tPVni  M.VN.tOEMENT  CAREERS. 
Group,  Area  6,  has  staff  positions  in 
news,  advertising,  leading  to  ownership, 
management.  Resume  to  Tom  Kelly 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  766, 
Ruston,  La. — 71270. 


Starting  salaries 


Volkswagen  of  America  needs  a 
skilled  writer-e<litor  to  take  over  the 
writing  of  the  twice-a-month  Weath- 
ervane,  which  is  i>ublishe<l  for  the 
40,000  members  of  its  distributor- 
dealer  organization.  Now  in  its  11th 
year,  Weathervane  tells  the  story 
of  one  of  the  world's  leading  and 
most  successful — companies. 

The  person  selected  for  the  editor's 
spot  will  l)ecome  part  of  a  dynamic 
public  relations  team  working  in 
the  company’s  suburban  headquar¬ 
ters  about  a  half-hour  from  mid¬ 
town  Manhattan. 

If  you  have  a  couple  of  yea»’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  magazine  field,  a 
desire  to  jon  the  Volkswagen  organ¬ 
ization,  ami  the  demonstrated  ability 
to  get  things  done  right  and  on 
time,  send  your  ivsume  to: 

RECKUITINt;  MANAGER 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

818  Sylvan  Avenue 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 

ail  equal  opporiitiiify  employer 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  on  11,000 
east  central  Illinois  daily  that  has  won 
over  20  awards  in  the  past  two  years. 
A  top  man  is  leaving  for  a  metropolitan 
position  and  we  won’t  settle  for  any¬ 
thing  less  than  another  top  man.  No 
general  reporting — nothing  to  interfere 
with  producing  a  top  sports  section. 
We’ll  pay  the  money  needed  to  get 
what  we  want.  Send  resume  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mattoon  Journal  Gazette,  Mat- 
toon.  Ill.  61938. 


WE'RE  PARTICULAR 


.  .  .  you’re  somewhere  in  your 
third  decade 

.  .  .  you  have  about  5  to  10 
years’  of  solid  experience 
on  a  lively  newspaper 
.  .  .  you  know  what  it  means 
to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and 
get  the  job  done 
.  .  .  you  want  to  move  into  a 
top  job  on  the  kind  of 
daily  you’ve  always  wanted 
to  work  for. 

Our  city  e<litorship  may  be  just  what 
you’re  hunting.  Complete  control  of 
staff  of  five  quick-thinking,  aggressive 
reporters  who  feel  IMPACIT  is  their 
raison  d’etre.  No  sacred  cows,  manage¬ 
ment  fights  or  top  heavy  administra¬ 
tion  here.  Excellent  salary  in  growing 
Zone  5  city. 

Box  203.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Degree  and  experience  required. 
Write: 

N.Y.S.  Dept,  of  Civil  Service 
R-883B,  Albany,  N.Y.  12226 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


We  need  a  fast-moving,  aggressive 
managing  editor  to  train  and  direct  the 
news  staff  of  our  small  but  fast-grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  mushrooming  ^uth 
Florida.  Individual  must  be  an  out¬ 
standing  writer  and  copy  editor,  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  and  set  unusually  high 
standards  in  news  content  and  page 
make-up  in  highly  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  perhaps  someone  who  has 
proven  himself  in  middle  management 
on  a  larger  newspaijer,  or  one  who  has 
reac-hed  the  top  in  smaller  i)aper.  ’The 
one  chosen  will  capable  of  soon 
taking  over  full  working  editorship, 
including  the  rxlitorial  page.  Send  com- 
jilete  resume  to  Box  192,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  POSITION  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  state  magazine  dedicated 
to  the  outdoors,  recreation,  and  travel. 
Must  be  an  accomplished  writer  and 
experienced  in  editing.  Absolute  start¬ 
ing  salary  $9,840.  Direct  inquiries  or 
applications  to  Dick  H.  Schaffer.  Ed¬ 
itor,  NEBRASKAland,  Nebraska  Game 
and  Parks  Commission,  State  Capitol, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  68509,  or  call  402-477- 
3921. 


MISSOURI  NEWSPAPER.  college 
town,  seeks  experienced  reporter  or 
deskman  re.ady  to  move  up  into  city 
editor’s  slot.  Ability  to  work  with 
others  imix>rtant.  Growing  city,  grow¬ 
ing  pai>er — 19,000  circulation — excellent 
lienefits.  Please  give  complete  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Box  206,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  15.000  p.m. 
newsp:iper  in  northwestern  Ohio.  Goorl 
starting  pay  and  excellent  opportunity. 
Must  have  good  knowledge  of  layout. 
Offset  newspaper  in  new  building  with 
mmlern  photographic  tyi)esetting.  If  in- 
tereste<l  in  details  write  to  Gordon  C. 
Dix.  Publisher.  Crescent-News,  De¬ 
fiance,  Ohio  43512. 


COPY  DESK 

If  you're  a  first-rate  copy  sharpener 
and  a  snappy  head  writer,  you're  for 
us.  Quality  New  Jersey  p.m.  ’'.ear 
N.Y.C.  may  b(»  for  you.  $105  plus  a 
future.  Box  210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


yes,  fhey  say  The  Louisville  Times  is  one  of  fAe  leading  metro¬ 
politan  afternoon  daifi'es  in  the  country.  We  at  The  Times 
won't  argue  about  that.  But  we  also  think  we  could  be  much 
better.  Our  problem  Is  that  we've  got  more  Ideas  than  people 
to  carry  them  out.  Here's  where  you  come  in  if  you  are: 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  one  of  Ohio's 
most  sports-minded  cities.  An  over¬ 
flowing  reservoir  of  professional,  col- 
le{?iate  and  scholastic  material  for  some¬ 
one  who  can  write  fin  outstanding 
column.  Staff  of  six.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  layout  and  makeup.  We're 
looking  for  someone  who  could  l>e  a 
standout  in  this  ])art  of  the  state. 
The  salary  and  fringe  benefits  are 
there.  Send  resume  and  sample  of  your 
work.  We'll  reply  immediately.  We  pub¬ 
lish  seven  days  a  week.  PM  new'spaper. 
Box  191  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITTLE  EXPERIENCE?  Here’s  a  job 
where  you  can  jret  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing  while  covering  city  povernment, 
ix)lice,  courts,  features,  and  doinj?  in- 
depth  reportinj?  for  a  6-day  p.m.  You’ll 
work  hard  but  we’ll  pay  well  for  it. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples  of 
writing  to  Managing  Editor,  South 
Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 


1/^  A  PROFESSIONAL  COPY  EDITOR  who  cares  not  only  about  whether 
his  heads  and  stories  fit,  but  also  whether  they  are  clear,  sharp  and 
intelligent. 


1^  A  POLISHED  WRITER  who  is  ready  to  graduate  to  full-time  depth 
reporting  as  a  member  of  a  special-projects  team. 


WRITERS-EDITORS 


AN  ASPIRING  LEADER  who  could  assist  a  state  editor  in  directing 
staffers  and  stringers  and  in  laying  out  and  editing  a  daily  section. 


The  publieafions  division  of  a  $1 -billion  Mid¬ 
western  company  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  creative  writers  and  editors.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing: 

1)  A  manager  of  external  publications  with  back¬ 
ground  in  creative  writing  and  industrial  editing. 
Should  have  a  feeling  for  photography,  layout  and 
design. 

2)  A  senior  staff  writer  with  ability  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  story  ideas.  Feature  writing  background 
essential. 

P/eose  submif  reiumi  including 
iaiary  history  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


A  BUSINESS  SPECIALIST  who  understands  the  economy  and  has 
that  rare  ability  to  make  the  rest  of  us  understand  it. 


A  YOUNG  FEMALE  REPORTER  who  is  aggressive  but  gracious,  and 
v;ho  believes  that  the  woman’s  world  is  important  and  interesting  and 
that  women's  pages  ought  to  tell  why. 


For  each  of  these  jobs  we're  looking  for  a  person  who 
expects  his  or  her  work  to  be  meaningful  and  challeng¬ 
ing,  but  there’s  also  the  matter  of  compensation.  Our 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  match  our  reputation — they 
are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  Now,  let's  hear  about 
you.  Please  contact  Robert  P.  Clark,  Managing  Editor 


The  Louismlle  Times 

Louisville,  Ky.  40202 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  V)  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  IX  ANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Free  Lance 

Sports  Writer 

Is  sports  writinpf  your  thing?  The  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  (39,000  daily, 
47,(K)0  Sunday)  is  looking  for  a  fourth 
man  for  its  sports  department.  The 
man  we  need  must  have  initiative,  an 
ability  to  handle  straight  reporting, 
features  and  a  weekly  column.  For 
further  information  contact  Frank 
Horward,  Managing  Editor.  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44902. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  award-winning  off¬ 
set  weekly  (15  awards  in  last  four 
years)  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Exi>eri- 
ence  needed  in  editing,  photography, 
writing  and  makeup.  Staff  of  three. 
Good  pay,  benefits.  Only  20-miles  from 
university  community.  Job  open  March 
1.  Cottage  Grove  Sentinel,  Post  Office 
Box  35,  Cottage  Grove,  Oregon — 97424. 


SPORT.'^  EDITOR  for  7.0(M)  daily.  I 
Heavy  local  sixjrts  in  good  Lake  Michi-  \ 
gan  recreation  area,  l-year  experience  ! 
desirable,  but  will  consider  beginner,  j 
Contact  W.  E.  Listing.  Bus.  Mgr.,  i 
Daily  News,  Ludington,  Mich. — 49431. 

FEATURE  AND  SUNDAY  EDITOR 
wanted.  Need  a  live-wire  person  who 
knows  how  to  find  and  write  good  j 
features:  layout  experience  preferred; 
should  handle  camera.  Contact  Bkiitor, 
Gastonia  Gazette,  Gastonia,  N.C.  — 
28052. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  56-page,  19,000 
weekly.  Emphasis  on  schol.istic  cover¬ 
age.  features.  Excellent  opportunity : 
fringe  benefits.  Write  background. 
G.  W.  Conover,  Messenger-G:izette. 
Somerville,  N.J. — 08876, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Addrcss- 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Copy  Editor-Reporter  j 

We  need  someone  to  work  with  our 
assistant  managing  editor  on  our  grow-  ■ 
ing  A.M.  e<lition.  Assignments  include  ! 
reixjrting  and  some  desk  work.  E.\-  ' 
I)erience  in  writing  and  strong  in  lay-  ; 
out  a  must.  We  offer  a  real  opix)rtunity 
to  earn,  learn,  and  live  in  a  progres-  i 
sive  community  with  excellent  schools  ^ 
and  recreation.  Send  all  facts  along  . 
with  some  clips  to  Personnel  Depart-  j 
ment,  Herald-Mail,  Hagerstown,  Md. —  I 
21740.  ! 

SPORTS  WRITER  &  COPY  READER  ' 
Experienced  journalists  will  l)e  con-  i 
sidered  for  i>ositiuns  on  morning  and  * 
evening  sUiffs  of  metro|K)litan  daily.  | 
Liberal  fringe  l)enefits,  congenial  col-  j 
leagues.  No  smog  or  congestion.  Clean 
air  combined  with  metroixditiin  ad-  | 
vantages.  Contact:  Rol)ert  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Personnel  Manager,  Duluth  ! 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  Duluth, 
Minnesota  55801. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ready  for  the  challenge  of  running  a  j 
highly-regarded  daily  business  news- 
p:i|)er?  We  are  looking  for  an  imagina-  ' 
tive,  experiences!  esliU>r  who  can  jiull  1 
together  the  efforts  of  7  bureaus.  20  | 
corresixmdents.  3  wire  services,  and  a  I 
home  office  copy  desk.  The  pajser  is  | 
already  tojss  in  its  field,  but  is  lire-  i 
paring  for  a  new  thru.st.  It  is  .VBC-  | 
auditesl  with  an  international  paid  cir-  | 
culation.  The  iierson  we  are  Uxiking  for  ' 
has  a  background  in  business  or  finan- 
cial  journalism  the  ability  to  handle 
an  exiierienceil.  professional  staff,  and 
the  imagination  to  make  a  gwal  pub¬ 
lication  lietter.  It’s  a  demanding  job 
and  the  salary  takes  that  into  account. 
We  will  relocate  your  family  to  our 
Zone  2  los'ation.  Reply  in  confiilence  to 
Box  220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR :  Live-wire  to  h.andle  i 
sports  operations,  built  around  Ivy 
League  college  and  12  high  schools,  ] 
for  Chart  Area  1  daily.  Suiiervise  | 
stringers.  two  part-time  staffers. 
Should  handle  camera.  Must  write  well 
and  built  exciting  pages  daily.  Salary : 
$120-$150  weekly,  deiiending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Reply  to  Box  215,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  answereil. 

REPORTER-  If  you  are  a  good  writer,  I 
and  if  you  ai-e  not  afraid  of  work,  j 
there's  a  real  opixirtunity  for  you  here. 
Contact  Managing  Eilitor,  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignmenU 
for  commercial  iiublications.  Editor 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood.  Calif. — 916031 


Operators — Machinists 

MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM. 
Permanent  situation.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  on  TTS,  Elrods,  Comets,  Mixers. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
including  excellent  pension  program. 
Open  shop.  Frank  Hoenig,  The  News- 
Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio-— 44094,  (AC 
219)  942-2100. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
35-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183 ;  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  be  experience  in 
TTS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  Tre 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
exiierience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co..  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 
7111. 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential.  need  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant; 
open  shop;  good  wages;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr., 
Record  Stockm<an,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6553. 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement ;  relocation  ex¬ 
pense;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4321). 

WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
j  newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
doorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
I  Sellers,  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


S  To  Run; 


Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  = 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


^  American. 

g  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  15,000  afternoon 
S  <laily.  G<xxl  salary,  vacations,  sick 
=  lienefits.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  in- 
g  surance  and  |>ension  plan.  Fine  living 
g  area  and  sixirts  of  all  types.  Write 
g  background.  The  Sentinel,  Personnel 
g  Department  Lewistown.  Pa.— 17044. 

s  Editorial  Department  of  The  Roanoke 
^  Times  an  1  The  World-News,  two  of 
g  Virginia’s  most  highly  res|)e<'ted  dailies, 
=  seeks  WRITER  who  can  and  wants  to 
g  write  editorials.  Solid  reportorial  ex- 
=  i>erience  necessary:  previous  editorial 
g  exiterience  desirable.  Prefer  a|)plicants 
=  from  Southeastern  area.  G<kx1  salary 
g  and  employee  lienefits.  Excellent  living 
=  conditions  in  progressive  community. 
=  Write  and  send  samples  of  work  to 
=  John  Schumacher,  Personnel  Mgr., 
=  P.O'.  Box  2491.  Roanoke.  Va.  -  24010. 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR 
REPORTERS  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
For  full-time  public  affairs  journalists 
in  radio,  television,  or  newsiiaper  work. 
The  American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation  offers  an  opportunity  to  s(iend 
six  months  or  a  year  at  the  college 
or  university  of  the  reimrter’s  choice. 
Fellow.ships  (up  to  twelve  each  year) 
are  awardeil  on  the  basis  of  background 
and  experience,  quality  of  work,  and  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  developing 
siiecial  comiietence  in  a  (larticular 
public  policy  field  or  in  new  reiiorting 
techniques.  Stiiiend  of  $6300  with  ad¬ 
ditional  allowances  for  dependents, 
tuition,  and  travel.  Application  dead¬ 
lines  are  March  15.  June  15,  and  No- 
vemlier  15,  1970.  For  information  and 
.applications  write: 

Public  Affairs  Fellowship  Program, 
The  American  Political  Science  Assn.. 
1527  New  Hamiishire  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


'  BI-LINGUAL  HEJAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news- 
I  paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi- 
!  tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
:  and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowle<lge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispen¬ 
sable.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 

I  Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
I  00936. 

I  COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
I  Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 

I  Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 

J  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
i  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  35 
I  hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
I  resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
I  Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
I  97308. 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
3614  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


LINO  OPERATOR — Model  32  ad  ma¬ 
chine.  Top  salary,  all  benefits.  Open 
shop;  Midwest.  Write  Box  2045,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion,  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  pension — other  benefits.  Elek- 
tron.  Comets,  Justape,  TTS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4.  $198.00.  Write  or  call  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Supt.,  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tions.  Vallejo.  Calif.— 94590.  (AC  707) 
1  644-4121. 
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HEl.P  WANTED 

Operators— Machinsts 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR/FLOORMAN  , 
Conirenial  workin);  conditions.  Exciting,  ; 
challenging  future  with  6-new’spai)er  | 
group.  Small-town  benefits.  Close  to  ' 
city  opixjrtunities  without  city  prob-  | 
lems.  Auburn  Star,  Auburn,  Ind. — 
46706. 


Photography  | 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER— NIGHTS—  I 
We  are  accepting  applications  for  a 
night  photographer  on  our  nationally- 
rei'ognized  photo  statf.  Major  awards 
in  news  photography,  layout  and  use 
of  pictures  reflect  our  unique  emphasis 
on  creative  news  photography  and  dis¬ 
play.  Professional  extierience  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Working  conditions  are  good. 
Salaries  are  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  Chicago  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Send  resume  and  sample 
works  to  Larry  Cameron,  Dir.  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  Paddock  Publications.  217  W.  , 
Campbell  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  II-  j 
linois  60006.  I 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rales 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4- wMks .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  vrards  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted*  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  st'll  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Kemltfanee  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 

4-weeks .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three  | 
week's  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  conununity  with  year-round  , 
recreational  opportunities.  (intact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept.,  i 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer  i 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


LEl'TERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,600.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting  | 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  'The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — (8883;  or  | 
’phone  (419)  447-4453. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  j 
needed  by  Florida  Coast  daily.  New 
,  Urbanite.  Excellent  working  conditions  ' 
j  with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 

I  Contact:  T.  A.  O'Connor,  Naples  Daily  , 
I  News,  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples,  I 
I  Florida — 33940;  or  ‘phone  (813)  649-  ! 
3161. 


UP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews.  ! 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inter-  | 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organize-  i 
I  tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene- 
;  fits.  Chart  Area  6.  Write,  giving  ’phone 
I  number  so  you  can  be  interviewed  by  i 
I  ’phone.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


j  BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA  ! 
I  has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv- 
I  ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  com- 
I  bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights).  ; 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  ' 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota  i 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla.  I 
—33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7765.  ! 


j  SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
i  needs  experienced  offset  pressman.  8- 
unit  Cottrell  V  22.  Other  publications 
and  commercial  work  involved.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
j  plan.  Write  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 


1  COMBINATION 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
I  Experienced  daily  newspai>er ;  1  day 
opening ;  1  night  opening.  Opixvrtu- 
i  nities  for  right  men;  36%  hour  week 
I  days;  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
'  working  and  living  conditions.  Contsict; 
I  Edward  'Toll.  The  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 
j  —60085. 


Printers 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger  : 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of  j 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two  ^ 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This  ’■ 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a  ' 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  Is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Ccnnbination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  CTooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01843. 

NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVER  for  ex¬ 
panding  cold-type  operation ;  color  ex¬ 
perience  helpful ;  night.  Journeyman 
scale.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Modem, 
progressive  plant.  Fine  Midwest  city. 
Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD-COMPOSITOR,  cold-type.  Zone  2 
weekly  chain.  Box  93,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAN  to  take  full  charge  of  Camera 
and  Plate-Making  room  in  busy  daily- 
operation  plant.  Contact  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. — 94501. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  forr  weekly  web 
offset  group  operation.  Albany  area. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  ‘take-charge’ 
iwrson.  Country  atmosphere ;  modern 
plant.  Ovntact  Ken  Sharadin.  The 
Journal  Press,  Ballston  Spa.  N.Y. — 
12020;  or  ‘phone  (518)  883-4341. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAQEHt 
needed  for  progressive  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  web  offset  plant.  Call  Mr. 
Paradis  (213)  377-6877. 


BI-LINGUAL? 

TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR 
FOR  HEMISPHERIC 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

A  challenging  career  awaita  a  news¬ 
paper  executive  with  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  both  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction.  New  York-based,  the  posi¬ 
tion  entails  travel  to  South  sind 
Central  America,  and  the  planning 
and  conducting  of  seminars  on 
newspaper  production  and  news  op¬ 
erations.  Complete  fluency  in  both 
Spanish  and  Ehiglish  is  essential. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Write 
in  complete  confidence,  enclosing  re- 
sumfi,  to  Box  68,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUcrnoN  manager 

Newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday,  100,000 
circulation  class.  Chart  Area  5. 
j  Must  have  knowledge  of  both  hot  and 
j  cold  type  pro<luction  with  ability  to 
:  originate  and  execute  solutions  to  pro- 
j  duction  problems,  from  page  scheduling 
I  and  ad  production  to  evaluation  of 
equipment  and  equipment  needs. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits  with  salary  open.  All  replies 
kept  confidential. 

Box  227  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Promotion 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Promotion 
I  Manager  (advertising  sales,  circulation 
sales)  promotion  personnel.  See  our  ad 
\  under  'Display  Advertising.’ 


WE  HAVE 

A  NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
PROMOTTNG  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  now  we  need  the  manager 
,  who  can  promote  it.  Challenging  op- 
'  portunity  as  promotion  manager  on 
‘  Metro  daily  in  East  available  to  person 
I  with  ideas,  strong  in  writing,  capable 
I  of  initiating  and  carrying  out  promo- 
I  tion  programs  in  news,  advertising  and 
I  circulation.  Salary  open.  Send  com- 
I  plete  resume  and  references  to  Box 
I  142,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
'  confidential. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


i  WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
I  for  union  commercial  and  newspaper 
I  shop.  Need  thoroughly  comiietent  or- 
i  ganizer,  knowledgeable  in  all  phases. 

Immediate  opening.  Replies  confidential. 
I  Box  1978,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Mvist  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr,  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  16219. 


1 


EKPERIENCED  COMBINATION  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations; 
37%-hour  6-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio— 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 
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Promotion 

Public  Relations 

Public  Relations 

Salesmen 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
State's  largest  newspapers  in  Zone  3  , 
seek  young  man  to  head  3-person  pro¬ 
motion  department.  He  will  help  pre¬ 
pare  promotion  ads,  build  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  to  advertisers,  keep  tabs  on 
the  area’s  economic  pulse,  provide  ad 
staff  with  B.  of  A.  and  related  sales 
material  and  generally  help  lineage 
keep  moving  at  an  all-time  high.  He 
should  be  age  25  to  30,  college-educated,  I 
with  two  or  more  years’  experience  in  I 
advertising  promotion  or  at  least  a 
working  knowledge  thereof.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  background  and  salary  range. 
Replies  conhdential.  Box  108,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  "THE"  MAN? 

To  head  a  newly  created  Promotion 
Department  ? 

Duties  include  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  programs  for  Circu¬ 
lation,  Advertising,  Editorial  and 
Public  Service  events.  Also  han<Ile 
plant  tours,  house  publication,  market 
research  ami  sales  development  pro¬ 
grams. 

If  you  think  you  are,  let’s  have  your 
resume. 

Exiierience  necessary. 

Box  223,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

DIRECTOR — Office  of  public  informa¬ 
tion — To  direct  public  relations,  news 
bureau  and  publications  at  major 
urban  university  in  Midwest.  Must  have 
previous  experience:  writing  back¬ 
ground  and  ^ucational  public  relations 
helpful.  Must  direct  staff  and  admin¬ 
ister  department.  Send  resume  and  in¬ 
formation.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TO:  A  Creative  PR  MAN 
SUBJECT:  Opportunity 


NEWS  DIRECTOR  wanted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  starting  sum¬ 
mer  1970.  Will  be  responsible  for  gen¬ 
eral  news  for  external  media,  plus  e<l- 
iting  of  biweekly,  four-page  tabloid  to 
provide  information  to  faculty,  staff  and 
atiministration.  Retirement  of  present  i 
director  creates  unusual  opportunity  to  j 
join  talented  staff  in  lively,  growing  ' 
university.  Require  three  years  solid 
newspaper  experience.  demonstrated 
ability  to  handle  variety  of  writing  as-  i 
signments,  willingness  to  share  heavy  ; 
administrative  workload,  and  college 
degree.  Pleasant  town  near  ocean. 
Starting  salary  to  $11,000,  plus  liberal 
benefits,  including  month’s  vacation.  I 
medical  insurance,  pension,  etc.  Re¬ 
sume  to  James  W.  Leslie,  41  Davis 
Hall  Kingston.  R.I.  02871.  ! 


SPORT.S  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  - 
National  organization  seeks  young  man 
with  two  or  three  years  newspai>er 
experience  to  start  at  Isrttom  of  five- 
man  staff.  We’ll  even  waive  a  little 
of  the  exi>erience  requirements  for  a 
j)erson  who  shows  signs  of  being  creti- 
tive,  imaginative  ancl  willing  to  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  to  hard  work  and  some 
old  fashionetl  on-the-job  learning.  The 
position  offers  a  wi<le  variety  of  as¬ 
signments  .and  some  interesting  travel. 
Tell  us  about  yourself  and  why  work¬ 
ing  for  a  non-profit  low-pressure, 
participation  sports  organization  might 
lie  your  biig.  We’d  like  to  know  your 
approximate  salary  nee<ls,  your  family 
and  draft  status  and  when  you  might 
I)e  available.  Write  Public  Relations. 
Box  5486,  Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53211. 


public  relations 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  has 
challenging,  responsible  positions  in 

employee  information 
science  writing 
technical  editing 
press  relations 

In  these  positions,  you  will  use  all  medio  (from  films  to 
press  releases)  to  explain  the  exciting  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  functions  of  Bell  Laboratories  to  the  public 
and  to  our  employees. 

We  need  people  with  a  college  degree,  proven  writing 
ability,  and  two  to  three  years  related  general  public 
relations  experience.  The  openings  are  at  our  Murray 
Hill,  N.J.  location. 

If  you  can  assume  some  of  these  responsibilities,  and 
carry  them  through,  send  your  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to:  Mr.  C.  B.  Connell,  Jr.,  Room  3D246,  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill,  N.J.  07974  .  .  . 
or  call  201-582-6700. 


I  NEW.SPAPER  FEATURE  SALES 
I  Kapidly-^rowinK,  already  successful, 
new  feature  symlicate  afliliated  with 
I  major  V>ook  publisher  seeks  enerjjcetic, 
;  literate  8ales-minde<l  executive  to  call 
;  by  ap|K>intment  only  on  eiiitors  of  ma- 
j  jor  U.S.  newspai>ers  to  sell  syndicated 
columns  and  cart<M>ns.  Pi*efer  present- 
I  able  younger  iM‘rson  with  some  ex- 
;  i>erience  in  selling  inUingibles.  Travel 
moie  than  50%  of  time.  Work  with 
I  nationally  known  authors,  artists  and 
I  elitors.  Salary,  l>onus  and  all  ex|)enses. 
(  Splemlid  opportunity  for  atlvancement 
I  in  younjT  organization  with  industry’s 
I  highest  standards.  Contact  W'illard 
j  Colston,  Presiflent,  Me<lia  Features, 
Inc.,  Ill  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  Ill. — 
60610.  (312)  6U-0T30. 


SALES  REP 

Travel  in  exclusive  territory  for 
progressive  manufacturer  of  com- 
|M>sing  riK>m  e<iuipment.  Area  2-3. 
Previous  sales  experience  helpful 
but  not  retpiinnl.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  If  you 
have  profluction  and  suiK*r\’i8ory 
experience  with  film  and  hot-metal 
and  have  working  knowletlge  of 
tape  systems,  send  resume  to  H.  J. 
Grul>e,  Star  Parts  Co.,  240  S.  Main 
St.,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J. — 07606. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN 

Rewarding  sales  position  with  a  future. 
Available  immediately.  We  need  a 
mature  indiviilual  willing  to  travel.  A 
man  who  can  organize  and  plan.  Job 
retiuirements  as  follows: 

•  Newspai>er  Advertising  Sales 
E'xperience 

•  Understand  Newspai»er  Meth- 
fHls 

•  Exi>erience,  Layouts,  Ideas. 
Planning 

•  Presentations.  Develop  New 
Accounts 

•  Work  with  Existing  Accounts 

•  Ix)cate  in  Illinois— Medium 
Size  City 

Long-established  firm  with  important 
list  of  national  accounts.  This  is  not  a 
newspa|)er  i)osition.  Involves  agency 
and  manufacturer  contacts  and  sales. 
Employee  benefits.  Furnish  resume, 
family  etc,  Write  Box  226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


You're  a  versatile  writer  with  a  flair 
for  special  consumer  product  pro¬ 
motion.  ideally,  you  have  at  least 
five  years  of  all-around  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  with  a  knowledge  of  home 
furnishings  and  housewares. 

That's  ideal  ...  If  you've  packed 
a  lot  of  achievement  Into  three 
years,  or.  If  you’ve  qot  everything 
it  takes  except  specific  experience 
in  the  two  fields  mentioned,  well, 
write  anyway. 

Okay,  that’s  what  we  want.  Here’s 
what  we  offer. 

The  chance  to  grow  Into  a  super¬ 
visory  position  In  a  solid  PR  firm  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  $16  million  Dallas 
advertising  agency.  We  have  a  di¬ 
versified  account  list  and  a  staff  of 
professionals  experienced  In  all  phases 
of  local,  regional  and  national  public 
relations. 

We  also  offer  an  excellent  package 
of  fringe  benefits  ,  .  .  and  a  dy¬ 
namic  city  to  live  in. 

If  you’re  interested,  write  telling 
what  you  think  is  important,  your 
present^  salary,  and  include  a  com¬ 
prehensive  resume. 

All  inquiries  will  be  kept  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Write;  Frank  C.  Demarest,  Director 
Bloom  Public  Relations 
512  South  Akard  Street 
Dallas,  Texas  75202 


Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  m/f 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 


Academic 


WIRE  SERVICE  MAN,  29,  A.B..  7 
years’  covering  top  political-govern¬ 
ment  scene,  seeks  academic  spot  in¬ 
volving  advising-assisting-teaching  with 
pursuit  of  M.A.  J-teaching  eventual 
goal.  If  intelligence,  experience,  talent, 
dedication,  references,  motivation  count 
— contact  me.  Box  134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  I 

TO  SWITCH 

TO  I 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS  , 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000  I 

and  $12,000  .  .  . 

And  if  you’re  a  news  or  feature 
writer  on  a  daily  .  .  . 

And  if  you’re  ready  to  start 
earning  more  money  on  the 
public  relations  side  .  .  . 

Then  rush  us  your  resume. 

As  the  leading  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several 
searches  on  tap  for  giant 
blue  chip  corporations  and 
PR  agencies  in  the  N.Y.  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management. 
EDWIN  B.  STERN  AGENCY 
IS  E.  48  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
MAJOR  CORPORATTOfTTEMiP’s  Zone 
6)  seeks  strong  writer  with  solid  news 
background  for  press  relations  position. 
Involves  fe.iture  writing,  requires 
sound  judgement.  Exeellent  career  op- 
IK>rtunity.  Send  resume  to  Box  234, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  promotional 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  needs 
solidly  experienced  writer  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tions  coordinator.  Job  involves  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  all  pha.ses  of  insti¬ 
tuted  publicity  and  sales  promotion 
in  travel  and  convention  industry. 
Photography  helpful.  Submit  experi¬ 
ence  data,  samples  of  writing,  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Salary  $8300^ 
9000.  Reply  Box  224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  FIRM  in 
newspaper  industry  needs  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  advertising.  Prefer 
person  with  both  local  and  national 
advertising  experience.  Position  calls 
for  top  man  with  ability  to  travel  and 
sell  to  top  companies  in  various  in¬ 
dustries.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  135,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER— Effective, 
experienced:  B..\..  PBK,  M.A.  major 
university,  wide  professional  editorial, 
advertising,  PR,  reporting  exiicrience, 
U.S.  and  foreign  SI)X.  Specialties  mass 
me<lia  law,  international  and  investi¬ 
gative  reiiorting.  editorial  and  feature 
writing.  Age  49.  tenure*!  but  planning 
final  move.  Prefer  Area  8  or  9.  Box 
232,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
of  under  15,000  daily  seeks  similar  po¬ 
sition  with  larger  newspaper.  Desire 
career  and  financial  growth.  Invest¬ 
ment  capabilities.  Broad  exi)erience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Major  expansion,  remodeling  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Convert^  to  cold  type,  web 
offset.  Recognized  nationally  as  one  of 
the  best  its  size.  Active  in  civic,  state, 
national  organizations.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Ready  now.  Superior  aware  of 
this  ad.  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Availeble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


All  minisiratire 

general  all  'ROUND 

N  EWS  PAPE  R  M  A  N  ! 

From  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Bbccellent  exi>erience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and 
property  management.  Can  handle 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Prefer  Areas  8-4-8-9.  but  will  consider 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CKEATIVE  PHOTOJOURNALIST  with 
two  college  degrees,  a  years’  metro- 
|K>litan  newspai)er  experience — strong 
picture  story  Iwickground  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  in.m.tgement  level  in  a  field 
relate<l  to.  or  an  extension  of  photo¬ 
journalism.  Box  160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
hard-hitting,  desires  position  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  78,  Biditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST  seeks  live-wire  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  ‘comfortably’  employed. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Am  national 
award-winner.  Box  76,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION-PROMOTION  Manag¬ 
er  :  20  years’  experience  all  phases. 
Excellent  references,  including  present 
employer.  Box  145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Young 
man  seeks  position  in  Southwest  area. 
Now  CM  for  7,000  daily  in  California, 
with  past  experience  as  City  CM  of 
large  daily.  Prefer  CM  on  daily  over 
10.000  or  Assistant  M  on  30.000  or 
over  daily.  Dependable  family  man. 
29  with  proven  record.  Resume  and 
references  available.  Box  186,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  e.x- 
Iierience  to  han<lle  any  problem.  17 
years’  total  ex|)erience,  5  as  district 
sup«>rvisor  and  manager  of  indei)endent 
carrier  department  on  large  metro;  12 
years’  as  circulation  director  of  ABC 
medium-size<l  paper.  Believes  organiza¬ 
tion  and  carrier  training  key  to  circula¬ 
tion  gains.  Experience*!  in  all  areas. 
Excellent  references.  Resume  furnished 
on  request.  Prefer  Zones  6.  7  or  8. 
Box  233.  Halitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CAM  who  understands  and  loves  class- 
fied  looking  to  relocate.  Manager  for 
large  suburban  daily  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Agency  and_  magazine 
experience,  age  30.  married.  Will 
consider  No  2  spot.  Box  189,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

■AD  M.ANAGFTR  st^ks  to  relocate  from 
New  England  to  Florida.  Young,  pro¬ 
ductive.  experience.  Presently  employe*!. 
Top  references.  Box  221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  (L.L.B.)  seeks 
challenging  opening.  Newspaper  and 
business  magazine  experience :  rim 
qualifie*! :  heavy  on  features.  Will  re¬ 
locate  at  own  expense.  Box  107,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHOPPING  EARLY— Good  writer.  25,  ! 
will  graduate  June  with  history  B.A.  i 
Two  years’  full-time  on  35M  daily ;  also  | 
some  small  offset  time.  Extensive  photo, 
layout  experience  plus  some  broadcast. 
Married,  draft  no  problem.  Interested  i 
all  fields.  Now  in  college  PR  slot.  Mike  I 
Christensen,  1349  Redmond  Circle,  B-1,  ! 
Rome,  Ga. — 30151. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  talented  young— 1-  j 
year  experience,  top  J-school  grad — 
seeks  position  in  Southwest,  Far  West 
or  South.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  editor-re-  : 
porter-photographer,  37,  seeks  manag-  j 
ing  editor’s  job  small  daily  or  bi-  j 
weekly.  Background :  staff  writer,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  monthly  city  magazine ; 
reporter-photographer  p.m.  daily;  news 
editor  small  (laily,  weekly.  Have  cam¬ 
era,  strobe;  do  tlarkroom  work.  Box 
157,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE- WINNING  woman  reporter/ ed¬ 
itor  available  to  write  special  editions, 
book  length  biographies,  family  his¬ 
tories,  etc.  Box  143,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER — 3  years’  in  government 
and  court  reporting.  Young  woman  J- 
grad.  now  on  Northwest  daily,  seeks 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  reporter-ed¬ 
itor.  5  years’  experience,  seeks  new 
challenge,  new  location.  Box  163,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

PROBING;  Departmental  editor,  in  his 
50’s,  will  retire  from  very  large  news¬ 
paper  for  challenging  newspaper  or  j 
PR  opportunity  in  warm — not  hot — 
climate.  Would  consider  solid  invest¬ 
ment  situation.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  dead-ended  by  senior¬ 
ity  after  8  years’  on  news  desk  of 
150M  daily.  12  years’  experience  editing 
weeklies,  small  dailies  prior  to  present 
job.  Desires  more  action,  responsibility 
in  news,  editorial  or  public  relations. 
Prefer  Zone  9  but  will  consider  chal- 
lange  anywhere.  Box  198,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  I 

VETERAN  REPORTER,  competent.  ' 
versatile,  experienced.  After  spot  on  : 
medium  daily  that  demands  thorough  j 
reporting — gcxxl  writing  Box  175,  [ 

itor  &  Publisher.  [ 

CONCERNED  NEWSMAN,  widely  ex¬ 
perience*!,  seeks  challenging,  permanent 
wire  desk/editorial  page  slot.  Zone  3- 
4-6  metro,  medium  daily.  Highest  ref-  [ 
erences.  Box  179,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

MANHATTAN  ONLY !  Mother  wants  I 
part-time  job.  Experience;  weekly  | 
*laily,  wire  service ;  some  PR,  house  i 
organ.  Member  ITieta  Sigma  Phi,  I 
NAACP,  etc.  Box  207,  E*litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

MR.  PUBLISHER  I 

your  newspaper  is  doing  okay,  but  i 
it’s  not  growing  as  fast  as  you  believe 
it  should.  You’re  not  satisfied  with  the 
vigor  of  the  news  product,  an*l  be-  ' 
lieve  it  needs  mtxlernizing  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  appearance  an*l  content.  You  are 
looking  for  a  proven  leader  to  take 
charge  and  inspire  the  restructuring. 
You  are  prepared  to  commit  the  neces¬ 
sary  resources.  May  we  talk  it  over? 

I  Box  187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR,  85,  wants  job  in  Europe.  A 
!  ’pro’ — 13  years’  experience.  Knowle*Ige  | 
I  German,  French.  Box  181,  Editor  &  1 
I  Publisher.  i 

j  CALIFORNIA  REPORTER  seeks  e*l- 
I  itorial/political  writing  opportunity. 
Experienced  courts,  legal  features,  gen¬ 
eral,  b<x>ks.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  area. 
Box  172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GAL  STUDENT  JOURNALIST,  young 
creative,  desires  summer  experience  on 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Will  travel  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  Camera,  reporting, 
*iesk  experience,  but  wants  to  learn 
more!  Contact;  Cathy  Bergner,  R.F.D. 
1.  Pratt,  Kans. — 67124. 


YOUNG  GOLLEGE  GRAD  with  I'A 
years’  of  newspaper  experience  seeks 
job  on  suburban  or  metropolitan  paper. 

If  interested,  write;  Mark  H.  Cohen, 
2373  Bragg  St  ,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — 11229. 

ADMINISTRATOR-PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Award-winning  photographer,  presently 
employed  by  N  Y.C.  daily  for  over  a 
decade  desires  to  move  to  a  challeng-  ' 
ing  "take-charge”  position.  Willing  to  i 
travel  and/or  relocate.  Completely  I 
qualified  with  exceptional  photographic  ' 
background.  Graduate  of  several  pho¬ 
tographic  schools  and  a  dedicate*!  photo- 
journalist.  Box  196,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED ;  The  toughest  newspaper  j*>b 
in  America.  I’m  a  rei)orter-ph*>togra- 
pher-editor-and  more  who  lielieves  in 
working  long  hours  to  accomplish  even  ! 
the  impossible.  Only  31,  but  have  | 
unique  qu.alifications,  exi>erience  and 
attitu*le  to  conquer  anything.  If  you  ! 
*lon’t  have  a  challenge — forget  it!  Bo.x  . 
229,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

EDITOR  EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  —  j 
More  than  11  years’  of  progressively  1 
increasing  responsibility  and  success  in  j 
all  phases  of  business  publishing,  e*lit-  I 
ing,  writing,  layout,  production,  is  for  I 
sale.  I’m  35,  J-Sch*x)l  gra*l,  Elitorial 
Director  leaving  major  N.Y.  publisher  I 
for  internal  reasons  after  7  years  there. 
I’m  not  cheap — but  I'm  g*XHl !  Jerold 
Bl*K>m,  170  West  En*l  Ave.,  .Apt.  3M, 
New  York,  N.Y. — 10023. 

JOURNEYMAN  NEWSMAN,  34.  seeks  j 
career  position  as  editorial  writer-car-  ' 
toonist  with  lil)eral  to  m*xlerate  pub- 
licati*)n  fwouhi  accept  all-writing  or  \ 
all-rartf>oning) .  Have  talent  ami  in-  : 
telligence-  -wish  to  use  them.  j 

E.xperienced  in  nearly  all  phases  of  j 
newspaper  work-  reporting,  e*liting, 
makeup,  news  dire<-tion.  1 

Magna  Cum  Laude  (Bachehm  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration)  graduate.  Gra*l-  j 
uate  stiKly  in  American  government 
ffielil  of  expertise,  constitutional  law) 
with  some  Russian  stu*Iies. 

Politically,  a  constitutionalist;  person-  i 
ality  stmlious,  even-temi)ere*l.  I 

Abilities  being  wasted  on  copy  desk  of 
prestigious  metroi)olitan  *laily. 

BOX  223,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

EDITOR/' WRITER — 7  years’  experience 
on  newspaiiers.  magazines,  house  or- 
g.ans,  etc.  Former  news  editor;  also, 
PR  pr*xluction,  management,  a*lvertis- 
ing.  College  graduate;  energetic,  am¬ 
bitious  ;  war  widow.  .Seeks  p*)sition  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Box  218,  E*litor  & 
Pulilisher. 

AFRICAN  AFTAIRS  SPECIALIST 
Want  solid  and  varie*l  in-depth  cover¬ 
age  of  Africa  in  1970’s?  Veteran  news¬ 
man,  knowle*lgeable  and  experienct^l  re¬ 
turning  to  Africa  after  year’s  study  in 
African  Affairs  at  Columbia  University. 
Nine  years’  metro  exr'erience.  Will  pr*>- 
viile  exclusive  coverage  for  your  area  ; 
retainer  an*l  free-lance.  Clips  and  inter¬ 
view  available  on  request.  Si>eak  ami 
rea*l  French.  Box  214,  E*Iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GIVE  YOU  headlines  with  Lord’s 
Prayer  on  hea*l  of  a  pin;  tight,  clean 
copy  e*liting;  good  make-up.  Zones  1, 
2.  Box  213,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

EX-NEWSMAN.  37.  J-grad.  4  years’ 
papers.  4  years’  technical  e*liting.  seeks 
sports  job.  Areas  1,  2,  5.  Contact:  R. 
McMullen.  10818  Orion  Ave.,  Mission 
Hills.  Calif.— 91340. 

NEW  JERSEY  COPY  EDITOR  with 
1-year  exjierience  *lesires  newspaper 
work.  Box  212,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free — Lance 

YOUR  MAN  IN  LONDON 
U.S.  reporter,  10  years’  experience, 
will  supply  top  news,  features  from 
Britain,  Europe.  Fast,  quality  work 
written  to  suit  your  special  needs. 
Write:  European  News  Service,  Ltd., 
100  New  Cavendish  St.,  London  W  1, 
England. 


Operators — Machinists 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years* 
experience:  also  *)perate  Friden  Justo- 
writer  ami  Phonton  713.  Deiamdahlo 
female.  Box  231,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  metropolitan  daily- 
experience,  desires  affiliation  witl> 
metro  seeking  award-winning  news 
photography — areas  1  2,  5  Box  173, 

E*Iitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  6.  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEB  OFF’S  FIT  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  position.  19  years’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  and  ’man-in-charge* 
web  letterpress:  5'j  years’  experience 
Goss  equipment.  Age  2S.  family  man ; 
enjoys  work,  pr*xluction-quality  con¬ 
scious.  Box  316,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


AD-COMPOSITOR,  hot  and  cold : 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  560 
,  and  Llnofilm.  13  years  in  trade.  Family 
:  man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
j  1859,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

,  SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  Man- 
‘  ager — Medium  or  small  daily;  or  group 
I  operation.  Web  offset  or  hot  metal. 

1  Box  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
I  operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
I  learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  20  aa 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance,  resum4  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN-ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  changing  your  ad  and  make¬ 
up  department  from  hot  to  cold-type. 
Ten  years’  of  composing  room  experi¬ 
ence  including  cameras  and  light  ph<5- 
ton.  Can  supply  reliable  printers. 
Young,  healthy  family  man,  willing  tp 
relocate.  Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  coordi¬ 
nator,  10  years’  all  phases  of  offset 
newspaper  production,  including  heavy- 
commercial.  Excellent  references.  Box 
116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  GOING  OFTSET?  Experienced  manager 
:  available  for  short  term.  Can  supervise- 
and  coordinate  your  compiete  conver- 
I  sion,  inciuding  the  training  of  all  per- 
i  sonnel.  Top  personal  references  avail¬ 
able.  Box  103,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  serving- 
with  third  daily  seeks  bigger  job. 
Mature,  broad  experience  all  size  pa-- 
pers ;  hot  and  cold  plus  conversion. 
Box  144,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR,  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
seeks  affiliation  with  college.  1 1  years* 
of  various  e<Iiting  and  pr(xiuction  (off¬ 
set  and  letterpress).  Available  after 
May.  Box  219,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Bar-press  guidelines 
have  promising  effect 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbri»hl 

The  hope  was  for  guidelines 
that  would  educate  and  then 
persuade  all  concerned  parties 
to  settle  their  differences  be¬ 
fore  heated  argument  could 
lead  to  major  problems  in  the 
pre-trial  coverage  of  crime 
news. 

This  was  the  way  the  New 
York  Fair  Trial-Free  Press 
Conference  started.  How  it  was 
achieved  by  those  in  law  en¬ 
forcement,  the  courts  and  the 
news,  and  how  it  is  expected 
to  work,  was  the  .subject  of  a 
recent  panel  discussion  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Clifton  Daniel, 
associate  editor  of  the  Netv 
York  Times,  at  a  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Stanley  H.  Fuld,  Chief  Judge 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  chaii-man  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  recalled  how  it  began — 
with  an  idea  advanced  by  a 
state  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Bernard  S.  Meyer,  at  a  June, 
1968,  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  “The  idea  sounded  like 
a  good  one,”  Judge  Fuld  said. 
From  it  came  conferences,  sug¬ 
gestions,  debate  and  the  draft¬ 
ing  and  redrafting  of  “princi¬ 
ples  and  guidelines  and  rules 
of  procedure,”  adopted  last  No¬ 
vember  21  by  state  organiza¬ 
tions  of  police,  the  bar,  courts 
and  the  news  media. 

‘They  are  working’ 

Kobert  Fichenberg,  executive 
editor  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Neu's,  who  had  presided 
over  the  drafting,  said  20  states 
have  such  guidelines — some  dat¬ 
ing  back  several  years — and 
nine  others  were  studying  them. 

“Where  guidelines  are  in  ef¬ 
fect,”  he  said,  “they  are  work¬ 
ing.” 

Michael  Dillon,  Erie  County 
District  Attorney,  said  the  ma¬ 
jor  problem  was  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  the  First 
and  Sixth  Amendments,  “to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  press 
while  guaranteeing  a  fair 
trial.”  A  good  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  he  thought,  was 
through  speedy  trials. 

Francis  B.  Looney,  Nassau 
County  Commissioner  of  Police, 
said  the  police  were  happy  to 
see  a  set  of  guidelines,  since  it 
would  tell  them  what  they  could 
and  could  not  disclose  after 
arresting  suspects,  and  w’ould 
remove  them  fi*om  the  crossfire 
between  contending  forces. 
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All  parties  felt  that  1969  had 
been  an  eventful  year  with  an 
unusual  number  of  dramatic 
cases  where  free  press-free 
trial  was  an  issue.  They  named 
the  Martha’s  Vineyard  case  in¬ 
volving  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  in  whose  automobile  a 
secretary,  Mary  Jo  Kopechne, 
lost  her  life,  and  the  resulting 
inquest  closed  to  the  public  and 
the  press.  Also  the  My  Lai 
affair  involving  Army  person¬ 
nel  charged  with  the  alleged 
murder  of  Vietnam  civilians; 
the  Sharon  Tate  murders  in 
Los  Angeles;  the  arrest  and 
stories  that  followed  about  as¬ 
sorted  accused  hippies;  and  the 
trial  at  Newark,  N.J.  of  Mafia 
chiefs  Angelo  (Gyp)  De  Carlo 
and  Daniel  (Red)  Cecere,  both 
found  guilty  of  extortion  by  a 
Federal  Court  jury. 

Dillon  said  the  release  of 
FBI  tapes  in  the  Newark  case, 
in  which  the  names  of  New 
Jersey  political  figures  were 
mentioned,  was  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  the  New  Yoi-k 
guidelines,  and  that  in  this  and 
the  other  cases  there  had  been 
“most  certain”  violation  of  the 
principles  of  fair  trial,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Sheppard  case  decision. 

In  the  Newark  case,  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Robert 
Shaw  released  the  FBI  tapes 
at  the  request  of  defense  law¬ 
yers  who  wanted  to  find  out  if 
ertdence,  on  which  their  clients 
would  be  prosecuted,  was  drawn 
from  illegal  wiretapping. 

Judge  Shaw  made  the  taped 
conversations — none  of  w'hich 
involved  charges  against  the  de¬ 
fendants — part  of  the  record 
and  therefore  privileged  to  the 
press. 

In  the  panel  discussion,  the 
question  was  debatable  as  to 
how  much  influence — “preju¬ 
dice” — published  news  had  on 
members  of  a  jury  in  any  kind 
of  case. 

Experiment  with  juries 

Justice  Meyer  disclosed  that 
a  bar  committee,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  was  cooperating 
with  Columbia  University  in  an 
experiment  that  would  attempt 
to  shed  some  light  on  this 
question.  What  the  experiment 
will  attempt  to  do,  Meyer  said, 
is  select  two  juries.  One  would 
be  isolated  and  permitted  to 
hear  only  evidence  taken  by  a 
trial  court  while  the  other,  in 


addition,  would  l)e  permitted  to 
listen  to  and  read  news  stores — 
presumably — about  the  back¬ 
grounds  and  alleged  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters. 

“We  don’t  know  how  this  ex¬ 
periment  will  work  out,”  Meyer 
said.  He  was  sure  that  as  things 
stand  nobody  can  say  for  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  jury  is  prejudiced 
by  what  it  read  in  the  paper 
or  heard  on  television  or  radio. 

The  New  York  guidelines 
(E&P,  May  3,  1969)  have  been 
ratified  by  the  following 
groups : 

New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association, 
New  York  Press  Association, 
New  York  State  Associated 
Press  Association,  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Post,  Long 
Island  Press,  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  Association  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  of  the 
State  of  New  York; 

Also  County  Judges  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Association  of  Judges  of  the 
Family  Court,  New  York  State 
Association  of  Magistrates, 
District  Attorneys  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  New 
York  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  New 
York  State  Sheriffs’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Associate  meml)ers  are: 
State  Administrator,  Judicial 
Conference;  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Corrections ; 
United  Press  International,  and 
the  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Observers  are:  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company, 
New  York  News,  and  New 
York  State  Broadcasters  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

• 

65  college  juniors 
selected  as  interns 

Princeton,  N.J. 

A  summer  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  experience  awaits  65 
college  juniors  selected  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund  as  1970  Re¬ 
porting  Interns.  Each  student 
will  receive  a  $500  scholarship 
on  completion  of  10  weeks  of 
work  as  a  beginning  reporter 
on  a  daily  newspaper. 

More  than  1,000  students  have 
received  Newspaper  Fund  in¬ 
ternships  since  these  programs 
began  in  1960.  This  year’s  in¬ 
ternship  winners  were  selected 
from  502  applicants,  and  they 
represent  50  colleges. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  is  a 
foundation  supported  by  gifts 
from  Dow  Jones  and  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  National  Observer, 
and  Barron’s  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly. 


William  J.  Hearin 
named  president 
and  publisher 

Mobile,  Ala. 

William  J.  Hearin,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  since  1965,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mobile  Press  Reg¬ 
ister  in  the  Newhouse  group. 

R.  B.  Chandler,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  60  years,  40  of  them 
here,  was  elevated  to  chairman 
of  the  board  of  diiectors  and 
Luis  M.  Williams,  who  has  been 
business  manager  and  treasurer, 
was  appointed  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
taking  over  duties  formerly 
assigned  to  Hearin. 

H«>iiiel<»t  II  boy 

The  new  publisher  is  a  native 
of  Mobile  who  began  newspaper 
work  in  1927  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Reg. 
ister  and  the  Neus  Item.  When 
the  Press  bought  that  paper  in 
1932  he  was  transferred  to  the 
retail  advertising  sales  staff.  He 
became  general  manager  in  1944. 

Williams,  a  1954  graduate  of 
Spring  Hill  College  here,  joined 
the  Press  Register  in  1962  as 
assistant  to  Hearin. 


I  Western 
Electric  Co. 
is  doing  it. 

Western  Electric  Co.  reaches 
Washington's  influential 
people  with  its  corporate 
messages  through  The  Star. 

Corporate  advertising  belongs  in  The  Star  the 
newspaper  that  reaches  more  of  the 
highest- income  people  than  any  other 
Washington  paper.  To  talk  about  projecting 
your  image  in  Washington,  call  the  Million 
Market  Newspapers  office  near  you.  Or  call 
Joseph  Marsh,  Star  national  advertising 
manager:  (202)  Lincoln  3  5000. 

The 

'  Washington 
Star 
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Clay  Wade  Bailey;  A  knack  for  reading  governors’  letters  upside  down. 


Who’s  Kentucky’s  Favorite  Colonel? 


At  the  State  Capitol  in  Frankfort,  the  answer  is  easy- 
Clay  Wade  Bailey.  He’s  a  warmly-human  Kentucky 
institution,  a  newspaper  man  of  the  old  school  with  an 
astounding  memory  about  dates,  people  and  places- 
and  the  reputed  knack  of  being  able  to  read  governors’ 
letters  upside  down. 

In  an  unprecedented  tribute,  the  Capitol  gave  Clay 
Wade  his  special  day  January  14.  It  began  as  a  four- 
minute  ceremony  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
the  Senators  admire  Bailey,  too.  They  recessed  and 
joined  in.  So  did  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 

Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  also  wanted  to  help  praise  the 
favorite  son  of  Sandy  Hook,  Ky.  First  thing  anybody 
knew,  the  ceremony  stretched  to  nearly  an  hour.  The 
Governor  said  that  more  Kentuckians  know  and  like 
Bailey  than  almost  any  other  Kentuckian  in  public  life. 

On  January  27,  Nunn  topped  all  tributes  by  elevat¬ 


ing  Bailey  to  the  exclusive  state  hall  of  fame  as 
“An  Outstanding  Kentuckian.” 

A  great— but  deserved-tribute  to  the  witty  little  man 
who  broke  in  at  the  statehouse  in  1927  as  a  legman  for 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  bureau  chief.  Ten  years 
later  he  joined  The  Kentucky  Post  statehouse  bureau 
where  he  has  established  his  unique  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  Kentucky  Post  has  always  been  proud  of  its 
Colonel  Clay  Wade  Bailey-and  is 
pleased  that  the  whole  state  government 
is,  too! 
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